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and you cant taste the difference 


They’re not feeling the least bit guilty about eating that luscious dessert. 
Their hostess has told them it’s sweetened with Sucaryl. (She had to tell 
them, they could never taste the difference.) And these women, like 
diet-conscious men and women everywhere, know that the delicious 
natural-tasting sweetness of Sucaryl-sweetened foods can be enjoyed without 
the penalty of sugar’s calories. 


* For example, each serving of this creamy frozen custard contains only 72 calories. If made with 
sugar it would contain 169 calories. Find this recipe and many more in the Sucary! recipe bocklet 
There’s a free copy for you at your nearest pharmacy. 
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The Food Crisis 


of Humanity’ 


JOHN C. WEAVER, Ph.D. 


Dean, School of Arts and Sciences 
Kansas State College, Manhattan 


N OUR land of comparative and_ traditional 
plenty—and at the moment even confounding 
surplus—most of us find it difficult to sense the 

pressing reality of the elemental problem of having 
sufficient food to live. A majority of the world’s 
people do, however, feel hunger as an omnipresent 
enemy. Reliable estimates indicate that of the some 
214 billion people in the world, at least 134 billion 
are undernourished. We are a part of one world, and 
we are finding to our cost that we cannot stand 
apart from starving neighbors. 

On the plus side of the ledger in man’s far-flung 
struggle to wrest sufficient food from his physical 
world, we have the enormously significant forward 
strides of science and the technologie arts. There 
have been tremendous advances in the fields of 
plant and animal breeding that provide not only for 
larger yields of food per unit of area, but also for im- 
proved quality and dependability of performance 
within ever widening ecologic frameworks. There 
have been advances in the fields of soil fertilization 
and improvement, including the techniques of crop 
rotation; advances in the extension of available 
arable land through engineering triumphs in the ir- 
rigation of lands that are too dry and the drainage 
of lands that are too wet; advances such as nutrition- 
ists and dietitians are seeking to make in the 
basic understanding of human nutrition and the 
more effective utilization of the food that can be 
made available. 


World Needs 
Unfortunately, the multiplying benefits of scien- 
tific and technologie advance have not been brought 


! Presented before the Kansas Dietetic Association in 
Manhattan, on May 4, 1956. 


' WHO Photo 

Famous [fagao rice terraces of the Philippines, two 
thousand years old, represent a feat of planning and 
engineering to reclaim mountainous land with only 
the simplest tools. 


with anything like equal effectiveness to all peoples 
and all parts of the world. Probably the most serious 
single problem of our age is the fact that in spite of 
our apparent gains, the margins of safety in the 
battle between human want and the total available 
world food supply are at best narrow. 

According to the estimates of the United States 
Soil Conservation Service, there are some 4 billion 
acres of arable land in the world which are usable 
under current cireumstances—4 billion acres, which 
so far as we can now be certain, is all that is available 
for meeting the food requirements of a world popula- 
tion numbered at around 21% billion. Obviously, this 
averages out to less than 2 acres of arable land per 
person. 

Taking into account all of the tremendous vari- 
ability of such things as living standards, potential 
productivity of different soil types, food preferences, 
and intensiveness of land utilization in various 
parts of the world, competent nutritionists claim 
that in the over-all average, 214 acres of reasonably 
productive arable land are required to provide one 
individual with an adequate diet for a year. Clearly, 
if there be any essential validity in this measure- 
ment, the world is already in a position where there 
is insufficient usable land to furnish adequate food 
for the people now living. And, cons*Jer how this 
already grave situation is compounaed, when you 
add into the equation the claim that an additional 
¥ acre of arable land is needed per capita to provide 
adequately for the fibers of clothing and other es- 
sential demands. 

The simple arithmetic of the situation is much too 
asy. If we must have approximately 3 acres arable 
land per person, and we already have 214 billion 
people to provide for, we must conclude that at the 
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present technologic level of world society, we need 
715 billion acres arable land for everyone to have 
adequate food, clothing, and shelter. We actually 
have only 4 billion. 


Population Growth 


It is discouraging enough to begin our race from a 
starting line so far to the rear, but indeed our situa- 
tion seems even more bleak when we look at two of 
the fast-stepping racers on the track ahead of us. In 
the first place we are obliged to match our skill with 
a runaway rate of population increase. Man’s num- 
bers are increasing at the present explosive rate of 
more than 20 million per year. And in this context, 
remember too, that standards of living are also 
rising and, as a result, the material desires of each 
individual become ever larger and more demanding. 

It is estimated that in the year 5500 B.C., the 
population of the entire world was about 5 million, 
no more than half the present number now residing 
in the New York metropolitan area. Twenty-five 
hundred years later, in 3000 B.C., the world’s popu- 
lation is thought to have risen to approximately 10 
million, an increase of 4 one-hundredths of 1 per 
cent per year. Another some four and one-half 
millenia later, by the year 1650 A.D., the world’s 
population is pegged at a total in the vicinity of 15 
billion, another comparatively modest increase of 
7 one-hundredths of | per cent per vear. 

In the three centuries that have followed, how- 
ever, the increases have not been so moderate. From 
1650 to 1750, the rate of increase jumped to an 
average of 29 hundredths of 1 per cent per year, and 
in the period from 1750 to 1850, to 51 hundredths. 
Between 1850 and 1950, when the world’s population 
increased from 1,100,000,000 to 2,450,000,000 the 
average rate of increase had doubled itself to become 
a full 1 per cent per vear. Today, there are four and 
a half times as many people in the world as there 
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In Ceylon, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization is helping with schemes for 
growing rice in the dry zones of the coun- 
try. Here (left), farmers near the village of 
Gal Oya prepare a paddy field with the help 
of water buffalo. Below, delegates to an 
International Rice Commission meeting in 
Japan watch a new type tractor adapted es- 
pecially for rice cultivation demonstrated. 

(FAO photos 





were just three hundred years ago; there are five 
hundred times as many as in 5500 B.C. 

At the present pace we can look forward to a 
world population of 31% billion, only forty-four years 
hence in the year 2000. Yet we are presently unable 
to stretch the world’s food producing potential to 
nourish 219 billions properly. Mother Hubbard’s 
problem has truly become humanity’s problem. 

It has often been argued that one solution to the 
food crisis of the rapidly increasing human family 
could be sought through the intensive development 
of certain now little used areas of the world, largely 
in the tropics. Just who it is that would be asked to 
move to the tropics is not explained. Whether the 
people selected to migrate to such pioneer fringes 
could live effectively in these new and generally ex- 
treme environments is manifestly a moot point. In 
any event, the physical, political, and economic 
difficulties inherent in a program for the development 
of millions of acres of land in the tropics would be 
stupendous. The job could not be done in a decade; 
in facet, it is to be doubted that it could be aec- 
complished in half a century. Herein lies the frus- 
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In Indonesia, as in other Asian coun- 
tries, rice is the standard diet for babies 
an unbalanced diet which leads to numer- 
ous nutritional diseases. 

(WHO photo by Dr. Ogmen) 


trating dilemma. It is quite inconceivable that the 
development of a new tropical food producing po- 
tential could proceed at a rate that would keep pace 
with the needs of just the increase in world popula- 
tion that would occur during the period of develop- 
ment, let alone the matter of alleviating the out-of- 
balance situation that already exists. 


Problem of Erosion 

The explosive rate of population increase is not 
the only fleet-footed antagonist we find on the race 
track ahead of us. We are also faced with the fact 
that for all of our engineering triumphs, we are 
presently losing more productive land each year 
through soil erosion and depletion than we are gain- 
ing through various forms of reclamation. At one 
time, when our numbers were smaller, productive 
land was so seemingly plentiful that people saw no 
need for concern over the possibility of its decline. 
That time is now long since past, and surely one of 
the most elemental problems of our era has become 
the need for maintaining and improving our most 
valuable physical resource, the soil. 

As you well realize, topsoil cannot be stock-piled; 
it cannot be mined; it cannot be dredged from the 
sea; it cannot be grown or manufactured. We have 
only so much and no more. The cause of the soil 
conservationist is one that can mean the ultimate 
survival of the race, and intelligent citizens every- 
where must see and feel the gravity of the situation 
about which he speaks. 

Many of the gravest economic and political prob- 
lems of our day stem directly from the fact that the 
already insufficient food-producing resources of our 
physical world have been dealt out to the nations of 
the world with an unequal hand. Terrifying as the 
world averages of food production potential are, the 
peoples of some nations face a more distinetly un- 
tenable situation than others. For example, the 
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United States has more than 3 good acres of arable 
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land per person, and the technologic skill brought to 
bear on them is far above the world averages; China 
has no more than !4 acre per person and little or no 
technology. Some nations, just by the present nature 
of things, are condemned to being “‘lands of famine.”’ 
The imbalance between man and the technologically 
available food-producing resources of his physical 
world is uncomfortably well defined in too many 
places, and the problems which this situation creates 
cannot long be solved simply by new political or 
social orders. They are problems that can ultimately 
be resolved only through the aid of an onrush of 
scientific advance and conservational attitudes on a 
world-wide scale—an onrush that can improve man’s 
basie techniques for dealing more effectively with 
the physical stage on which the human drama must 
be played. 

One of the most puzzling aspects of the total world 
food problem is that in the very nations where 
already are found the most unfavorable man-land 
ratios are, almost without exception, also found the 
most rapid rates of population increase. China, 
India, Japan, Italy—such are the nations where 
population pressures are already greatest and where 
the rates of population growth are most fantastic. 





China 

These are not academic abstractions; these are 
matters that are very real. Look at China as an 
example. As we have already indicated, China 
averages no more than !4 acre of arable land per 
person. Many totally agricultural districts have 
population densities comparable to urban areas in 
the United States. The stark reality of this situation 
is made graphic when you consider the fact that 
official estimates put the number of people who have 
died in China directly from starvation over the past 
century at 100 million—a number nearly equal to 
two-thirds of the entire present population of the 
United States. And these figures, horrible as they 
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are, include none of the millions who have died of 
disease and other causes resulting from malnutrition 
(1). 

Yet what of the future in China? The present 
population is estimated to be somewhere around 583 
million. At the present rates of population increase, 
in the year 2000, China’s population would be about 
1 billion. Obviously, as man’s food-producing pat- 
terns now stand in China, this population growth 
could mushroom an already tragic dilemma to almost 
twice its present stature. 

India and Pakistan 

Or, look at India and Pakistan. The combined 
population of India and Pakistan today is somewhat 
over 400 million. If each individual were to eat 1400 
calories per day, and that is about the absolute 
minimum, the physical environment of this area as 
now developed is judged to be capable of feeding no 
more than 300 million. In nearby Australia, where 
population pressures are less and population growth 
is smaller, the average diet is 3000 calories per day. 
In India, even the fortunate, cannot average half as 
much. 

Yet in the face of these facts, the population of 
India and Pakistan grows at an accelerated rate. The 
population in these two political units of southern 
Asia is expanding at the rate of 14,000 per day. 
There are 14,000 more people in India and Pakistan 
this evening than there were last night; there will be 
14,000 more by tomorrow night (1). Imagine the 
situation we would soon experience in Kansas, for 
example, if every morning of the week, month after 
month, we were to wake up to find that a brand new 
community of people, approximately equal in size to 
Great Bend or Emporia, had moved into the state 
over night. If this rate of population increase for 
India were to occur within our borders starting to- 
night, the population of Kansas just one year hence 
would be nearly 714 million, instead of the present 2 
million. It wouldn’t be many years before the stand- 
ing room only signs would be up at every doorway 
to the state! 

In the single decade from 1930-1940, the Indian 
population grew by a total of 50 million people. 
Just this ten-year increase represents a larger num- 
ber of people than the total resident population of 
England, Scotland, and Wales combined (1). 

I ask, is it any wonder there is trouble in the 
Orient? We must not permit ourselves to fall prey to 
the notion that the real basis of the seething unrest 
in this part of the world is anything as superficial 
and temporal as the activities of the Kremlin. The 
fundamental problems have far deeper roots than any 
group of men with a twisted ideology. There are 
flames burning in deep recesses in the Orient; flames 
that can be easily fanned into great revolutionary 
heat. But the elemental fuel on which these fires 
burn is composed of men en masse out of balance 
with their physical world. 
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Japan 


As if China and India did not represent enough 
misery for one continent, see what has happened in 
Japan over the last century. During the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and first half of the nineteenth centuries, 
the Japanese population was apparently rather well 
stabilized at around 25 million persons. It was a 
feudal nation without much contact with the outside 
world, but almost immediately as the breath of the 
industrial revolution poured in upon her in the 
nineteenth century, she began to exchange her rural 
social organization for industrial development and 
the urban slum (1). 

Practically at once her population began to climb, 
reaching a total in recent times of between 75 and 80 
million. Still there is no more land to support the 
tripled number of stomachs in Japan than there was 
some eighty years ago. In a desperate struggle to 
meet the food demands of her people, Japan sought 
to emulate Great Britain. Like Great Britain, Japan 
had become an overpopulated island nation; like 
Great Britain she could see that her only salvation 
was to import food. To buy food from elsewhere, 
however, costs money, and Japan saw her solution 
to be what Great Britain’s had been, namely to use 
her many human hands to manufacture goods to 
sell on the world market in exchange for food. 

Unfortunately for Japan, however, she did not 
have a large first class home source of industrial 
power as did Great Britain in her extensive and high 
quality coal fields. Furthermore, Japan did not have 
a world empire like Great Britain to send her raw ma- 
terials and to serve her as a ready market for fabri- 
cated goods. In addition, Japan rather quickly found 
herself a resented newcomer in the traditional halls 
of trade. The western commerical world feared her 
low-cost goods produced in an economy with a low 
standard of living, and being feared she was bit by 
bit hemmed in and blocked off. 

In many basic ways her primary motivations for 
expansion in Asia were almost as simple as fight or 
starve. She chose to fight. She lost. And we, the 
presumed victors, have now inherited the Japanese 
dilemma. Among all of our difficult problems, we 
have few that are more difficult of satisfactory solu- 
tion than what to do with Japan. It is all too clear 
that the 80 million Japanese cannot live in decency 
on the physical resources of the four home islands to 
which we have sought to relegate her. What road of 
solution do we now take: (a) Do we at last let her 
expand as she said she must? (b) Do we confine her 
to her house and let her starve? Or, (c) do we under- 
take the burden of feeding her indefinitely? 

Such problems are not purely Asiatic. They are 
sharply repeated in Europe as well. For example, 
Italy is on the road to doubling her population in the 
next seventy-five years, and already she has only 34 
acre arable land per person. Severe population pres- 
sure is typical of most of Mediterranean Europe. 
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U. S. Situation 

Where does the United States stand in this hungry 
world that is so rapidly getting hungrier? Partly 
because we are so comparatively young, partly be- 
‘ause we had so incomparably rich an original heri- 
tage, we in the United States are far better off than 
most nations in productive land resources. None- 
theless, with an increasing population and a de- 
creasing area of arable land as destructive practices 
of soil use continue, we have no basis for self-satis- 
faction about the problem. We have been inor- 
dinately profligate in the careless manner with 
which we have handled our soil resource. The Soil 
Conservation Service estimates that since the days 
of original settlement we have completely destroyed 
50 million acres of once arable land, reduced it to the 
point where it is no longer usable for crops. Another 
50 million acres are classified as having been so 
heavily damaged by erosion as to be on the verge of 
necessary abandonment. And, added to this, is still 
another 100 million acres of crop land which have so 
far been denuded of from one-fourth to three-fourths 
of their original top soil and are now fast becoming 
unproductive. This represents a total of some 200 
million acres of crop land that we have either lost 
entirely or severely damaged. This is too much 
waste for even a wealthy nation; even the billionaire 
‘an become a pauper if he gets careless enough. 

Especially is such a waste a crime against a starv- 
ing humanity when it is so completely unnecessary. 
Those 200 million acres of crop land already destroyed 
could have provided the optimum food requirements 
of 80 million people, the present approximate popu- 
lation of Japan. 

In a world facing the privations of famine, we in 
the United States owe it to this one world to get in 
balance with our own physical environment—and, 
not sometime tomorrow, but today! If we fail to do 
so, we not only will cease to be the savior of starving 
millions abroad, but very presently we shall begin to 
feel the pinch of a tightening belt and the ache of an 
empty stomach here at home. 


The Future 


It is at this point that one might end his com- 
ments—end them in the tradition of such of our 
alarmed contemporaries as William Vogt or Fairfield 
Osborn. But this I would not wish to do. To leave 
the matter thus is to seem to accept either the 
philosophy of despair that society is forever con- 
demned to the “terrible biological slavery” of hunger, 
or to assume that we face the unavoidable necessity 
of drastic and forcible reductions in the world’s 
population and its growth. 

“To offset the neo-Malthusian preachment of 
birth control as the sole salvation of a supposedly 
bankrupt world,” I would prefer to echo the more 
optimistic faith expressed by de Castro, in his re- 
cent book The Geography of Hunaer (2), that we 
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must “no longer accept any form of rigid natural 
determinism. To concede that the earth sets a fixed, 
impassable limit to human population is to revert to 
the old geographical determination” of a century ago, 
“according to which nature lays down the law while 
man is no more than a passive pawn in the play of 
natural forces, devoid of creative will and powerless 
to escape the crushing authority of his environment. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. Man, with 
his creative and inventive techniques, is well able to 
evade the coercion of nature, to free himself of the 
conception of geographical determinism and to 
transform natural limitations into social oppor- 
tunities.” 

P. Lamartine Yates has published a challenging 
little book which outlines the ideas and aspirations 
that have motivated the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. Under the 
provocative title So Bold an Aim (3), he writes: 

“Many are pessimistic as to the capacity of the 
under-developed countries to climb out of primary 
poverty... They point to the apparently meagre 
mineral resources of many of those countries, the 
eroded lands and unfriendly climates, the rapidly 
expanding population on territory in many cases 
already overcrowded, the absence and impossibility 
of saving on a scale to provide the capital required, 
the hopelessness of finding enough exports to pay for 
needed imports. . . 

“Tt may, however, be pertinent to inquire what 
the outlook was in Europe 200 years ago when she 
started pulling herself up by her bootstraps. Could 
it not be said then that her people were too poor to 
save on any massive scale, that her agriculture could 
not be made more fruitful and her peoples would 
not adapt to factory tasks and urban ways of life? 
And yet the revolution took place. 

“Ts the plight of the under-developed countries 
today any worse than that of Europe in 1750? 

‘True there are no vast prairie lands in temperate 
zones waiting to be ploughed, nor are there empty 
spaces into which to move surplus population on a 
massive scale. But Europe had gone far down the 
road to industrialization before she had much re- 
course to importing food and exporting people. 
Today agriculture has other tools for increasing 
production without having to rely on new acres by 
the million. Also the newer forms of power for 
industry—oil and still more recently atomic energy— 
means that industry can be located where people 
are, not vice versa. 

‘All these things give solid ground for believing 
that during the next 100 years there could happen in 
the remaining two-thirds of the world what hitherto 
has happened in only one-third—a revolution in 
modes of living, in standards of living, social pat- 
terns, arts and skills, culture and thought. If this be 
a fair assessment, it is just about the most exciting 
prospect for a century-to-be that mankind has ever 
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faced. What is almost within human grasp is nothing 
less than the abolition of primary poverty in the 
last strongholds of poverty. . .”’ 

I would surely agree that this is, indeed, *‘So Bold 
an Aim,”’ But it is more: it is prerequisite; it is in 
fact, humanity’s bivouae with destiny. 

And there is reason for optimism; there is hearten- 
ing evidence, as a recent statement in Life magazine 
(4) makes clear, that free men in free societies are 
—unlike the peoples of the Soviet Union and Red 
China—making significant gains in the struggle with 
hunger in the non-Communist parts of the world. 

With de Castro, ‘I intend no gruesome prophecy 
of the end of the world; on the contrary, I believe 
in the biological and social power of necessity, which 
at the most critical moments in history always leads 
mankind to the way of survival. Hunger itself [can] 
be the guiding force, the mainspring of social revolu- 
tion that can gradually draw” man forward to ulti- 
mately effective techniques and attitudes for living 
in his physical world. 


Conservational Concept 

I would express my conviction, however, that this 
struggle cannot in the end be won exclusively along 
the battle lines of science, where available re- 
sources are multiplied or strengthened through 
technologie advance. In the long run of human his- 
tory, final victory can only be achieved through the 
deep entrenchment of the ethical instincts of true 
conservation in the hearts and minds of men. 

I have often wondered heretically if conservation 
could as such be considered a field of knowledge. 
Indeed, I have long speculated as to whether con- 
servation could in itself be defended as a clearly 
definable subject for a formal course in the school or 
college curriculum. That conservation is, however, 
a way of life, a state of mind which should pervade 
every educational process of man, I think there can 
be no doubt. 

In a cogent phrase, the late Aldo Leopold of the 
University of Wisconsin defined conservation as the 
attainment and maintenance of ‘‘a state of harmony 
between men and land.” This is the conservational 
idea. This is the goal that in the interests of ultimate 
survival, man must not fail to attain. This is a 
destiny that society can achieve only through the 
upsurging crescendo of voices of numberless indi- 
vidual men and women whose common convictions 
cannot in the aggregate be denied. 

We must not permit ourselves to be paralyzed into 
inactivity by the stultifying fear that the over-all 
problem is so vast that we as individuals cannot 
make a significant contribution to its solution. As 
the famed British philosopher Bertrand Russell puts 
it: “There was never a moment in history when the 
contribution of individual thought and conscience 
was so necessary and important for the world as it is 





in our days. All men, any man at all can contribute to 
the betterment of the world.’’ As individuals in 
world society, our responsibility is clear enough; as 
workers in intimate contact with the minds and 
ethical instincts of the people of a great agricultural 
state we have obligations that present an even 
sterner challenge. 

I believe that the most profoundly persuasive 
case for the conservation idea with which I am 
familiar is carried in the central threads of the col- 
lection of Aldo Leopold’s essays published under the 
title A Sand County Almanac (5). If there are any 
among you who have not lived its pages, you have 
an inspiring, poetic, and intellectual experience 
before you. In bringing my remarks to a close, [ 
would like either to remind you of, or draw your 
attention to some of the more sober conclusions 
which Professor Leopold expressed in the pages of 
this little book. 

To Leopold, the conservational concept was im- 
bedded in the realm of moral and ethical behavior 
of religion itself. He says: ‘‘All ethics so far evolved 
rest upon a single premise: that tie individual is a 
member of a community of interdependent parts. 
His instincts prompt him to compete for his place 
in that community, but his ethics prompt him also 
to cooperate (perhaps in order that there may be a 
place to compete for). 

“The land ethic simply enlarges the boundaries of 
the community to include soils, waters, plants, and 
animals, or collectively the land...A land ethie 
changes the role of Homo sapiens from conqueror of 
the land-community to plain member and citizen of 
it. It implies respect for his fellow-members, and 
also respect for the community as such. 

“In human history, we have learned (I hope) that 
the conqueror role is eventually self-defeating. Why? 
Because it is implicit in such a role that the con- 
queror knows, ex cathedra, just what makes the 
community clock tick, and just what and who is 
valuable, and what and who is worthless, in com- 
munity life. It always turns out that he knows 
neither, and this is why his conquests eventually de- 
feat themselves.”’ 

Leopold goes on to observe that ‘‘conservation is 
getting nowhere because it is incompatible with our 
Abrahamic concept of land. We abuse land because 
we regard it as a commodity belonging to us. When 
we see land as a community to which we belong, we 
may begin to use it with love and respect. There is 
no other way for land to survive the impact of 
mechanized man. . .”’ 


The Challenge 
Let me in conclusion throw Leopold’s gauntlet of 
challenge down before you: ‘Despite nearly a 
century of propaganda, conservation still proceeds 
at a snail’s pace; progress still consists largely of 
letterhead pieties and convention oratory. On the 
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back forty we still slip two steps backward for each 
forward stride. 

“The usual answer to this dilemma is ‘more con- 
servation education.’ No one will debate this, but is 
it certain that only the volume of education needs 
stepping up? Is something lacking in the content as 
well? 

“It is difficult to give a fair summary of its con- 
tent in brief form, but, as I understand it, the con- 
tent is substantially this: obey the law, vote right, 
join some organizations, and practice what con- 
servation is profitable on your own land; the govern- 
ment will do the rest. 

“Is not this formula too easy to accomplish any- 
thing worth-while? It defines no right or wrong, 
assigns no obligation, calls for no sacrifice, implies 
no change in the current philosophy of values. In 
respect of land-use, it urges only enlightened self- 
interest. Just how far will such education take us?” 
Conservation in the final analysis is ethics, not 
economics. 

Many a conservation project represents “a 
beautiful piece of social machinery, but [all too often] 
it is coughing along on two cylinders because we 


School Lunchroom 
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have been too timid, and too anxious for quick 
success, to tell [the people involved] the true mag- 
nitude of [their] obligations. Obligations have no 
meaning without conscience, and the problem we 
face is the extension of the social conscience from 
people to land. 

‘‘No important change in ethics was ever accom- 
plished without an internal change in our intellectual 
emphasis, loyalties, affections, and convictions. . . 
Conservation has not yet touched these foundations 
of conduct... In our attempt to make conservation 
easy, we have made it trivial.” 

This is not condemnation; this is a call to battle. 
With firm resolve, let us step forward to the firing 
line with steady hands and a confident tread. 
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as Community Center 


At Skokie School, Winnetka, Illinois, the School Council has evolved a school Insurance 
Company to find the best means of dealing with the problem of broken dishes. It is described 
by an eighth grader as follows: ‘I had bought my insurance in sixth grade for 7 cents and 
this insurance will last me until I graduate. I am glad I did because last year I had an acci- 


dent and broke a dish.” 


The Insurance Company refuses to pay a claim if it decides the breakage is not accidental, 
or it may pay half if damage is partly accidental. Students have been taught many elementary 
concepts of insurance in a meaningful way and have been helped over a situation that other- 


wise may be embarrassing. Teachers also carry dish insurance. 

Another facet of the lunchroom at the Skokie School is the union of boys and girls working 
at the dishwashing machine. Its purpose is to teach students fundamentals of labor organi- 
zation as well as to provide practical service to the school. Each student is paid the standard 
wage of a free lunch. Weekly meetings are held to discuss problems of labor and management. 

General supervision of the lunchroom has been delegated to a special Lunch Committee 
authorized by the School Council. The Committee consists of volunteers who apply and are 
accepted by a vote of the Committee. Duties include keeping everything running smoothly 
in the lunchroom. When things get a little out of hand, any member of the Committee can 
give the offending student a ticket. After three such tickets, the person is usually excluded 
from the lunchroom. Tickets are given for violations of lunchroom laws which are revised 


annually and passed by the Council. 


Social studies classes are assigned a period for cleaning the lunchroom. Custodians clean 
thoroughly later, but every student is taught that he has responsibility or keeping the lunch- 
room clean, One eighth grader writes, “Every four weeks a new social studies group takes up 
the cleaning, that is, staying after the lunchroom is empty and sponging the tables and sweep- 
ing the floor. The class usually picks four people to do it each day.” 

As a school community center, the lunchroom is the focal point for other activities. The 
Art Committee, for instance, supplies posters and decorative displays, while some school 
corporations use the lunchroom as a convenient market for their merchandise. 

This program was introduced to meet educational needs of the school community center. 
In large schools today, where the unity of the entire student body becomes more difficult 
to maintain and opportunities for classes and grades to intermingle become less, the lunch- 
room holds a strong potential as a school community center.—Excerpt from Venzke, E.: The 
lunchroom: a school community center. Nutrition News (National Dairy Council) 19: No. 4 


(April), 1956. 
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HE United States—a country which has 

prided itself on its sanitary culture and its 

advances in public health—has a higher in- 
fection rate from the Trichinella worm than any other 
country in the world. It is estimated that during his 
lifetime, the average American will consume pork 
containing trichinae about two hundred times. 

Few infections result in severe illness. “Although 
in autopsy surveys of over 10,000 persons in the 
United States, the average incidence of recovery of 
trichina larvae is 16 per cent, it has been found that 
if the methods of examination are more thorough, 
the incidence is about 30 per cent” (1). Infection is 
not passed from person to person. 

Incidence of trichinosis in the United States 
among hogs during the past fifty years has shown 
relatively little decline. 

Trichinosis is one of the diseases affecting both 
man and animal. Historically it appears to be as old 
as man. Some reviewers believe recognition of the 
disease was the reason the Israelites were prohibited 
from eating pork. Rats and bears are also affected 
with it. The extent of the trichinosis problem can be 
seen from the study of autopsies cited above (1). 
Authorities on the subject estimate that 16 per cent, 
or some 22 million persons, may have been infected 
(principally in the acute phase) to some degree with 
this strength-draining disease. However, Jewish 
persons are rarely affected. 

A twenty-one-year-old, first-year medical student, 
James Paget, discovered the encysted worm re- 
sponsible for trichinosis in February 1835 as he dis- 
sected the muscles of an Italian man of fifty who had 
died of pulmonary tuberculosis. He made sketches 
which still exist and read a paper on his discovery 
of the worm four days later. From earlier readings, 
it is assumed the calcified cysts had been observed 
in the 1820’s, but their significance was not recog- 
nized. Owen gave the parasite the name T'richina 
spiralis. In 1896 it was changed to Trichinella spiralis 
by Railliet because the original generic term 
“trichina” had prior usage in entomology (2). 


1 Received for publication December 27, 1955. 
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In the 1840’s, trichinae cysts were first observed 
in the United States in autopsies by Bowditch and 
Leidy. Leidy found the parasites in a slice of cooked 
pork he was eating, having been prompted to examine 
the pork with a microscope because the meat felt 
gritty between his teeth. 

The first fatal case was reported in Germany in 
1860 by Zenker. He also suggested the method of 
spread of the disease. The first clinical occurrence in 
the United States was reported in 1864. After 
Zenker’s revelation of the life cycle of Trichinella 
spiralis and two serious epidemics of trichinosis in 
Germany, the hog became an object of suspicion. 
Although this disease was first recognized nearly a 
hundred years ago, it still seems to be quite wide- 
spread in this country. 


Epidemiology of Trichinosis 

Trichinosis is caused by minute intestinal worms 
which can hardly be seen with the naked eye. The 
larvae ingested in pork develop in the body into 
adult male or female worms. The adult worms 
copulate, the female then giving birth to young 
larvae which migrate into the blood stream and 
eventually penetrate and encyst in the voluntary 
muscles. Although mammals other than the hog are 
similarly infected, the chief source of the infection 
for man is pork. 

Human outbreaks of the disease have occurred 
among those who eat raw or semi-raw pork products. 
Often family groups become infected following the 
preparation of homemade sausage, salami, and other 
products containing pork. The custom of tasting the 
mixture of raw pork to determine if it is properly 
spiced may be dangerous. 

Trichinosis would not occur in hogs normally if 
they did not have access to raw garbage containing 
raw pork and if they had no access to infected 
rodents which they might consume. The incidence of 
trichinosis in garbage-fed hogs is more than 10 per 
cent. In grain-fed hogs it is less than 1 per cent, and 
in those fed cooked garbage, it is rare. 

The concentration of the worms in grain-fed hogs 
is generally not sufficient to produce serious clinical 
illness in those who eat the meat, even though it may 
not be cooked as thoroughly as generally recom- 
mended. Clinical manifestations either are not pres- 
ent or are so mild as seldom to suggest trichinosis. 
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Many of these illnesses are probably diagnosed and 
treated as mild food poisoning. The chances of serious 
clinical illness from eating pork derived from garbage- 
fed hogs is greater, since these animals will frequently 
have heavy infestations. 

Trichinosis is not considered a major public 
health problem because of the relative scarcity of 
reported clinical cases. It is readily preventable yet 
continues to occur in the United States with disturb- 
ing frequency. 


Symptoms of Trichinosis 


In the literature, the symptoms of trichinosis in 
human beings are described in a number of ways. 
They vary with the stages of development of 
trichinae in the body, and the intensity of the symp- 
toms varies according to the number of living 
trichinae ingested. When the trichinae are developing 
in the intestines (during the intestinal stage) and 
producing young, there may be no definite symptoms 
although sometimes nausea, vomiting, diarrhea, and 
abdominal pain occur during the first week. Some- 
times constipation, instead of diarrhea, is a trouble- 
some and persistent symptom. 

From five days to twelve weeks after infection, the 
new-born larvae are distributed through the body 
and invade the muscles. This is called the second or 
muscular stage and is accompanied by muscular pain 
and fever, both of varying severity. Movements of 
the eyes and tongue, breathing, chewing, and swal- 
lowing may be difficult. Sometimes hemorrhages 
under the fingernails and toenails occur. In moder- 
ately severe or severe infections, there is a gradual 
lessening of symptoms after four to six weeks as the 
larvae are becoming fully encysted in the muscles. 
Thereafter no reproduction of larvae takes place in 
the muscles. There may be pronounced swelling of the 
arms, legs, abdominal wall, and face. There may be 
irregular fever, and sometimes pneumonia develops. 

Evidently the encysted trichinae can live for years 
until they are ingested with the flesh by another 
host. 

Early symptoms of trichinosis often resemble those 
of other diseases. (Mild cases sometimes develop 
muscle pains and malaise.) Therefore, the disease is 
often mistaken for influenza, sinusitis, acute inflam- 
mation of the kidney, chronic rheumatic fever, food 
poisoning, infantile paralysis, typhoid fever, tubercu- 
losis, and other diseases. Diagnostic aids for the 
physician are tests of the blood for an increase of 
certain white blood cells (eosinophils); a skin test; 
and a blood serum test. A biopsy of some of the 
muscle can also be made to determine the presence of 
trichinae and acute inflammation. 


Treatment 


Trichinosis is incurable, except as the body 
eventually encysts the worms, because there is no 
way to remove the worms once they’ve invaded 
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human tissues. However, if a diagnosis is made early 
while the worms are still in the intestines, purging 
may be of some help. Bed rest for the patient is very 
important in order to conserve his strength. The use 
of ACTH and cortisone may be valuable in lessening 
the severity of the symptoms. 


Control Measures 


Although in recent years more concentrated ex- 
periments have been carried on to try to control 
trichinosis, much still needs to be done. One of the 
first means of controlling trichinosis was the mi- 
croscopic examination of pork. Such examination was 
practiced in Germany as early as 1863. Still trichi- 
nosis was found. Some European countries believed 
pork products imported from the United States were 
responsible. Therefore, beginning in 1879 through 
1883, ordinances were passed by governments in 
Italy, Germany, Portugal, Norway, France, Austria, 
and Hungary to forbid the importation of American 
pork (3). 

With the passage of a new meat-inspection act by 
the Congress in 1906, microscopic examination of pork 
intended for export was discontinued, largely be- 
cause this inspection proved to be inherently im- 
perfect. According to information published in 
European countries that imported our pork, rein- 
spections in the receiving countries showed that the 
parasites were still present in many cases. From a 
practical standpoint, only about three samples could 
be examined from each carcass. Even though the 
samples were taken from muscles most likely to be 
infected, the chances of not finding the parasites in 
the small portions of meat examined proved great 
enough to cast serious doubt on the adequacy of this 
method of prophylaxis against trichinosis. 

One microscopic method used today is the di- 
gestion technique, the results of which give reliable 
information on the presence or absence of trichinae. 
Dead larvae are likely to be digested; live larvae will 
resist digestion. Microscopic compression is also used. 
By this method, thin portions of teased muscle are 
compressed between two glass plates and examined 
for trichinae under the dissecting microscope or the 
low power of the ordinary microscope (3). 


Refrigeration of Pork 


With the advent of commercial quick-freezing of 
foods, another opportunity for control of trichinosis 
was made available. However, frozen pork lacks the 
desirable qualities of fresh pork, and further investi- 
gation of this process is needed. 

Instructions for the proper refrigeration of pork 
for the destruction of trichinae which appear in the 
Sanitary Code of New York City follow (4). They 
are used as a guide by other cities. 


Pork in groups 1 and 2, refrigeration for the destruction of 
trichinae. Pork in group 1 shall consist of pieces not exceed- 
ing 6 in. in thickness or arranged in layers not exceeding 6 
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in. in depth, or stored as solidly frozen blocks not exceeding 
6 in. in thickness. Pork in group 2 shall consist of pieces or 
layers or contents of barrels or containers, the thickness of 
which exceeds 6 in., but is not in excess of 27 in. Pork in 
group 1 and group 2 to be refrigerated for the destruction 
of trichinae shall be subjected to a temperature of 5°F., or 
—10°F. or —20°F. for not less than the corresponding num- 
ber of successive days, as indicated in the following table: 


TEMPERATURE GROUP 1 GROUP 2 
5°F. 20 days 30 days 
—10°F. 10 days 20 days 
— 20°F. 6 days 12 days 


Effect of Salt and Dehydration on Trichinae 

The possibility of destroying trichinae in pork by 
the application of salt in varying quantities early 
attracted the attention of investigators. In con- 
formity with manufacturing procedures in vogue at 
that time a standard rule was evolved which required 
the addition of salt to the product in specified 
amounts. lor example, in the case of sausages, the 
use of 31 lb. salt per 100 lb. ground meat is specified 
by the regulations. Further investigations are being 
carried on for information concerning the time 
trichinae in meat will die when the meat is held at a 
constant temperature after admixture of the salt, 
and under conditions where evaporation of moisture 
from the meat is reduced to a minimum. Most of this 
investigation is still in progress, and much remains 
to be done with other concentrations of salt and with 
meat exposed to different temperatures after salting. 

It was in the last war that attention was focused 
on the possibility of dehydrating pork to save 
shipping and carrying space and enhancing the 
keeping qualities of the meat. The first investiga- 
tions involved meat that was cooked before de- 
hydrating; it was later found possible to produce a 
pork product of rather high quality by dehydrating 
the raw meat at relatively low temperatures by the 
freezing cabinet process. This process involved rapid 
freezing of the meat, grinding in the frozen state, 
and drying in a cabinet drier by means of a stream 
of air passed over and through the meat. It is con- 
cluded that temperatures lower than 48°C. are not 
to be recommended in the dehydration of pork from 
the standpoint of destroying the viability of any 
trichinae that may be present, and that if the meat 
dehydrated at a temperature of 48°C. or higher is 
dehydrated to a moisture content of 2 per cent or 
less, the viability of the contained trichinae will be 
destroyed (5). 


Gamma Irradiation of Pork 
Research is still progressing on the use of X-rays 
or gamma rays to render trichina larvae in pork 
incapable of reproduction. A dose of 3500 rep X-rays 
applied to trichina larvae in vitro will render most 
of the maturing parasites sexually sterile, and a dose 
of 5000 to 6000 rep will prevent most of the larvae 








from developing to adult forms. By means of the 
penetrating gamma rays of cobalt 60, it may be 
possible to irradiate whole hog carcasses at once, thus 
making the meat safe for human consumption. After 
such irradiation, no change in the flavor of the pork 
was detectable, and no radio-activity was induced 
in the meat, so that no injury is produced in any 
person who eats the meat. Research on the cost of 
this method of control is still under way. It may be 
that waste fission products of ‘‘atomic”’ radiation may 
be cheaper and could be used to yield the desired 
amount of radiation in pork inexpensively and 
rapidly (6). 

It has been estimated that the total cost of a 
radiation chamber with operating staff would be 
around $160,550 per year. Based on 1950 production 
figures, 68,504,000 head of hogs yielded 9,265,000,000 
lb. pork, or an average for each hog of 135 lb., ex- 
clusive of lard. For the plant under design (operating 
at a daily capacity of 2,000 hogs, 260 days in a year), 
the total production of pork would be 70,200,000 
lb. a year; on the basis of an irradiation cost of 
$160,550 per vear, the cost of irradiating the pork 
would be 0.283 cents per pound or 31.1 cents 
per hog (7). 


Sanitary Disposal of Garbage 


Much has been written in recent years about 
another method for the control of trichinosis in hogs, 
namely, feeding of cooked garbage. Elimination of 
the infection in hogs would mean the elimination of 
the infection in man, and many believe that the 
cooking of all garbage fed to hogs to a temperature 
of 137°F. would provide such a safeguard. (Dehydra- 
tion and reduction of garbage have also been at- 
tempted, but up to this time have proved to be too 
expensive.) Although forty-three states now have 
regulations or legislation requiring that all garbage 
and offal fed to hogs be cooked at licensed cooking 
establishments where adequate recording controls 
are maintained, adequate enforcement of such a 
regulation is difficult. Other recommendations along 
this line which have been made by the National 
Conference on Trichinosis are: enforcement by the 
U. S. Public Health Service of the section of the 
Interstate Quarantine Regulations that prohibits 
the shipping of uncooked garbage across state lines 
for the purpose of feeding swine; banning the use of 
garbage as hog feed; prohibition by federal law of the 
moving of live hogs or raw pork out of any state that 
does not have and enforce garbage cooking regula- 
tions; education of the farmer to remove all raw pork 
scraps and offal from his own household garbage to 
be fed to swine for his own use; dissemination of 
information on incineration and alternative methods 
for garbage disposal; and prohibition by state law of 
the sale of garbage-fed hogs for slaughter at plants 
not having federal inspection or its equivalent (8). 

Another proposal concerning garbage is the dis- 
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posal of it so that it would be inaccessible to animals. 
Such means include incineration, burial or use of the 
sanitary landfill, grinding and disposal with sewage, 
composting, and reduction for salvage of animal fats. 
The first two methods are already in wide use—the 
first in larger cities and the second is generally 
found in smaller cities, but sometimes in the larger 
cities also. Homemakers are inclined to dispose of 
garbage with the sewage. However, disposal units are 
expensive, maintenance sometimes offers a problem, 
and this method calls on the sewage plants to handle 
an additional load which is not possible for all plants 
to absorb for long without complete remodeling. 
Research is still under way on composting. At 
present, composting and reduction have not proved 
successful economically. 

Other methods of control of trichinosis suggested 
in the literature include destruction of rats; burning 
or burying deeply in quicklime carcasses of hogs that 
die; continued education of swine producers in live- 
stock sanitation and disease prevention; enforcement 
of federal regulations for processed meats, smoking, 
curing, and various forms of pickling of pork. 


Control Measures in the Home 


The public, too, must receive continuous education 
in the proper cooking and processing of pork and 
pork products. Although this may not be too practi- 
‘al, suggestions have been made for the considera- 
tion of enactment of legislation requiring every retail 
store selling pork or pork products to post one or 
more signs reading, ‘‘Cook pork thoroughly,” or 
some equivalent statement. Further, it is believed 
that placards for butcher shops, reading ‘‘Cook pork 
thoroughly,” should be prepared and distributed by 
the U. S. Public Health Service, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and/or state health de- 
partments. 

The Trichinella spiralis is an obligatory parasite; 
it is limited to a single life condition. There is no 
free living stage. It will persist when encysted in 
meat (muscles). It will grow and reproduce at body 
temperature under the conditions existing in the 
mucosa of the upper part of the small intestine, in 
the lymphatic spaces, in the blood stream, and in 
the striated muscles (9). 

Therefore, probably the best and most useful con- 
trol at present is one which can be applied in every 
home before eating any pork or pork product—that 
of thorough cooking. Trichinae are destroyed by 
heat. The meat thermometer provides the most 
reliable method for testing thoroughness of cooking 
when thick cuts, such as hams and shoulder cuts, 
are roasted. The bulb should be inserted in the 
center of the thickest part of the meat and should 
not touch either bone or fat. About 30 to 35 min. per 
pound of meat should be allowed at an oven tempera- 
ture between 300° and 350°F. (internal temperature 
of the meat at 185°F). If a thermometer is not used, 


Handling Pork to Prevent Trichinosis 


small incisions next to the bone can be made to 
determine whether fresh pork is well cooked through- 
out. This method can be used with roasts and chops. 
When thoroughly cooked, the color has changed 
from pink to gray-white. There are no conditions 
under which pork remains pink when it is thoroughly 
cooked. 

Carefully controlled experiments have shown 
that all trichina larvae are quickly killed at 55°C. 
(131°F.) and instantly killed at 60°C. (140°F.). 
Federal regulations require that for protection by 
cooking, all parts of the meat must reach a tempera- 
ture of 58.3°C. (139°F.). However, the American 
Public Health Association recommends the cooking 
of all parts of the meat to 65.6°C. (150°F.); 
thus 185°F. represents a large margin of safety (10). 

Spices have no known value in _ destroying 
Trichinella spiralis. According to Fellers (11), the 
value of spices as food preservatives has been over- 
rated. 

Fresh sausage is highly perishable, like any ground, 
fresh meat. It should be thoroughly cooked before 
2aten. Meat loaf should be cooked at an internal 
temperature of 185°. and should never be allowed 
to stand at room temperature. Special attention 
should be given to pork liver, also. 

Uncooked sausages (liver sausage, frankfurters, 
bologna) are sold but, if under federal inspection, 
must be treated in one of three ways to destroy 
Trichinella spiralis: (a) all parts must be heated to 
the absolute minimum temperature of 137°F.; (b) 
if not more than 6 in. thick, held at temperatures of 
not higher than 5°F. for not less than twenty days, 
—10°F. for not less than ten days, or —20°F. for 
not less than six days; or (c) subjected to special 
curing methods including drying, salting, and smok- 
ing under sharply specified conditions. Vendored 
sausage or locally prepared pork products might 
possibly not be sold under inspection. Some states 
require inspection. Therefore, the consumer should 
look for the federal inspection label. This label also 
protects the consumer when buying processed hams 
and other processed meats. 

A butcher doesn’t often grind pork, but if he 
should, as for meat loaf, the best protection for the 
next customer who has her meat ground for ham- 
burger is to cook it thoroughly so that the interior 
reaches at least 139°F. It is doubtful that meat loaf 
would be eaten undercooked if the homemaker 
follows the timing in reliable recipes. Unless she 
knows the hamburger is not pork, it should be 
cooked thoroughly as she would not be protected by 
the butcher. 


Conclusions 
Since trichina worms are acquired in food, trichino- 
sis can be prevented. Prevention so far is the only 
sure way to bring trichinosis under control. Strict 
observance of hygienic precautions, such as thorough 
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cooking of pork products and avoidance of tasting 
raw pork, would do much to lower the human inci- 
dence of this disease. Trichinae can only be de- 
stroyed if pork is properly processed before con- 
sumption. The consumer would then be assured of 
freedom from infection by trichinae. 

The control and eventual eradication of trichino- 
sis depends on the prevention of feeding of raw 
garbage to swine and of allowing them access to 
dead rats which may be infected. This would elimi- 
nate the disease in the host animal. 

Improvements in diagnostic procedures and in 
reporting of cases are needed to reveal the number 
of infections and deaths in man and hogs. 

Programs for the control of and eradication of this 
animal disease transmissible to man need to be 
continued. There needs to be continued evaluation of 
the methods used for the control of trichinosis to 
formulate further recommendations and _ possible 
research. We should concentrate on finding workable 
solutions to those problems which offer the greatest 
threat and against which remedial action is feasible. 

Cooperation between the farm, the public, and the 
health department is necessary in the control of 
trichinosis. All groups working together can improve 
the public’s health as far as this disease is concerned. 

The control of trichinosis is important, not only 
because of its effect on the health and life of human 
beings, but also because of agricultural and economic 
considerations. 


Energy output in 2 
hr. of watching TV 


158 calories 
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Caloric intake from snacks 


calories 
1 cup coffee with 


2 tbsp. cream 60 

2 tsp. sugar 40 

1 can of beer 175 
1 cup buttered popcorn 155 
15 peanuts 85 
1 chocolate bar with nuts 270 


10 cheese crackers 
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Lard vs. a Vegetable Fat in Relation 
to Liver and Serum Cholesterol’ 


RUTH OKEY, Ph.D., and MARCIA M. STONE 


Department of Home Economics, University of California, 
Berkeley 


XPERIMENTAL evidence as to the extent to 
which the composition of dietary fat may 
influence cholesterol accumulation in tissue 

is neither adequate nor clean cut. Since the classic 
work of Schénheimer et al. (1), sterols of vegetable 
origin have been regarded as unabsorbable. Some of 
them—notably the soy sterols (2)—have been re- 
ported to interfere with the absorption of cholesterol 
and to prevent the formation of atherosclerotic 
plaques (2). Vegetable fats have been rated as in- 
hibitors of cholesterol deposition in tissue (without 
much reference to their composition) while animal 
fats have, in an equally sweeping fashion, been rated 
as likely to increase it. 

Recently, however, dihydrocholesterol, which is 
present in the unsaponifiable part of many fats, has 
been shown to be absorbed and has been found in 
atherosclerotic plaques in chickens (3). Curran and 
Costello (4) have presented evidence suggesting that 
plant sterols are not so much unabsorbable as that 
their presence in serum and tissue may often not be 
shown by the usual analytical procedures. (Saturated 
sterols, such as dihydrocholesterol and the plant 
sterol, dihydrositosterol, do not give a_ positive 
Liebermann Burchard reaction and are not shown by 
the usual analytical procedures.) These authors re- 
ported that plant sterols, like cholesterol, inhibited 
cholesterol synthesis. Quantitatively, the percentage 
of cholesterol in fats derived from adipose tissue may 
be as low as 0.05. On the other hand, some seed 
embryo oils have been reported to contain more than 
2.0 per cent sterol (5). It is logical, also, to expect 
that the nature of the fatty acid glycerides, which 
constitute 97 to 99 per cent of the fat, may be of 
importance in relation to the absorption and use of 

1 Financed in part by grant-in-aid H-1013, U.S. Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and by Western Regional Experiment Station, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, project W4, from funds 


appropriated under the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946. Received for publication May 14, 1956. 


food cholesterol and the rate of cholesterol synthesis 
in the body. In commercially blended shortenings, 
the presence of unnatural fatty acid isomers (formed 
during hydrogenation of trienoic acids), antioxidants, 
emulsifying agents, or other additives may also be 
important. 

The choice of a food fat is likely to be determined 
by such factors as cost, flavor, texture, melting point, 
and ease of blending, all of which the manufacturer 
may alter by his method of processing. The com- 
position of a commercial shortening sold under a 
given brand name may vary from time to time with 
the cost and availability of the constituent fats. In 
one case, we found a variation that did make a differ- 
ence in cholesterol storage in the laboratory rat. 
Practically, therefore, it appeared desirable to find 
out if the differences within the usual range of com- 
position and origin likely to be encountered in our 
most frequently used shortenings are of any real 
importance in relation to accumulation of choles- 
terol in tissue. The two studies reported here were 
undertaken as pilot experiments and represent only 
a beginning of the work needed. In each study, lard 
and a vegetable fat of approximately the same melt- 
ing point and texture were compared. 


Experimental Plan 


Study I developed from an investigation of the 
effect of protein intake on liver cholesterol. The 
two series of diets used (Table 1) were identical 
except that one contained lard and the other a com- 
mercially hardened vegetable fat.2 The lard was 
specially prepared without additives. Diets were 
kept in the freezer until fed and were given in small 
amounts to avoid rancidity. When cholesterol was 
fed, it was dissolved in the melted fat at approxi- 
mately 80°C. The 13.5 per cent level of fat was that 
used for previous protein studies. 

Rats of the Long-Evans strain were used. When 
the males weighed 150 gm. and the females 135 gm., 
120 rats were divided into sub-groups and fed as 
follows: (a) 15 per cent protein with lard alone; 
(b) 15 per cent protein with vegetable fat alone; 
(c) 15 per cent protein with 1 per cent cholesterol 


2 Primex. 






















TABLE 1 


Composition of diets* 


STUDY I | 
ITEM STUDY II 
Series A | Series B 

- parts parts parts 
Casein 5 5 5 
Egg albumin 10 25 10 
Fat 13.5 13.5 15 
Salts (USPXI) 4 } 4 
Sucrose* 65.5 50.5 64 
**Adex”’ mixt 1 ] 1 
“BR”? mixt 1 1 1 


* When cholesterol was fed, 1 gm. cholesterol replaced 
1 gm. sucrose. 

+ Adex mix furnished, per kilogram diet: 15,000 I.U. 
vitamin A (as distillate); 1,000 I.U. vitamin D; 5 mg. 
menadione; and 100 mg. mixed tocopherols. It was made 
up with cottonseed oil. 

t “‘B”’ mix furnished, per kilogram diet: 4.0 mg. thia- 
mine, 4 mg. riboflavin; 2 mg. pyridoxine; 1.5 mg. biotin; 
2 mg. folacin; 10 mg. pantothenate; 10 mg. niacin; 10 mg. 
para-aminobenzoie acid; 100 mg. ascorbic acid; 500 mg. 
inositol. Choline was furnished separately at the level of 
750 mg. per kilogram diet. 


and lard; (d) 15 per cent protein with 1 per cent 
cholesterol and vegetable fat; (e) 30 per cent protein 
with lard alone; (f) 30 per cent protein with vegetable 
fat alone; (g) 30 per cent protein with lard and 1 per 
cent cholesterol; (h) 30 per cent protein with vege- 
table fat and 1 per cent cholesterol. The rats were 
caged individually and weighed weekly; food intake 
records were kept. After twenty-eight to thirty days 
the animals were sacrificed by decapitation. Liver 
fat and cholesterol were determined as previously 
described (6). 

Study II differed from the first in several re- 
spects: (a) Only one level of protein (15 per cent) 
was used. (b) The diets contained 15 per cent fat. 
(c) Laboratory hardened, winterized cottonseed oil’, 
obtained without additives, was used instead of the 
commercially prepared shortening. (d) The rats were 
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placed on the diet at weaning and fed for seven 
weeks, making them comparable with those of 
Study J in respect to age at autopsy. (e) Serum 
cholesterols were determined by the method of 
Sperry and Webb (7). Otherwise, the procedures for 
autopsy and analysis of tissues were identical for the 
to studies. 
Results and Discussion 

The lipid data for the first study are summarized 
in Table 2, those for the second study in Table 3. 

In both studies, food intake and growth rates were 
well within normal ranges. Terminal weights of the 
animals of the corresponding sub-groups in the two 
studies were not very different. All animals seemed 
healthy. 

The higher levels of liver lipid and cholesterol in 
all the rats of Study JJ reflect both the higher level 
of fat intake and the longer experimental period. 

In Study J, differences in liver lipid and cholesterol 
between the corresponding sub-groups fed lard and 
vegetable fat were not very great. Males fed lard 
plus cholesterol with the 15 per cent protein diet had 
definitely higher mean liver cholesterols than did 
those fed vegetable fat, but variability within both 
groups was high. Females fed 30 per cent protein 
with cholesterol actually had higher liver cholesterols 
with vegetable fat than with lard. In general, there 
seemed to be less tendency toward high liver lipid 
and cholesterol storage in females than in males, 
and in animals fed 30 per cent protein than in those 
given only 15 per cent. 





3’ The cottonseed oil was hardened to approximately the 
melting point of lard by the addition of 10 per cent com- 
pletely hydrogenated cottonseed oil. Care was taken to 
keep the temperatures of the fat as low as possible to avoid 
transesterification. The iodine member of the mixture was 
97, as compared with 69 for the commercially blended 
vegetable fat and 64 for the lard. If the linoleate content 
of cottonseed oil is taken at the usual figure of 50 per cent, 
that of the mixture would be 45 per cent as against a prob- 
able 7 to 10 per cent for the lard and an unknown figure for 
the commercial shortening. 


TABLE 2 


15% PROTEIN INTAKE 
FAT : s 
Number of 


animals Total lipid 


Liver lipids and cholesterol (Study I) 





Total cholesterol 





30° PROTEIN INTAKE 


Number of 


Sa Total cholesterol 


Total lipid 

















Diets with Fat Only 


mg./liver 





% moist weight % moist weight % moist weight % moist weight mg./liver 








Lard 10d 5.5 + 0.4 0.30 + 0.02 344+ 3.5 90 3.9 + 0.1 0.23 + 0.004 2h se 2.7 
Vegetable fat 5c’ 5.5 + 0.9 0.30 + 0.04 35 + 8.0 59 3.4 + 0.1 0.21 + 0.014 21+ 1.5 
Lard 59 4.2+ 0.1 0.24 + 0.01 1+ 0.6 60 3.5 + 0.1 0.20 + 0.005 I+ 0.4 
Vegetable fat 59 4.1 + 0.9 0.21 + 0.01 16+ 1.4 49 3.9 + 0.4 0.21 + 0.008 16+ 1.2 
Diets with Fat and Cholesterol 
Lard 10¢ 15.8 + 1.4 2.58 + 0.19 327 + 32 10d 6.3 + 0.7 0.20 + 0.20 106 + 22 
Vegetable fat 5c’ 11.8 + 2.0 1.85 + 0.29 248 + 40 You 5.8 + 0.6 0.16 + 0.16 92 + 21 
Lard 6° 8.5 + 0.9 1.57 + 0.29 131 + 25 69° 6.5 + 0.4 0.12 + 0.12 95+ 7 
Vegetable fat 49 8.6 + 2.3 1.48 + 0.21 122 + 39 49 6.9 + 1.2 0.45 + 0.45 105 + 45 
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Lard vs. Vegetable Fat 





TABLE 3 
Serum and liver lipids (Study IT) 


NUMBER OF 


LIVER CHOLESTEROL 


FAT Aas TERM WEIGHT LIVER LIPID ; a oa es ‘ | SERUM CHOLESTEROL 
Moist weight Actual weight Fat-free dry weight | 
Diets with Fat Only 

gm. % moist weight ‘o mg./liver : mg./liver mg./ 100 gm. 7 
Lard 5c" 266 15.5 + 3.5 0.57 + 0.06 85 + 16 2.45 + 0.37 77+ 5.4 
Cottonseed oil 5c 268 9.9 + 2.0 0.38 + 0.04 Hot 6 1.38 + 0.13 67 + 3.2 
Lard 62 210 6.2 + 0.8 0.29 + 0.02 2+ 38 | 1.09 + 0.11 86+ 4.3 
Cottonseed oil 59 204 | 4.8 + 0.14 0.26 + 0.01 20+ 1 0.96 + 0.04 78 + 3.2 

Diets with Fat and Cholesterol 

Lard 9d 256 29.3 + 2.0 3.87 + 0.18 668 + 35 20.5 +1.7 95 + 7.4 
Cottonseed oil 100 242 26.6 + 1.6 3. + 0.21 605 + 44 17.4 + 2.1 82+ 5.9 
Lard 102 209 25.5 + 2.2 $1.35 + 0.19 550 + 28 21.2 + 2:2 109 + 7.6 
Cottonseed oil 109 218 |} 17.92+ 1.9 3.52 + 0.28 364 + 28 16.0 + 2.2 131 + 11.4 





The animals fed 15 per cent fat from weaning and 
for seven weeks (Study //, Table 3) showed more evi- 
dence of high liver lipid and cholesterol storage on 
the lard diet. Mean serum cholesterol values were 
always higher for females than for the corresponding 
groups of males. However, cholesterol-fed females 
on cottonseed oil had higher serum cholesterols than 
did those fed lard with cholesterol, and there was 
very little difference between the serum values for 
the female controls on the two diets. The differences 
in liver cholesterol between values for control males 
fed lard and control males fed cottonseed oil were 
proportionately greater than for the corresponding 
cholesterol-fed groups of males. 

In general, differences are the less significant be- 
cause, in each case, lipid and cholesterol values of one 
or two animals were likely to deviate rather widely 
from those of the others in the group. However, 
comparisons based on median values rather than on 
means gave the same indication that, in males, lard 
tends to promote a greater liver storage of fat and 
cholesterol than does vegetable fat or cottonseed oil. 
In females, differences have not been so marked, 
and there has even been evidence that the vegetable 
fat might give rise to higher levels of circulating 
cholesterol than does the lard. 

Since the vegetable oils used in a commercially 
blended fat vary from time to time with availability 
and price, it is possible that the values for vegetable 
fat obtained in Study J may not be representative of 
all vegetable shortenings. Undoubtedly the per- 
centage of fatty acid with more than one double 
bond was higher in the cottonseed oil used in Study 
IT than in the fat used in Study J. This may have 
contributed to the ease of movement of the cho- 
lesterol. 

While the study leaves many unsolved problems, 
results suggest: 

(a) Differences in composition of dietary fat may 
make more difference in males than in females, and 
in animals fed a low- rather than a high-protein diet. 


(b) The level of serum cholesterol is not always 
parallel to that of stored cholesterol, especially in 
females. Feeding of lard in males with a low-protein 
diet tended to result in more liver cholesterol storage 
than did a like amount of the commercial shortening 
or hardened cottonseed oil. 


Summary 


Two studies are reported, in which matched groups 
of rats were fed (a) lard and (b) vegetable fat, each 
with and without cholesterol. 

The lard-fed male rats tended to store somewhat 
more liver cholesterol than did those fed equal 
percentages of vegetable fat. Differences were les- 
sened by an increase in the protein content of the 
diet. Lard-fed females showed smaller differences in 
liver cholesterol than did males. Serum cholesterols 
were, however, consistently higher in females. 
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OUNTY institutions for the care of the aged 
and infirm are undergoing many changes in 
organization and financing. Traditionally, the 

“county home” has included a farming operation, 
and the residents of the home contributed a large 
share of the labor for both the farm and the house- 
hold. With the introduction of social security, more 
elderly persons are able to support themselves out- 
side of an institution until such time as the in- 
firmities of age require medical and nursing care. 
Thus the county institution is becoming a combina- 
tion of hospital and infirmary with a minimum of 
simple domiciliary care. 

An infirm and aged population cannot contribute 
to farm labor or to the heavier housekeeping and food 
preparation tasks about the institution. The result is 
that the farms are being liquidated, and the county 
must assume not only the cost of purchasing food on 
the open market but an enlarged labor force to 
service the institution. 

The problems of providing adequate food to the 
residents of these county institutions is further 
complicated by the age, illness, and inactivity of the 
residents and by the fact that most of them do not 
expect to leave the institution alive. Thus there may 
be little motivation for making an effort to learn to 
eat and like institutionally prepared meals. It is 
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Nutritional Status of the 


pertinent during this period of changing social or- 
ganization to record studies of nutritional status and 
food intake or supply of residents of county-sup- 
ported institutions. 

An evaluation of the food service of one county 
hospital and infirmary (herein called Institution A) 
was made by Smith (1) from March through Decem- 
ber, 1953, and again in September, 1954. Estimates 
of the nutritive value of the per capita food supply 
indicated that dietary allowances recommended by 
the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council (2) were met or exceeded, although 
the consumption of certain foods, such as leafy green 
and yellow vegetables and certain fruits, appeared 
low in relation to standard food plans. Analyses of 
blood hemoglobin, serum carotene and vitamin A, 
and serum ascorbic acid of the residents are pre- 
sented here as further evaluation of the nutritional 
adequacy of the food supplies of the institution. 

During the same period, it was possible to make a 
similar survey of the blood hemoglobin, plasma 
ascorbic acid, vitamin A and carotene, and plasma 
proteins of the patients assigned to the rehabilitation 
unit of a second county institution (Institution B). 


Plan of Study 


Sixty-four of the 107 residents of Institution A 
were in the hospital unit; of these, 16 were bed pa- 
tients. The distribution of ages was described by 
Smith (1). The age range was from forty-four to 
ninety-eight years, with 77 per cent of the subjects 
more than sixty-five years old. 

A capillary blood sample was obtained from each 
patient in October 1954, following a breakfast or 
lunch which was free from food containing more 
than traces of ascorbic acid. An aliquot of blood was 
analyzed immediately for hemoglobin by the 
alkaline hematin method, and serum was separated 
from the remainder of the blood by centrifuging. 
Aliquots of serum were deproteinized with 5 per 
cent trichloroacetic acid and frozen for ascorbic. acid 
analyses; the remainder of the serum was frozen for 
analyses of vitamin A and carotene, placed in dry 
ice, and transported to the Foods and Nutrition 
Laboratory of Michigan State University. Serum 
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Nutritional Status of Two County Institutions 





























TABLE 1 
Hemoglobin of residents of two county institutions for the care of the aged 
HEMOGLOBIN 
| Men Women ee 
RANGE OF VALUES Zz aa , Pe ree : = 
Institution A Institution B Institution A Institution B 

, 4 | Somber | | Numb | Wensber | Number 

Mean aun | Mean wean Mean acm | Mean Jae 

— ~gm./100ml. SOS | gm./100 ml. | a eal gm./100 ml. | _ ~— gm./100 ml. a gm./100 ml. | ao 
Below 9.9 | 7.3 | 1 0 9.6 1 | | 0 
10.0 to 10.9 | 10.5 2 | | 0 | 10.1 ie Se 0 
11.0 to 11.9 | 11.5 2 | 0 | 11.6 ae 0 
12.0 to 13.9 13.3 + 0.1*| 20 13.4 + 0.2 1l | 13.3+ 0.1 | 13 | 12.84 0.2 12 
14.0 to 15.9 114.9 + 0.1 | 36 15.1 + 0.2 6 14.5 + 0.1 | 18 | 146+0.2 4 
16.0 and above 116.9+0.3| 11 |161+0.1 4 | 16.5 x | 16.4 1 

Mean of all patients.........| 14.4 | 14.4 | 13.8 | | 13.4 | 


* Standard error of the mean. 


total ascorbic acid was determined by the procedure 
of Lowry, Lopez, and Bessey (3) and vitamin A and 
carotene were determined by the method of Bessey 
et al. (4). 

An attempt was made, using the recall method, to 
estimate the food intake of each patient for the 
24-hr. period preceding the sampling of blood. This 
was relatively unsuccessful since some residents did 
not speak English, others were senile, and a few were 
deaf and mute; food records were obtained for sixty 
subjects. Twenty-four patients received some form 
of vitamin supplement to the diet. 

The patients from Institution B were selected by 
the medical staff for their potential for partial or 
complete rehabilitation. The age range was from 
thirty-three to ninety-three years. Only 7 of 21 men 
studied were sixty-five years of age or more, but 13 
of 17 women were in this age group. Blood was 
drawn during the latter half of the morning after a 
7 o’clock breakfast consisting of cereal, milk, toast, 
butter, coffee, and fruit juice. The amounts of fruit 
juice served were 4 oz. or less, and many persons did 
not take this item because of dislike or prejudice. No 
food was allowed after breakfast. 

Methods for collecting and analyzing blood were 
the same as used at Institution A. The serum protein 
concentration was determined by the gradient tube 
method described by Lowry and Hunter (5). 

No records of the total food supply were available 
for Institution B, except as this might be inferred 
from the daily menus. However, the patients were 
able to cooperate in providing both a dietary history 
and a one-day diet recall record. Since sources of 
outside food were almost nonexistent, the house 
menu could be used as a partial check on the ac- 
curacy of these records. 


Results 
HEMOGLOBIN 


Blood hemoglobin values of the residents of the 
two county institutions are given in Table 1. The 





mean for all male patients at each institution was 
14.4 gm. hemoglobin per 100 ml. blood. Female 
patients of Institution A had a mean hemoglobin 
of 13.8 gm. per 100 ml. blood, while the mean value 
in Institution B was 13.4 gm. A higher mean value 
for blood hemoglobin for men than for women over 
fifty years of age was reported by Gillum et al. (6), 
who found that the mean was 14.5 gm. per 100 ml. 
for men and 13.4 gm. per 100 ml. for women in a 
study of 577 Californians. 

The distribution of all hemoglobin values also 
was the same as that reported by the California 
workers, although it was somewhat different in the 
two institutions. Fifty per cent of both men and 
women from Institution A maintained hemoglobin 
concentrations between 14.0 and 15.9 gm. per 100 
ml. blood, but 50 per cent of the men and 76 per 
cent of the women in Institution B had hemoglobin 
concentrations between 12.0 and 13.9 gm. per 100 
ml. Thus, while there were no extremly low hemo- 
globin concentrations recorded for subjects from the 
latter institution, the median value of this limited 
series was nearly 2 gm. per 100 ml. lower than in 
Institution A. 

Three men and two women in Institution A had 
hemoglobin values less than 11.0 gm. per 100 ml. 
The lowest value observed, 7.3 gm. per 100 ml., was 
for a ninety-eight-year-old man whose medical his- 
tory was satisfactory except for senility. An eighty- 
four-year-old man with a hemoglobin value of 10.6 
gm. per 100 ml. also appeared to be in satisfactory 
health. One seventy-year-old man with hemiplegia 
had a hemoglobin concentration of 10.4 gm. per 100 
ml. The two women with low hemoglobin values 
were seventy-two and sixty years old; one was dia- 
betic, the other syphilitic. Food recall records were 
obtained for three of these patients, all of whom had 
included meat and milk in the meals of the previ- 
ous day. 

Six patients were being given a liver extract 
preparation. Their hemoglobin concentrations ranged 
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TABLE 2 


Serum total ascorbic acid of residents of two county institu- 


tions for the care of the aged 


SERUM TOTAL ASCORBIC ACID 


Institution A Institution B 


RANGE OF . as ieee! 


VALUES Number of 


Number of 
cases | cases 
Mean Mean — 
ire Wom- Men Wom- 
en en 





mg./100 ml, mg./100 ml. mg./100 ml. 
Less than 

0.1 0.06 + 0.01* 3 ] 0 0 
0.1 to 0.29 0.21 + 0.01 18 5 |0.21 + 0.02) 5 4 
0.3 to 0.49 0.39 + 0.01 16 4 (0.35 + 0.02) 7 3 
0.5 to 0.69 0.58 + 0.01 10 7 (0.63 + 0.02) 3 ] 
0.7 to 0.89 (0.80 + 0.02} 9| 6 {0.79 1 2 
0.9 to 1.09 1.01 + 0.02 7 4 0.94 0 3 
1.1 to 1.29 |1.15 + 0.02 5 2 0 0 
1.3 and 

above 1.49 + 0.05 3 | 4 |1.53 0 ] 











* Standard error of the mean. 
from 11.6 to 15.8 gm. per 100 ml. Eleven additional 
cases were given a capsule containing 75 mg. ascorbic 
acid, liver fraction, and folic acid. Corresponding 
means for hemoglobin were 14.9 + 0.4 and 13.5 + 
0.6 gm. per 100 ml. whole blood. 

The finding that all but five of the subjects had 
hemoglobin values above 11.0 gm. per 100 ml. was 
in accord with the report of Smith (1) that food 
sources of protein and iron were adequate in the 
dietary of Institution A. 

Only four patients from Institution B consumed 
less than 60 gm. protein per day, and only one, a 
bed-fast woman of ninety-three, less than 45 gm. 
Mean caloric intakes were 2294 + 630 and 1582+ 
454 and mean daily iron intakes were 12.0 and 7.9 
mg. for the men and women respectively. The food 
supplied by this institution would also appear ade- 
quate in these respects. 


ASCORBIC ACID 


Mean total serum ascorbic acid concentrations 
were 0.57 and 0.39 mg. per 100 ml. for all male 
patients and 0.73 and 0.59 mg. per 100 ml. for female 
patients in Institutions A and B, respectively (Table 
2). These mean values were lower than those re- 
ported by Morgan et al. (7) for 514 Californians 
living in their own homes, although greater than the 
average concentrations of 0.27 mg. per 100 ml. found 
for forty-four men living in a county institution in 
California. Sixty-six per cent of the men and 51 per 
cent of the women in Institution A and 94 and 59 
per cent of the men and women in Institution B had 
serum ascorbic acid values below 0.7 mg. per 100 ml. 
Twenty-seven men and ten women in the two insti- 
tutions had values of less than 0.8 mg. per 100 ml. 

The food supplied at Institution A was theo- 
retically adequate to meet the dietary allowances 

















TABLE 3 


Serum vitamin A and carotene of residents of two county in- 


stitutions for the care of the aged 


INSTITUTION A INSTITUTION B 


RANGE OF Number of 
VALUES cases cases 
Mean Mean 
Men | Wom- Men | Won- 
: en ; en 


Serum Vitamin A 








mceg./100 ml. mcg./100 ml. mcg./100 ml. 
Less than 

9.9 6 l 0 0 0 
10.0 to 19.9 16 + 1.1* 3 A} Sct 156 2 l 
20.0 to 29.9 26 + 1.1 { 3 | 20+ 2.4 l 2 
30.0 to 39.9 35 + 0.4 13 6; 36+ 1.3 3 2 
10.0 to 49.9 45 + 0.5 21 9 | 45 l 0 
50.0 to 69.9 68 + 1.0 17 9/614 3.2 2 l 
70.0 and 

above 74 + 2.8 ] 2|89 + 5.7 3 I 





Less than 


19.9 12 0 l 0 0 
20.0 to 49.9 36 + 3.0 Ss 2 41 0 2 
50.0 to 79.9 65 + 1.4 21 12; 60 + 3.6 4 0 
80.0 to 

109.9 98 + 1.5 21 8; 91+ 3.5 2 } 
110.0 to 

139.9 124 + 2.8 9 6 121 + 1.3 Z 0 
140 and 

above 150 + 1.9 l 5 (189 + 16.1 3 2 


* Standard error of the mean. 


for ascorbic acid for all residents (1). However, many 
of the patients had not developed a liking for fruits 
and vegetables. One-fourth of the patients from 
whom recall food records were obtained on a day 
when tomatoes and oranges had been served indi- 
cated that they had not eaten these foods. 

Institution B also served generous amounts of 
fruit juices, but acceptance was low. It is difficult to 
evaluate the ascorbic acid contribution of vegetables 
served in this institution since the cooking of vege- 
tables was completed in time to serve the staff 
before patients were fed. The vegetable was held 
during this interval in heated containers under 
conditions conducive to destruction of the ascorbic 
acid (8). Mean intakes of ascorbic acid calculated 
for food as served were estimated at 43 and 60 mg. 
per day for men and women, exclusive of one case 
being given large doses of synthetic vitamin. 


VITAMIN A AND CAROTENE 


There was insufficient serum for analysis of serum 
vitamin A and carotene for all patients. Table 3 
presents values for 93 patients from Institution A 
and data on serum vitamin A for 19 patients and on 
serum carotene for patients from Institution B. The 
average vitamin A concentration in the serum of pa- 
tients from Institutions A and B was 43 and 46 mcg. 
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TABLE 4 


AGE RANGE eee HEMOGLOBIN 
; years : : gm.) 100ml. 
30 to 39 
men 2 14.0 
40 to 49 
men 4 15.8 + 1.34* 
women 4 13.2 + 1.44 | 
50 to 59 
men 11 14.9 + 0.70 
women 7 14.4 + 1.76 | 
60 to 69 | 
men 18 14.4+ 0.86 | 
women 13 3941.54 | 
70 to 79 
men 39 14.7 + 1.78 
women 19 13.4 + 1.16 
80 to 89 
men 16 13.8 + 1.57 | 
women 6 13.4 + 0.69 
90 and over 
men 3 11.1 
women 3 13.0 


* Standard deviation of the mean. 


per 100 ml. About two-thirds of the patients in each 
institution had serum values of less than 50 meg. per 
100 ml. Sixteen per cent in Institution A and 31 per 
cent in Institution B had serum values below 30 
meg. per 100 ml. There was no difference in the dis- 
tribution of values in men and women. 

About one-third of the serum vitamin A concen- 
trations reported by Gillum, Morgan, and Sailer (9) 
were under 50 meg. per 100 ml. and two-thirds were 
below 60. 

The mean serum carotene concentrations in this 
series were 83 and 92 meg. per 100 ml. for men and 
women of Institution A and 112 and 110 meg. per 
100 ml. for male and female subjects in Institution 
B. Gillum et al. (9) reported mean serum values of 
118 and 120 meg. per 100 ml. for men and women 
respectively, with 53 per cent of the values below 110 
meg. Seventy-nine and 48 per cent of the subjects 
in the study reported here had serum carotene values 
below 110 meg. per 100 ml. 

Three patients had serum vitamin A concentra- 
tions of less than 18 meg. per 100 ml. and serum 
carotene values ranging from 93 to 146 meg. per 
100 ml. Two of these patients were seventy-nine and 
ninety-three years of age, and both suffered from ad- 
vanced cardiovascular disease. The third was a 
woman of forty-five of limited intelligence but with- 
out demonstrated pathology which might limit caro- 
tene absorption or conversion to vitamin A. 


EFFECT OF AGE ON BLOOD CONSTITUENTS 


The data were tabulated by decades (Table 4), 
but no mean age differences were apparent until 


Concentration of hemoglobin, ascorbic acid, vitamin A, and carotene by age groups 


ASCORBIC ACID VITAMIN A CAROTENE 


mg./100 ml. ~~ -meg./100 ml. mcg./100 ml. 


0.43 130.6 

0.60 + 0.60 42.54 8.1 102.5 + 33.6 
1.15 + 0.61 35.0 + 20.5 147.44 1.3 
0.80 + 0.24 49.24 9.3 101.4 + 36.9 
0.42 + 0.40 46.0 + 21.2 71.5 + 27.6 
0.38 + 0.28 41.4 + 23.5 90.9 + 36.7 
0.61 + 0.26 43.6 + 18.0 84.6 + 28.8 
0.55 + 0.32 41.2 + 16.6 84.0 + 29.1 
0.67 + 0.31 48.9 + 17.2 112.4 + 61.5 
0.55 + 0.41 55.6 + 15.9 90.8 + 41.6 
0.54 + 0.48 35.4 4 7.1 75.1 + 30.5 
0.32 32.7 1.6 

1.27 24.4 74.1 


after age ninety at which time mean hemoglobin 
vitamin A, and, to a lesser extent, carotene values 
were lower. It was of interest that there were indi- 
viduals at all ages who appeared able to maintain 
normal blood concentrations of these chemicals. Be- 
tween the fifth and seventh decades, the variability 
in the hemoglobin and vitamin A values recorded 
increased sharply for the women. Similar increases 
in variability for men were seen in the sixth and 
seventh decades. 


SERUM PROTEIN 


Serum protein concentrations determined on sub- 
jects in Institution B varied from 5.9 to 8.5 gm. per 
100 ml. blood. Only two cases exceeded 7.9 gm. per 
100 ml. Both were subjects with cardiovascular dis- 
2ase. The mean value for men was 7.07 gm. per 100 
ml. and for women, 7.13 gm. These mean values 
agree closely with the mean of 7.13 gm. per 100 ml. 
and the range of 6.4 to 7.9 gm. given by Albritton 
(10) for men. Mean serum protein concentrations 
reported by Morgan and co-workers (11) were 6.47 
gm. per 100 ml. for men and 6.44 gm. per 100 ml. 
for women. 


Discussion 


Studies of blood constituents among aged persons 
have been too limited to establish standards for 
nutrient concentrations required for adequate nu- 
trition. Data reported by the California workers 
(6, 7, 9) and Kirk and Chieffi (12, 13) suggest that 
blood concentrations of ascorbic acid, vitamin A, 
and carotene for older persons may be similar to 
those of healthy younger adults and depend on the 
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consumption of similar quantities of food supplying 
these nutrients. Serum concentrations greater than 
0.7 mg. per 100 ml. ascorbic acid and 30 meg. per 
100 ml. vitamin A have been associated with ade- 
quate or good nutrition with respect to these vita- 
mins in healthy adults (14). 

Approximately 61 and 77 per cent of subjects in 
Institutions A and B, respectively, did not meet 
this standard of ascorbic acid nutrition; 16 and 33 
per cent had less than 30 meg. per 100 ml. vitamin 
A in the plasma. However, only eleven cases in the 
two institutions failed to meet both criteria. Seven 
of these were men. 

Thus, less than 10 per cent of the residents studied 
could be considered to be in poor nutritional state 
with respect to both vitamin A and ascorbic acid. 
The nutritional status of the group appeared to be 
better in relation to vitamin A than to ascorbic acid; 
particularly was this true of the men. 

This study confirms the finding of Morgan et al. 
(7) that aging men tend to maintain a lower plasma 
ascorbic acid concentration than women. No indi- 
vidual dietary intakes were available for Institution 
A and the influence of a selective intake cannot be 
evaluated. Eleven men and three women from this 
institution were getting 75 mg. ascorbic acid per day 
in capsule form. The plasma concentrations ranged 
from 0.48 to 1.31 mg. per 100 ml. for the men and 
from 0.40 and 1.11 for the women. 

Single recall dietary records were obtained from 
subjects of Institution B. Daily ascorbic acid intakes 
were estimated to be 43 and 60 mg. per day for men 
and women respectively. One woman given 200 mg. 
erystalline ascorbic acid per day had 1.53 mg. per 
100 ml. of the nutrient in her serum in spite of ad- 
vanced age. These limited observations do not sup- 
port the concept of a sex difference in utilization of 
ascorbic acid. It is possible that selected individuals 
of both sexes had an increased requirement for this 
nutrient, since 75 mg. per day in capsgle form in 
addition to diet did not maintain Nuc jeer 
tions within expected ranges in all cases. However, 
other individuals responded with serum concentra- 
tions which one would predict for healthy adults 
with similar intakes (14). 

The population group studied was heterogenous, 
and socio-economic dependency was the only com- 
mon factor among the residents. Moreover, a ma- 
jority of the subjects suffered from one or more 
disease processes associated with advanced age. 
Therefore, no attempt has been made to relate con- 
centrations of blood constituents to physiologic 
factors other than age. The increased variability in 
hemoglobin and vitamin A concentrations observed 
in the fifth through the eighth decades may only 
measure the lack of acceptance of vegetable food. 
The only significant correlation found between blood 
constituents was between ascorbic acid and carotene, 
both of which are obtained from similar food sources. 
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On the other hand, Ohlson et al. (15) observed 
that about 15 per cent of women in the fifth and 
sixth decades excreted greatly increased urinary 
valcium and that this group reported pronounced 
menopausal symptoms. Since hemoglobin must be 
formed in the body and vitamin A is, in part, con- 
verted from carotene, it is reasonable that variation 
in efficiency of utilization may occur under the stress 
of the menopause. Moreover, absorption of both 
iron and carotene probably depends on an intestinal 
medium which promotes maximum miscibility of 
two relatively insoluble chemicals. The ages at which 
increased variability occurred, from fifty to seventy 
years in the women and seventy to ninety in the 
men, suggests that further study of these age groups 
should be directed toward an analysis of variability 
rather than the expression of average values. 

Fifteen individuals had been admitted to Institu- 
tion A within four months of the time the tests were 
taken. The concentrations of hemoglobin and of 
the three nutrients were practically identical with 
those for the group as a whole. Six of the nine pa- 
tients from Institution B admitted within four 
months of the test were women whose plasma con- 
centrations of ascorbic acid ranged from 0.65 to 1.53 
mg. per 100 ml., values considerably above the 
ranges for the group as a whole. The other three 
patients, all with Parkinson’s disease, had serum 
ascorbic acid concentrations of less than 0.22 mg. 
per 100 ml. 


Summary 


Blood hemoglobin and blood serum concentrations 
of ascorbie acid, vitamin A, and carotene were de- 
termined for residents of two county hospitals in 
Michigan, and information was obtained about their 
dietary habits. The nutritional status of the two 
groups appeared to be better in relation to vitamin 
A than ascorbic acid. However, less than 10 per cent 
of the residents of the two hospitals could be con- 
sidered in poor nutrition with respect to both 
vitamin A and ascorbic acid. Mean values for blood 
hemoglobin, ascorbic acid, vitamin A, and carotene 
of men and women of Institution A were higher 
than those of patients in Institution B. Likewise, 
the quality of food preparation and the acceptance 
of food were better in the first institution. The 
management of this institution had received and 
used the advice of a competent state nutritionist (1). 

There was greater variability in hemoglobin and 
serum vitamin A concentrations in the blood of 
persons in the sixth through the eighth decades 
than among the younger people. This variability 
could measure an exaggeration of the accepted 
variabilities of any population sample and could be 
associated with aging and the various infirmities of 
age found among the individuals of the sample. A 
more probable explanation would be differences in 
acceptance of certain foods by this age group. 
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Bacterial Contamination of Restaurant Table Surfaces 


Because of the sanitary significance of contamination of serving surfaces in restaurants 
and public eating places, Richard D. O’Neill and Ernest Reed, Department of Plant Sciences, 
Syracuse University, recently conducted a survey to determine the extent of bacterial 
populations on serving surfaces, such as tables and counters. 

Swab samples were taken from the serving surfaces of ten different eating places on three 
different days, and on each visit to each establishment, fifteen different samples were taken 
at random from bare serving surfaces, making a total of 450 individual samples. The eating 
places chosen included: a hotel cafeteria, luncheonette, sea food restaurant, bar and grill, 
public cafeteria, drugstore fountain, short-order house, diner, variety store fountain, and a 
restaurant catering to the college trade. Tests were made from wood, hard rubber, plastic, 
linoleum, and glass surfaces, and on which a wide variety of methods of cleaning was in use. 

Findings revealed that at one time or another, one or more uncovered eating surfaces in 
each place visited was contaminated with bacteria. At different times, counts ranged from 


zero to more than 800,000 per square foot 


and these counts were found in samples from the 


same restaurants. Counts in more than a third of the sample were in excess of 5,000 per 
square foot, and in four of the ten establishments, microbes of the coliform group were found 


on at least two of the surfaces tested. 


The report comments: ‘These extremes were frequently found in samples from the same 
restaurant on the same day. This is not an unexpected finding in view of the enormous 
number of inconstant factors which can appreciably affect the incidence and survival of 
microflora on restaurant serving surfaces. It becomes apparent that the occurrence of sur- 
face contaminants is a highly unpredictable and to some extent a fortuitous thing. The 
restaurant patron may be served on an essentially sterile surface or on a highly contaminated 
one, depending somewhat on his choice of restaurant but also depending upon the day he 
may choose to visit a given restaurant and the serving surface to which chance may lead 


” 


him. 


The authors conclude also that when the hot water used for cleaning serving surfaces 
cools, it and the cleaning rag both may actually incubate contaminants and become, in effect, 


a mixed bacterial culture. 


They also point out that, although it is undoubtedly true that food does not contact such 
surfaces as directly, intimately, or extensively as it contacts containers or utensils used in 
serving or eating, the close association between food and serving surfaces presents some 
opportunity for contaminants to be transferred to food directly or by way of serving dishes 
and silverware and thus directly to the restaurant patron. 

The study was made under grants from the paper place and doily industries and has been 


published by Farley Manning Associates, New York City. 





Food Expenditures in 
Four Institutions’ 


FAITH CLARK, Ph.D. and EDITH B. TATE 


Household Economics Research Branch, A gricultural Research 
Service, U.S. De partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


PREVIOUS article reported (1) the amounts 
of food issued, wasted, and otherwise lost in 
four institutions and the effect of such losses 
on the nutritive content of the diet. The present ar- 
ticle reports food expenditures in these four institu- 
tions, in terms of: (a) the money value of food in 
these institutions in comparison with that of low- 
income families, (b) the extent of the loss in money 
value due to plate waste and other food losses. and 
(c) division of food money among groups of foods. 
The four institutions selected for this study were 
part of a larger number of sixteen institutions that 
took part in an earlier study (2). The selection was 
not random, but was determined by size, type, and 
willingness to cooperate. The population in three of 
the four institutions was large—from 90 to 804 per- 
sons. Two of these were old-age institutions, one in 
the Southeast and one in the Northeast. The third 
was a home for boys seven to seventeen years old in 
the Northeast. The fourth institution was a chil- 
dren’s home in the Southeast in which the food prep- 
aration and service was carried out in individual 
cottages, each having only about fifteen residents. 
Two of the cottages, a boy’s and a girl’s, were in- 
cluded in the survey. The over-all food service in each 
cottage resembled family food practices rather than 
institutional practices. 


Money Value of Food 


The total money value of the food issues? in the 
four institutions varied from 56 to 83 cents per 

The study on which this article is based was made by 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., under contract to the Household 
Economics Research Branch, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of Agriculture. The project leader 
for the Department of Agriculture at the initiation of the 
study was Rosalind Lifquist, now on the staff of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. J. Aileen Merwin carried on the 
study for Arthur D. Little, Inc., until her death in 1953. 
Constance L. Brine, Ph.D.. replaced Miss Merwin. 

* Food issues refer to the food as delivered to the insti- 
tutional kitchen before any preparation. 


person per day (Table 1). However, the population of 
the four institutions differed in needs for food, so that 
& comparison of per capita figures has limited mean- 
ing. Therefore, to give a rough measure of total food 
needs, expenditures have been expressed in terms of 
dollars per 1000 calories needed. In these calcula- 
tions, the National Research Council’s recommended 
allowances for calories have been used in conjunction 
with the age-sex population distribution of each insti- 
tution. When thus adjusted to allow for the varying 
needs of the residents of each institution, the food 
costs of three of the four institutions were similar. 
The fourth, an institution for aged persons in the 
Southeast, had considerably higher cost per 1000 
calories of food needed, 49 cents compared with 25 
to 29 cents in the others. This higher cost can be 
attributed chiefly to the fact that it was not prac- 
ticable to separate the cost of food served to the staff 
from that served the residents. The food for the staff 
Was more expensive than that given residents. In two 
of the other institutions, staff meals were included 
With those of the residents, but the same menu was 
used for all; therefore, staff meals had less effect on 
total food costs. 

The money value of food in the two institutions 
in the Northeast was considerably less than that of 
food for low-income families in that region (Table 1). 
The cottage-type children’s home in the Southeast 
spent approximately the same as did low-income 
families in Birmingham. Food costs of the old-age 
institution in the same region were considerably 
higher than those of low-income families in that city. 

All four institutions used donated foods. The 
money value of this food made up one-fifth of the 
total in the old-age institution in the Northeast. In 
the others, it amounted to about one-tenth of the 
total. Most of the donated food in the Northeastern 
old-age institution consisted of whole fluid milk and 
butter. Nonfat milk solids and a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of other items were donated to the-other 
institutions. 

In the two Northeastern institutions, purchased 
and donated food was augmented substantially by 
home-produced food. In the old-age institution this 
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TABLE 1 


Money value of jo 


Institutions 


CALCULATION Old-age 


Southeast 


Southeast Northeast 


cents cents cents 
Per person 83 56 65 
Purchased 74 36 | 58 
Home-producedf 9 = 
Gift 9 11 e 
Per 1000 calories needed§ 49 27 29 


* Source: ‘‘Food Consumption of Urban Families in the United States .. . 


Children’s 


Boys’ cottage Girls’ cottage 


cents 
58 
51 


per person and per 1000 calories needed per day in four institutions, 1953-54, and by low-income families 


MONEY VALUE 


Low-income families* 


ie Minneapolis- 
St. Paul 


Nationwide 


urban survey Buffalo 


Birmingham 
Northeast 


cents cents cents ‘cents 
81 92 85 103 
dl 87 58 81 102 

23 3 2 t 
7 2 ; 2 1 


25 36 29 37 43 


with an Appraisal of Methods of Analysis’’ (3) 


and unpublished data. The income classes used were as follows: Nation-wide urban survey, $1000-$1999; Birmingham, under 
$1000; Minneapolis-St. Paul and Buffalo, under $2000. Surveys were made in 1948. For this article, the costs have been ad- 
justed to 1953 price levels according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Retail Food Price Index (U.S. City Average). 


+ Valued at current wholesale prices. 
t 0.005 or less. 


§ Based on National Research Council’s recommended allowances weighted by the population of each institution. 


consisted chiefly of milk; in the children’s, of milk, 
pork, and vegetables. 


Food Losses 


It might be expected that food losses would be 
highest in the institution with the relatively high 
food costs. However, as reported earlier (1), losses? 
as a percentage of the issues, in terms of food quanti- 
ties and nutrients, were similar in the three large in- 
stitutions, but much smaller in the cottage-type in- 
stitution. In terms of total money value, the losses 
in the three large institutions were from about one- 
fifth to one-fourth of the total food issued; in the 
smaller institution, only 5 to 6 per cent (Table 2). 

In the large institutions, the food groups showing 
the greatest proportionate losses in terms of money 
value were “‘leafy, green and yellow vegetables,” 
“potatoes and sweet potatoes,” and ‘‘meat, poultry, 
and fish.’’ Other food groups showing large propor- 
tionate losses were “dry beans and peas, nuts,”’ and in 
one institution “eggs” and ‘‘grain products.” 

While it is true that in the old-age institution with 
the high food cost the total money value loss was 
highest as was the loss for seven of the eleven food 
groups, these losses were not enough greater to ac- 
count for the wide difference in food costs between 
that institution and the other three. 

In two of the three institutions with relatively 


3 Food loss refers to any part of the food issues that was 
ordinarily edible, i.e., not refuse and was discarded at some 
step in the preparation or service of food, During the process 
of editing the data, all of the weights were converted to an 
As Purchased basis, which means back to the original state 
of the food as delivered to the institution before any refuse 
or edible food was removed and any cooking procedures 
carried out. This conversion was made so that the amount 
of food issued, eaten, and lost would be on a similar weight 
basis. 


TABLE 2 


Losses in food groups, expressed in money value of issues, in 


four institutions, 1953-1954 


MONEY VALUE 
_ Old-age 
institutions 
FOOD GROUP —_—- 
Southeast 


Children’s institutions 


North- 
Girls’ east 
cottage 


South- North- 
east east 


Boys’ 

cottage 

Leafy, green and yellow 
vegetables 

Citrus fruits, tomatoes 

Potatoes and sweet po 
tatoes 

Other vegetables and 
fruits 

Milk, cream, ice cream, 
cheese 

Meat, poultry, fish 

Eggs 

Dry beans and peas, 
nuts 

Flour, cereals, baked 
goods 

Fats, oils 

Sugars, sweets 


Miscellaneous 


Total money value 

*0.5 per cent or less. 
high food losses, plate waste accounted for half of 
the total (Table 3). In the third institution, plate 
waste accounted for a third of the total. Expressed 
in monetary terms, from 4 to 12 cents were lost per 
person per day because of plate waste. The figure of 
12 cents in the old-age institution in the Southeast is 
partially explained by the fact that many of the 
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TABLE 3 
Losses in money value of food per person per day, by area of 
loss in four institutions, 1953-54 
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TABLE 4 
Money value of food groups per person per day, issued in four 
institutions, 1953-54 





Loss 





Old age institutions Children’s institutions 
AREA OF LOSS ——_—_—— 


Southeast 


Southeast |Northeast) 7 sa Northeast 
— Boys’ Girls 
cottage cottage 


cents| % |\cents| % | cents | % | cents | % |\cents| % 


Prior to prepa- | 


ration 1 O.3) *.1 O20) 10a 3 |} 3/ 1.0) 7 
Preparation | 2.0 9 1.6 14) 0.8 | 25 1.3 | 36) 1.9, 13 
Serving | 0.4, 2) 1.1) 910.2) 6 0 0} 1.5] 10 
Plate }11.6) 54) 4.4) 38) 1.2 | 38) 0.9 | 25) 7.9) 52 
Left-over | 7.5) 35) 4.5) 38) 0.9 | 28) 1.3 | 36) 2.8) 18 


is nalaisin —|—|~|— | —|— 


Total 121.6 10011.7100, 3.2 100 3.6 100 15.1/100 


*(0.5 per cent or less. 


residents were bed-patients. Such high plate waste as 
well as high loss of left-overs would seem to indicate 
over-estimation of food needs in dietary planning and 
possibly little coordination of the staffs preparing the 
food and those in the wards or dining rooms serv- 
ing it. 

In the southeastern children’s institution, where 
food losses were very low (5 to 6 per cent), the food 
was served family-style under the supervision of the 
housemother and cook. Both paid strict attention to 
the ‘“‘cleaning-up” of plates. The cook was also dili- 
gent about using left-overs and losing as little edible 
food as possible when she prepared the food. It seems 
likely that a loss of 5 per cent is minimum for either 
institutional or family units. In relatively few fam- 
ilies would the loss probably be that low.‘ 

It would be unreasonable to expect that any insti- 
tution could operate daily without having some food 
loss. One must consider that the food manager can 
neither satisfy the likes and dislikes of all of the resi- 
dents at any one time, nor anticipate at the time of 
food preparation the moods of the residents at serv- 
ing time. Frequently, serving size is larger than 
desired. However, in the larger institutions there 
appears to be considerable opportunity to cut food 
losses, permitting in turn substantial savings in the 
budget. For example, if each of the large institutions 
in this study losing from 12 to 22 cents per person per 
day had one hundred residents, the loss for each 


institution would have been $360 to $660 per month. 


Division of Dollar Among Food Groups 


In the institution that spent most for food, the 
largest amount went for ‘‘meat, poultry, and fish” 
(Table 4). At this institution, the average daily ex- 
penditure was 23 cents a person, as compared with 
11 to 15 cents in the other three institutions. The 
higher expenditure was due, of course, in part to the 


4 One of the authors (FC) has estimated that average 
caloric loss in households is 15 per cent (4). 





MONEY VALUE 
| 


_ Old-age 
institutions 


Children’s institutions 
FOOD GROUP 


Southeast 


| South- | North- North. 








east | east | Boys’ Girls’ east 
| | cottage | cottage 
gens | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Leafy, green and yellow | 
vegetables 3:7) 13] 26] O80} 62 
Citrus fruits, tomatoes 2.0 | a6 | 3.1 | S36) 42 
Potatoes and sweet po- | 
tatoes 13 0.8 | £4) CS 1.3 
Other vegetables and | | | 
fruits | 11.9) 4.7) 4.5) 3.2) 422 
Milk, cream, ice cream, | | 
cheese 14.4 | 15.5 B57) | ATE Bae 
Meat, poultry, fish | 22.6 | 12.6 | 10.8 | 14.1 1.6 
Eggs | 7.0} 4.6] 3.9] 2.8] 7.8 
Dry beans and peas, | 
nuts | 0.7| 0.4] 1.3] 0.3] 1.8 
Flour, cereals, baked | 
goods 6.4 1.8] 6.3] 6.5] 8.8 
Fats, oils Sek ie | Ree an 5.6 
Sugars, sweets 291 13 3) 221 3a 
Miscellaneous 2.4 ul 2:4 1.3! 0.9 
PENNING fees ota oh 82.7 | 56.1 | 65.0 | 57.9 | 80.5 


fact that food for staff members was included in the 
average. In the two children’s institutions and in the 
old-age institution in the Northeast, the money value 
of the “milk” group was higher than that of any 
other. 

When calculated on a percentage basis (Table 5), 
the division of the institution food dollar was roughly 
like that of the family food dollar, indicating that 
these institutions follow the same general pattern of 
food consumption as do families. The most regular 
differences shown in the table are the greater propor- 
tion of the food budget allocated to the ‘‘milk” group 
in the institutions and the smaller proportions to 
“fats” and “‘sugars.”’ The fact that two of these insti- 
tutions are for children would account for the greater 
emphasis on milk than in the food budgets of families 
with their usual mixtures of adults and children. 

The division of the food dollar among food groups 
will vary among institutions with differences in the 
quantities of the groups consumed and the prices 
paid. Quantities of each food group issued are pre- 
sented in the earlier article (1). Table 6 in the present 
article shows the average money value per pound of 
each food group. The average money value per pound 
of a food group in turn depends on (a) the selection 
of items within a group and (b) the prices paid for 
the purchased items or the money value assigned to 
the home-produced or donated foods. 

Several differences between institutions in average 
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TABLE 5 
in four Distribution of food money (issues) by food groups in four institutions, 1953-54, compared with that in family surveys 
—__.., DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD MONEY 
niceeon Institutions Low-income families* 
utions ‘iia ais Old-age Children’s | | 
a ee pS re ee eg Nation- ee Minne- 
North. | Southeast etina See ~ | Northeast urban “ham | SPP eal eens 
cast | Boys’ Girls’ | survey 
| | cottage cottage 
aa te rs % | % % | % % % | % % | % 
Leafy, green and yellow vegetables os | 2 3 5 + | 4 4 | 4 
3.3 Citrus fruits, tomatoes 3 | 6 5 6 5 5 | 4 | 5 5 
1.3 Potatoes and sweet potatoes 2 | I 2 1 2 2 a 2 2 
Other vegetables and fruits 14 8 7 6 5 9 8 | 9 7 
1.3 Milk, cream, ice cream, cheese | & 29 39 30 30 15 14 | 18 14 
Meat, poultry, fish | 28 22 17 24 18 28 23 | 24 | 30 
4.2 Eggs 8 8 6 5 10 5 6 | 4 6 
Dry beans and peas, nuts 1 1 2 1 2 1 2 2 1 
24.7 Flour, cereals, baked goods 8 9 10 nm | Ue 10 ll 11 | 12 
14.6 Fats, oils 9 9 4 5 Pr 4 13 10 8 
7.8 Sugars, sweets 4 2 2 4 & 5 6 5 5 
Miscellaneous 3 3 3 2 1 6 5 6 6 
1.3 * Source: ‘‘Food Consumption of Urban Families in United States . . . with an Appraisal of Methods of Analysis,’’ (8). 
For income classes, see footnote Table 1. 
8.8 
7 food group prices illustrate these points. The two in- TABLE 6 
cs stitutions in the Southeast spent 7 and 8 cents a Money value per pound of food group in four institutions, 
iT pound respectively for the “potatoes and sweet po- 1953-54 
80.5 tatoes” group compared with 5 cents or less by the in Sellen 

= others. The higher average was due to the use of i ai) 
the canned sweet potatoes. The higher average money | ,ld-age | Children’s institutions 
the value for the children’s institution in the Southeast FOOD GROUP | |— 

for the “flour, cereal, baked goods” group was the : Southeast 
alue area ; ae a a | South- North- |——_—_ North- 
ai result of averaging in large quantities of relatively east | east | Boys’ | Girls’ | east 

; expensive, donated baked items, such as plain and oh) on rr 

sweet rolls, cookies, coffee cake, and doughnuts. The inemenian eeammadeel wanda tammane Veiamadees 

> 5), iin aceiin aiihad tie Midis’ ag Si iias Leafy, green and yellow 

nigher average price for fats and oils in the institu - 
thly ; 3 : vegetables 9.9} 7.6] 9. 9.8] 6.1 
that tions in the Northeast reflects greater use of the Citrus fruits, tomatoes | 12.4] 10.8| 6.5| 5.4] 7.8 
“al more expensive fats, such as butter and margarine, Potatoes and sweet po- 
ais than in institutions in the South which used ch -aper tatoes 7.21 1.6)| 8.3] 4.5] 1.3 

pork fats, such as lard and salt pork. This difference Other vegetables and 
os is customarily found in family surveys also and fruits | 14.9] 9.1] 12.4 | 14.2 | 7.3 
ied stems from regional differences in food habits. —— ice cream, | [oe iE aa tie 
‘sti. The children s institution in the Southeast spent ee cs aa | sly alae ents 
sie an average of 5 and 6 cents a pound for citrus fruits, _— Pp y, fis = | = shed - = 
- tomatoes’? compared with 12 cents in the old-age 4885 | pe) ene ee : 
ilies Be he. fa pa itidee iP : Dry beans and peas, | 

institution in the same region. This higher figure was cae 26.6 | 12.8 | 17.6 | 37.9 | 19.5 
ups hac eg seer int gt ag — at ise. cettale, Wea’ _— v 
the ” S per pounc compared with Tesh grapetrult goods 16.3 | 14.7 | 2 | 9.9 | 16.3 
ie at 3 cents. On an edible portion basis, these values Fats, oils 35.1 | 53.1 | 23.3 | 26.9 | 42.6 
sa were, of course, much closer, and it is understandable Sugars, sweets | 18.2) 1.7 14.1 16.1 | 13.0 
i that the cottages could prepare fresh grapefruit while Miscellaneous 57.6 | 45.7 | 37.7 | 37.7 | 19.8 
| of in large institutions this would mean considerable ; ; 

1 labor cost. poultry, fish” issued cost 51 cents per pound or more, 
we The children’s institution in the South past paid an but only 5 per cent of the “meat, poultry, fish” in 
for average of 14 to 19 cents per pound more for “meat, the Northeastern children s home cost that much. 
+o poultry, fish”’ than the children s institution in the The difference in egg prices reflected in part sea- 

Northeast, due mainly to the choice of more expen- sonal price changes. The children’s institution in the 
“i sive meats. In the Southeast institutions, 37 and 47 Southeast was studied in the winter of 1953; the 


per cent respectively of the total quantity of ‘‘meat, children’s institution in the Northeast, in September 
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of that year. Both old-age institutions were studied 
in the summer, the one in the Northeast in 1953, and 
the one in the Southeast in 1954. Egg prices were 
considerably lower in 1954 than in 1953. 


Summary 


The money value of the food in four institutions 
studied in 1953-54 was found to be 56 to 83 cents per 
person per day. When adjusted for differences in 
caloric needs of the residents, three of the four had 
similar food costs. The fourth, an institution for aged 
persons in the Southeast, had considerably higher 
food costs. Except in the latter institution, the 
money value per person of the food issued was ap- 
proximately the same as or lower than that of food of 
low-income families in cities in the same region. 

Food losses in the three large institutions (from 90 
to 804 persons) amounted to from about one-fifth to 
one-fourth of the total money value of the food 
issued. In the smaller institution (fifteen residents in 
ach of two cottages), the losses were much less, only 
5 to 6 per cent. Plate waste accounted for a large 
share of the total in all institutions—over a half in 
two of the three large institutions where total losses 
ran high. The money value of all the food lost 
amounted to from 12 to 22 cents per person per day 
in the three large institutions. Granted that some 
such loss is unavoidable, the potential savings that 
could be accomplished by reducing it are consider- 
able. On a one-month basis, a loss of 12 to 22 cents a 
person a day adds up to $360 to $660 for 100 people. 

The division of the institution food dollar was 
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roughly similar to that of the family food dollar, 
indicating that these institutions follow the same 
general pattern of food consumption as do families 
free to follow the tastes and preferences of their 
members. The ‘‘milk, cream, ice cream, cheese” and 
“meat, poultry, fish’ groups together made up about 
half of the institutions’ food budgets, a little more 
than in the families. Slightly more emphasis on milk 
in the institutions’ plans may be accounted for by 
the fact that two of the four were children’s in- 
stitutions. 

Money value per pound of the food groups varied 
widely among the four institutions, sometimes be- 
cause of selections within the groups and sometimes 
because of the prices paid for foods or the money 
value assigned to home-produced or donated food. 
Purchased food was augmented by donated food in 
all four institutions and by home-produced food in 
two of the institutions. 
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Standards for Advertising and Selling Weight-Reducing Products 


In the interest of avoiding public deception and maintaining public confidence in the integrity of 
advertising, the National Better Business Bureau has drawn up the following ‘““Recommended Mini- 
mum Standards for Advertising and Selling of Alleged Weight-Reducing Products Involving 


‘Plans.’ ” 


(1) Advertising an alleged weight-reducing product should clearly and conspicuously disclose 
that use of the product involves a ‘‘plan’’ when such is the case. 

(2) Advertising of an alleged weight-reducing product for use as a part of a “plan” should not 
state or imply thai use of the product alone will cause weight reduction, when such is not a fact. 

(3) Advertising 6° a product for weight reduction which constitutes part of a “plan” or “method” 
should clearly reveal that a restricted diet is a part of the plan, when such is the case. The National 
Better Business Bureau believes that any broadcast or printed advertisement which fails to disclose 
this basic fact conceals material information to which the public is entitled. 

(4) Advertising of reducing plans calling for adherence to low-calorie diets should not represent 


them as “‘easy”’ or as enabling reducers to “eat all you want, 


9 «6 


‘eat the foods you want,” ete. 


(5) Advertising should not make appetite-curbing or hunger-appeasing claims for substances not 
recognized as possessing those values, unless such claims are supported by competent proof in the 
form of carefully controlled clinical studies which establishes that: 


(a) obese users of the product are thereby enabled to adhere to the low-calorie diet prescribed or 
essential for weight reduction without experiencing hunger and its attendant discomforts; 


and 


(b) use of the product as prescribed will not be injurious to the health of users. 


(6) Advertising should avoid exaggerated and deceptive claims of specific weight losses within 


specified periods. 


(7) Advertising claims for weight-reducing products and plans should be consistent with labeling 


and instructions for use accompanying the product. 
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Effect of Salt on Ascorbic Acid in 
Cabbage During Cooking 


GEORGIANNA R. WALKER and 
MARTHA POTGIETER, Ph.D. 


School of Home Economics and Storrs Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, University of Connecticut, Storrs 


OME recent studies dealing with the loss of 
ascorbic acid from vegetables during cooking 
have involved the amount of water used, the 

cooking method used, and the effect of sodium chlo- 
ride. Fisher and Dodds (1) reported that cabbage 
cooked in a small amount of water contained more 
ascorbie acid than that cooked in large quantities 
of water. Krehl and Winters (2) found that cabbage 
retained the greatest amount of ascorbic acid when 
pressure cooked and the least when cooked in water 
to cover. In Héygaard and Rasmussen’s study (3), 
the addition of salt reduced the destruction of as- 
corbie acid 14 per cent when vegetables were boiled. 
They always added the vegetables to the water after 
it had started to boil. 

The present study was planned to determine the 
effect of sodium chloride on the rate of oxidation of 
ascorbic acid in family-sized quantities of cabbage 
when boiled in glass and in stainless steel utensils. 
Cabbage was chosen to be studied because it is a 
good source of ascorbic acid, and because. it is an 
inexpensive and available the year around. ” 


Experimental Procedure 


Cabbages for these tests were purchased at a local 
store. The varieties were not identified. To elimi- 
nate variation from head to head, one large cabbage 
(about 3 lb.) was used for each series of tests. 

In preparing the cabbage, the outer damaged 
leaves and the core were discarded. The edible por- 
tion was then cut into pieces (about 1 by 114 
in.), using a stainless steel knife on glass. 

Four hundred gm. raw cabbage and 200 ml. dis- 
tilled water were put into a 1!4-qt. stainless steel 
saucepan. The pan and its contents were weighed 
and placed on a heated electric unit. No salt was 


‘Condensed from a thesis submitted by Georgianna R. 
Walker in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Master of Science, University of Connecticut. 
Received for publication March 8, 1956. 


added. The water began to boil in about 4 min. 
After a total of 10 min., the pan and contents were 
reweighed and the water which had been lost through 
evaporation was replaced. Twenty-five gm. cooked 
cabbage and 12.5 ml. cooking water were then re- 
moved and were analyzed together for ascorbic acid. 
The remaining cabbage was returned to the stove 
immediately for further cooking. Samples were again 
removed in the same way after cooking 20 min., 40 
min., 80 min., and 160 min. 

Simultaneously, a second 400-gm. portion of cab- 
bage was cooked in 200 ml. water in the same man- 
ner, but with the addition of 3 gm. sodium chloride 
at the beginning. Samples were taken from this lot 
in the same way as from the first pan. This proce- 
dure of cooking, both with and without salt, was 
carried out on five different days using stainless steel 
utensils and on five other days using Pyrex glass 
utensils nearly identical in size and shape to the 
stainless steel. 

Kach sample of cooked cabbage and its cooking 
water was put into a Waring Blendor with 162.5 
ml. of 1.08 per cent metaphosphoric acid solution 
(to make a final 1 per cent solution) and blended 
for 5 min. The slurry was filtered and the filtrate 
analyzed by the 2,6-dichlorophenolindophenol dye 
method (4), using a Coleman Junior spectrophotom- 
eter employing light of wave length 520 millimicrons. 
A standard curve based on 15 concentrations of 
ascorbic acid, ranging from zero to 70 meg. per 100 
ml., was used in converting the readings into vita- 
min values. Two 50-gm. raw samples from each cab- 
bage were analyzed by the same procedure. 

To estimate the possible effect of sodium chloride 
on the ascorbic acid in the cabbage before it reached 
the boiling point, a sample of raw cabbage was held 
in salted, distilled water at room temperature for 4 
min. (the approximate time required for the cabbage 
and water to come to a boil) and then analyzed for 
ascorbic acid. A control sample in distilled water 
without salt was treated similarly. 


Results and Discussion 


After 10, 20, and 40 min. cooking there was about 
10 per cent less retention of ascorbic acid when salt 
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Fig. 1. Influence of sodium chloride on ascorbic 
acid retention when cooking cabbage. Each point is 
the average of ten determinations, five in stainless 
steel utensils and five in Pyrex glass utensils. 


was present (Fig. 1 and Table 1). A t-test revealed 
that, after all three cooking periods, the difference 
in rate of loss was significant, with P < 0.001 after 
10 min. and P between 0.01 and 0.001 after the 20- 
and 40-min. periods. The increased loss of the vita- 
min due to the presence of salt was, on the average, 
greater in the Pyrex than in the stainless steel uten- 
sil (Table 1) for the shorter cooking periods, al- 
though this difference was not consistent. Little dif- 
ference in ascorbic acid retention due to presence or 
absence of salt or to type of container was found 
after 80 min. and after 160 min. of cooking. 

The greater loss during the first 10 min. when salt 
was present (25 per cent as compared with 16 per 
cent when no salt was present) suggested that, in 
the presence of salt, some of the ascorbic acid may 
have been destroyed before the cooking began. The 
tests on raw cabbage samples held in salted water at 
room temperature for 4 min. indicated that during 
this time the cabbage lost 13 per cent of its ascorbic 
acid. The control sample in distilled water without 
salt showed no appreciable loss in the 4 min. This 
indicated that about half of the loss in ascorbic acid 
during the first 10 min. of cooking when salt was 
present occurred before the water boiled. This 
accounts for the difference in rate of loss during the 
first 10 min. of cooking in the presence of salt. After 
this initial loss in the salted samples, there seemed 
to be little difference in the rate of loss of ascorbic 
acid during boiling with or without salt. 


Summary 


Samples of cabbage weighing 400 gm. were each 
placed in 200 ml. distilled water at room tempera- 
ture and brought to a boil, with or without the 
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TABLE 1 
Ascorbic acid retention in cabbage cooked* in stainless steel 
and in Pyrex glass utensils with and without 
sodium chloridet 





ASCORBIC ACID RETENTION 
COOKING TIME 


With salt | 


Without salt 


Cooking in Stainless Steel Utensilst 


min, 


| 








% l 
10 79.9+2.8§ | 86.2 + 1.68 
20 | 732+26 | 80.1+0.9 
40 | 62.7 + 1.1 67.0 + 2.2 
80 | @2864202 { W341 
160 32.343.8 | 31.44 3.4 
Cooking in Pyrex Glass Utensilt 
10 | 69.7 + 3.7 | 81.5 + 3.2 
20 | @€.02427.0 | 7244.5 
40 | 68.3 + 4.3 65.6 + 3.7 
80 | 51.4 + 3.4 50.1 + 5.1 
160 | 25.7 + 8.7 35.7 + 6.9 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Average for Cooking in Both Types of Utensils]! 





10 74.8 + 2.2 83.9 + 1.6 
20 68.1 + 3.5 79.6 + 2.2 
40 60.5 + 2.1 66.3 + 2.1 
80 48.4 + 1.9 48.7 + 2.6 
160 34.0 + 3.2 33.5 + 3.6 








* 400 gm. raw cabbage cooked in 200 ml. distilled water. 

+3 gm. sodium chloride for each 400-gm. portion of 
cabbage. 

t 5 determinations. 

§ Standard deviation. 

|| 10 determinations. 


addition of 3 gm. sodium chloride. The ascorbic acid 
loss in the cabbage after 10, 20, and 40 min. of cook- 
ing was found to be about 10 per cent greater when 
salt was present. After cooking for 80 and 160 min., 
the ascorbic acid retention of the cabbage was the 
same whether or not sodium chloride was present. 
The greater loss of ascorbic acid with sodium chloride 
occurred before boiling began. A slight but incon- 
sistent difference was noted due to type of container 
(Pyrex glass as compared with stainless steel). 

It is, therefore, suggested that, when cabbage is 
boiled in water, the sodium chloride, if used, be 
added after the water has returned to a boil. 
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Clinical and Biochemical Studies 
of Montana Adolescents’ 


LURA M. ODLAND, Ph.D.” and 
RUTH JEAN OSTLE® 


Department of Home Economics Research, Montana Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Bozeman, and the Human 
Nutrition Research Branch, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


S A part of nutritional status studies in Mon- 
tana, clinical and biochemical studies were 
conducted for 222 native-born and -reared 

fifteen-year-old students from two areas in Mon- 
tana: Bozeman, where the survey took place in the 
summer, and Great Falls, which was surveyed in 
early fall. This paper is a report of the observations 
obtained from physical examinations and of the 
whole blood or blood serum values for vitamin A, 
varotene, ascorbic acid, riboflavin, alkaline phospha- 
tase, cholesterol, protein, hemoglobin, red and white 
cell counts, volume of packed red cells, and sedi- 
mentation rates. Nutrient intakes, food habits, and 
dental caries experience of these students have been 
previously reported (1, 2). 


Experimental Procedure 


Fifty-six boys and 56 girls from the Bozeman area 
and 54 boys and 56 girls from the Great Falls area 


1 This study was a part of the Western Regional Research 
Project on the nutritional status of population groups in 
selected areas of Montana under the direction of the Mon- 
tana Agricultural Experiment Station. It was financed, in 
part, from funds appropriated under the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946. Contribution from Montana State 
College Agricultural Experiment Station, Paper No. 382, 
Journal Series. Received for publication March 29, 1956. 

2 Present address: State Experiment Stations Division, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 

3’ The authors wish to express their appreciation to: the 
late Harold R. Sandstead, M.D., Director, Nutrition 
Branch, U.S. Public Health Service, in the interpretation of 
these data; Elizabeth Gilson, M.D., and Carl Hammer, 
M.D., examining physicians; Paul R. Ensign, M.D., and 
G. D. Carlyle Thompson, M.D., of the Montana State Board 
of Health for help in planning and promoting the survey; 
Shirley Bring and Laurine W. Hardie for aid in the bio- 
chemical studies; Helen Jean Winter, M.T., Mariluis 
Dougherty, M.T., Louis Page, and Helen D. Farley in the 
clinical studies; William Echo for preparing the phospha- 
tase substrate; and Bernard Ostle, Ph.D., Montana State 
College Statistical Laboratory for analysis of the data. 


reported at 14-hr. intervals to clinics established in 
each city for physical and dental examinations. 
Written approval had been obtained from the 
students’ parents for participation in this and other 
phases of the survey. Also, these students were per- 
sonally interested in serving as active cooperators in 
the project. Students with known systematic dis- 
orders or special dietary regimens were excluded 
from the survey. Other details of subject selection 
have been described in previous reports (1, 2). 

All subjects had consumed no food for at least 4 
hr. prior to the taking of the blood sample. Blood 
samples were obtained by venipuncture by a regis- 
tered technician upon the students’ arrival at the 
clinic. Milk, fruit, cheese, and bread were served to 
the subjects before the physical and dental ex- 
aminations. 


CLINICAL AND BIOCHEMICAL METHODS 


Physical examinations were conducted by two 
physicians who had worked with Dr. Harold R. 
Sandstead of the U. 8. Public Health Service in pre- 
liminary clinics to identify and define physical signs 
possibly related to nutritional status for these sub- 
jects (3). Comprehensive medical histories were also 
obtained to indicate further the physical health for 
each subject. 

Blood samples of approximately 10 ml. were 
divided into two portions; one portion for analyses 
for hemoglobin, red and white cell counts, volume 
of packed red cells, and sedimentation rate which 
were performed by our staff at the clinic labora- 
tories, and one portion which was processed under 
appropriate conditions for serum analyses and placed 
in frozen storage at —20°C. for later analysis in the 
experiment station laboratories. For the latter, 
samples were packed in thermos jugs with dry ice 
and shipped by rail or air to the analyzing labora- 
tory. No thawing or refreezing occurred with any of 
the samples between the time of original freezing 
and analysis. 

For vitamin and alkaline phosphatase estimations, 
duplicate samples of serum for each subject were 
analyzed on separate days. Approximately two 
months later a third series of samples was analyzed 
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TABLE 1 


Blood values of adolescent Montana students 


BLOOD CONSTITUENT 
Mean 

Serum vitamin A (meg./100 ml.) 52 + 0.8f 
Serum carotene (meg./100 ml.) 129 + 5.7 
Serum ascorbic acid (mg./100 ml.) 1.1 + 0.44 
Serum riboflavin 

Free (meg./100 ml.) 0.64 + 0.034 

Total (meg./100 ml.) 1.82 + 0.045 
Serum cholesterol 

Free (mg./100 ml.) 32 + 0.6 

Total (mg./100 ml.) 133 + 2.6 
Alkaline phosphatase (nitro-phenol units 

100 ml.) 4.34 + 0.141 

Serum protein (gm./100 ml.) 6.8 + 0.05 


* Data for 109 boys and 109 girls. 
+ Data for 108 girls only. 


to assure that there were no changes in serum levels 
of the test constituent during the storage and testing 
period. Portions of a composite standard serum 
sample were also analyzed for each constituent at 
intervals throughout the storage and testing period. 
tesults for each serum constituent of each subject 
and the standard serum sample were consistent. 

A Beckman DU spectrophotometer adapted for 
micro analyses was calibrated for maximum wave 
length absorption with series of standard solutions 
for vitamin A, carotene, ascorbic acid, and alkaline 
phosphatase determinations. A Leitz colorimeter, 
checked with both the Beckman spectrophotometer 
and an Evelyn colorimeter, was standardized for 
hemoglobin analysis. Riboflavin analyses were de- 
termined with a Farrand microphotofluorometer. 

Serum or whole blood samples were analyzed by 
the following methods: vitamin A and carotene— 
Bessey et al. (4); ascorbic acid—Lowry, Lopez, and 
Bessey (5); riboflavin—Burch, Bessey, and Lowry 
(6); cholesterol—Schoenheimer and Sperry (7) and 
Sperry (8); hemoglobin and volume of packed red 
cells—Wintrobe (9); and protein—Kagan (10). 
Sedimentation rate, red and white cell counts, and 
cell characteristics as indicated by blood smears 
using Wright’s stain were determined by methods 
described by Wintrobe (9). For the serum alkaline 
phosphatase analyses (Bessey, Lowry and Brock 
[11]), the substrate was prepared bya modification of 
the method of King and Nicholson (12), including 
the use of a neutralizing solution of 10 per cent 
sodium hydroxide instead of saturated barium hy- 
droxide. This substrate was checked with com- 
parable substrates prepared in two other labora- 
tories. Urinary sugar and albumin levels were 
estimated by use of indicator tablets. 


Results and Discussion 


Physical examinations were completed for 222 


subjects, 112 girls and 110 boys. The observations 











Boys* GIRLS 
Range Mean Range 2 
34-75 8 + 0.9 oC 
40-308 132 + 5.2 38-286 
| 0.3-2.0 1.2 + 0.37 0.3-1.9 
0.12-2.11 0.72 + 0.0427 0.09-2.88t 
1.03-3.36 1.71 + 0.0567 0.58-4.01+ 
16-52 34 + 0.7 16-63 
76-222 144 + 2.5 93-235 
1.60-8.41 1.92 + 0.068 0.94-6. 25 
5.6-8.5 6.6 + 0.057 5.2-8.2T 





t Standard error of the mean. 


are discussed below on an over-all basis and as they 
may be related to biochemical findings. For a few of 
the subjects who reported for the physical examina- 
tions it was not possible to obtain adequate amounts 
of blood for all of the proposed biochemical analyses, 
Values for the mean, range, and standard error for 
blood serum levels of vitamin A, carotene, ascorbic 
acid, riboflavin, cholesterol, alkaline phosphatase, 
and protein are given in Table 1; for hemoglobin, red 
and white cell counts, volume of packed red cells, 
and sedimentation rates, in Table 3. Table 2 indi- 
‘ates the percentage distribution of levels of the 
blood serum vitamin A, carotene, and ascorbic acid 
and of hemoglobin in relation to the levels of nutri- 
ture as suggested by Bessey and Lowry (13). 
Pertinent observations on possible relationships 
between nutrient intake, physical examinations, and 
biochemical findings are discussed below; more de- 
tailed information on nutrient intake and food habits 
has been previously presented in this JourNAu (1). 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATION FINDINGS 

Observations of the examining physicians for 
physical signs generally associated with nutritional 
status were recorded as absent or occurring in three 
grades of severity: mild, moderate, or severe (3). 
For this paper, only the most commonly observed 
symptoms are reported and the degree of severity 
has been omitted. Significant occurrences were ob- 
served for only a few of the criteria and for these the 
degree of severity was generally ‘“mild.”’ 

The examining physicians rated twenty students 
(9 per cent) ‘‘poor” or “‘fair’’ in general appearance. 
The general appraisal was not related to the presence 
of any more specific physical observation except acne. 
One-fifth of the students who had acne were ap- 
praised as being “‘fair’”’ or ‘‘poor’’ in general appear- 
ance. One-fourth of the subjects were 10 per cent or 
more above the “normal” weight for the individual, 
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while one-fourth were 10 per cent or more below. In 
height, these fifteen-year-old girls ranged from 60 to 
70 in., mean 64; boys ranged from 58 to 73 in., mean 
67. For these adolescents information on the normal 
range of growth in weight and height through the 
developmental period was not available. 

The physical lesions most frequently observed for 
these students were increased vascularity of the 
bulbar conjunctiva, 23 per cent; inflammation of the 
palpebral conjunctiva, 13 per cent; acne, 19 per 
cent; gingivitis, 17 per cent; naso-labial seborrhea, 
16 per cent; folliculosis, 13 per cent; hyperkeratosis, 
9 per cent; blepharitis, 5 per cent; crusted eyelids, 4 
per cent; and 3 per cent or less of other symptoms. 
The conjunctiva symptoms were observed pre- 
dominately in one area where many of the students 
were using a chlorinated swimming pool in which the 
pu was frequently reported to be low. The appear- 
ance of physical signs of sub-clinical malnutrition 
was not consistently related to nutrient intakes or 
blood serum levels. However, a majority of the sub- 
jects having one or more physical signs of lower 
nutrient intake were below the group mean in intake 
or blood serum levels of one or more nutrients. 

There was little co-occurrence of physical signs 
generally associated with low intakes of a specific 
nutrient. However, calculations of nutrient intake 
for these students indicated that if the diets con- 
tained less than two-thirds of the recommended 
dietary allowances for any one nutrient, low nutrient 
intake levels of one or more other nutrients were 
generally co-occurring (1). 

Glucose was not evident in any urine samples; 
trace amounts of albumin were found in urine 
samples of seven girls. 


VITAMIN A AND CAROTENE 


Mean serum levels of 48 and 52 meg. vitamin A 
per 100 ml. were determined for girls and boys re- 
spectively (Table 1). No students had serum levels 
below 30 meg. per 100 ml., a level suggested as 
indicative of ‘‘good” vitamin A nutriture by Bessey 
and Lowry (13). These Montana values were some- 
what higher than values for similar age groups as 
reported from other laboratories (14-17); however, 
the dietary intake level of vitamin A for these 
students (1) was also generally higher than that 
noted in similar studies. 

Carotene levels of the blood serum were below 
125 mg. per 100 ml. for 53 per cent of the girls and 
54 per cent of the boys and might be classified as 
“fair” or ‘poor’ in level of nutriture as indicated by 
Bessey and Lowry. However, it is recognized that 
varotene levels of the blood serum are quite labile 
and may tend to reflect recent carotene intake 
levels. These serum carotene levels were within sug- 
gested ranges of normalcy and generally exceed 
those of other studies (14, 15, 17) with one exception 
(16). Students whose serum levels of carotene were 
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TABLE 2 
Percentage distribution of levels of blood serum vitamin A, 


carotene, and ascorbic acid, and of hemoglobin of 
adolescent Montana boys and girls 


BOYS GIRLS 





BLOOD CONSTITUENT 


Boze- | Great Total 


man | Falls ny eae Total 
ee eee % | % | %& | % | & | @ 
Serum vitamin A 
30-49 mg./100 ml. 29 53 41 46 74 61 
50 mg./100 ml. and 
above 71 47 59 54 26 39 
Serum carotene 
Below 75 mg./100 ml. 4 |} 30 16 4 18 11 
75-124 mg./100 ml. 25 | 51 38 | 22 | 62 | 42 
125-199 mg./100 ml. 46 19 33 46 16 31 
200 mg./100 ml and 
above 25 0 13 28 4 16 
Serum ascorbic acid 
Below 0.4 mg./100 ml. 0 17 8 0 5 3 
0.4-0.6 mg./100 ml. 4 21 12 2 15 8 
0.7-1.0 mg./100 ml. 9 36 22 11 20 16 
1.1 mg./100 ml. and 
above 88 26 58 87 60 73 
Hemoglobin 
Below 11.0 mg./100 
ml. (girls) 0 2 1 
Below 12.0 mg./100 
ml. (boys) 2 2 2 
11.0-12.9 mg./100 ml. 
(girls) a7 | 11 | 19 
12.0-13.9 mg./100 ml. 
(boys) 18 8 13 
13.0-13.9 mg./100 ml. | 
(girls) $4 36 40 
14.0-14.9 mg./100 ml. 
(boys) 39 14 27 
14.0 mg./100 ml. and 
above (girls) 29 51 10 
15.0 mg./100 ml. and 
above (boys) +1 77 58 


low were also more likely to be classified among 
those having less than the mean levels of hemo- 
globin, serum riboflavin, and/or ascorbic acid. 

Mean serum vitamin A levels were slightly lower 
for the girls than for the boys; mean serum carotene 
levels were slightly higher for the girls. The total 
vitamin A intake for the girls was lower than for the 
boys, 5170 and 6990 I.U. per day respectively, of 
which 40 per cent was preformed vitamin A for the 
girls, 50 per cent for the boys. The correlation be- 
tween serum vitamin A and carotene for all students 
was positive and significant at the 1 per cent level 
(r = 0.359). For all subjects there was only a slight 
positive relationship between vitamin A intake and 
serum level of vitamin A (r = 0.098). 

The serum vitamin A and carotene levels for the 
Bozeman students surveyed in summer were con- 
sistently higher than those for the Great Falls 
students surveyed in early fall. These differences in 
serum values were probably a reflection of differ- 
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ences in food habits and the seasonal availability of 
fruits when the dietary intake records were obtained. 
Folliculosis, acne, hyperkeratosis, and blepharitis 
have been suggested as related to low vitamin A in- 
takes, especially if these symptoms co-occur. For 
these Montana subjects, 19 per cent were reported 
as having acne; 13 per cent, folliculosis; 9 per cent 
hyperkeratosis of the elbow and/or knee; and 5 per 
cent blepharitis. Co-occurrence of two or more of 
these symptoms was noted for 11 subjects, with 
folliculosis in combination with acne for 6, and with 
hyperkeratosis for 5. For three subjects, three of 
these symptoms were evident, but there was no uni- 
formity in the co-occurrence pattern. As reviewed 
and reported by Merrow and co-workers (16), with 
reference to vitamin A nutritional status, lack of 
correlation between certain biochemical and clinical 
findings is wide spread. It is well recognized that the 
symptoms, particularly acne, as observed in this 
study are generally non-specific and at best serve 
only as possible indicators of low nutrient intake. 


ASCORBIC ACID 


The mean serum ascorbic acid level for the girls, 
1.2 mg. per 100 ml., was similar to that for the boys, 
1.1 mg. (Table 1). Approximately twice as many of 
the boys had serum ascorbic acid levels below 0.7 
mg. per 100 ml. as did the girls (Table 2) and might 
be classified as having a ‘fair’ or ‘“‘poor” level of 
ascorbic acid nutriture (13). More of the Great Falls 
subjects had serum ascorbic acid levels below 0.7 
mg. per 100 ml. than did the Bozeman students. 
Ascorbic acid intakes in Bozeman and Great Falls 
were significantly different with a mean intake of 
82 mg. per day for Bozeman students and 65 mg. for 
Great Falls; this was attributed, in part, to seasonal 
availability and selection of food items (1). 

Serum ascorbic acid levels were considerably 
higher than those reported by other workers (14-17), 
although intake levels of ascorbic acid were some- 
times higher than those of the Montana students. 
Ascorbic acid serum levels were positively related to 
ascorbic acid intakes at the 1 per cent level of sig- 
nificance (r = 0.367) for all students. 

Of the thirty-four students who had serum as- 
corbic acid levels below 0.7 mg. per 100 ml., twenty 
also had low serum vitamin A values and sixteen had 
low serum riboflavin levels. 

Frequently serum carotene and serum ascorbic 
acid levels have been found to be correlated and 
again in this study there was a positive relationship 
at the 1 per cent level along with a positive relation- 
ship between serum levels and the intakes of these 
nutrients. Quite possibly this may be related in turn 
to the fact that many foods which provide signifi- 
cant quantities of carotene also provide significant 
quantities of ascorbic acid. 

Physical signs generally associated with low 
ascorbic acid intakes could not be directly associated 
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with either serum levels or dietary intakes of as- 
corbic acid, for the number of observed syndromes 
was limited. Seventeen per cent of all subjects had 
evidence of gingivitis; one subject had perifollicular 
petechiae. Twenty-one per cent of those who had 
gingivitis also had folliculosis. 


RIBOFLAVIN 


Total serum riboflavin levels for students (Table 
1) were considerably lower than those reported by 
other workers (17-19), although free serum ribo- 
flavin levels were similar. Serum flavin-adenine-di- 
nucleotide levels have been reported as a more 
sensitive indication of riboflavin nutriture than free 
riboflavin (19). Riboflavin was the only nutrient 
studied for which the Bozeman students, both boys 
and girls, had lower serum levels than the Great 
Falls students. The mean free riboflavin values for 
the two areas were similar, 0.72 + 0.070 and 0.70 + 
0.038 for the Great Falls and Bozeman students, re- 
spectively. Mean total riboflavin serum levels were 
somewhat higher in Great Falls than in Bozeman, 
1.84 + 0.063 and 1.68 + 0.052 respectively. Mean 
riboflavin intakes in the two areas were slightly 
higher in Great Falls than in Bozeman, 2.4 and 2.2 
mg. per day respectively. 

There was a positive relationship between ribo- 
flavin intake and total serum riboflavin levels for all 
subjects. This was not the case, however, with free 
serum riboflavin. There appeared to be no distinct 
relationship between riboflavin levels of the blood 
serum and other blood constituents studied, except 
that for those subjects whose serum riboflavin levels 
were below the group mean, the hemoglobin levels 
were also more likely to be below the group mean. 

Although certain physical lesions often associated 
with riboflavin deficiency are not pathognomonic, 
their occurrence in conjunction with low serum levels 
and low dietary intakes of riboflavin may be con- 
sidered indicative of poor riboflavin nutriture. Of 
these, naso-labial seborrhea was reported for 35 
subjects; stomatitis for 8; blepharitis for 10; circum- 
corneal injection for 4; and outer canthi lesions or 
magenta tongue for 1 subject each. 

Naso-labial seborrhea, the most frequently oc- 
curring of these lesions, was observed in conjunction 
particularly with acne. For only nine subjects did 
two of these often related lesions occur simultane- 
ously. For three subjects, there was a co-occurrence 
of blepharitis, angular stomatitis, and naso-labial 
seborrhea. In addition, increased vascularity of 
the bulbar conjunctiva was reported for approxi- 
mately 23 per cent of all subjects and inflammation 
of the palpebral conjunctiva for 13 per cent. This 
was quite possibly related to environmental condi- 
tions in one area. Five or less students were reported 
as having hypertrophy, atrophy (filliform or fungi- 
form) or fissuring of tongue papilliae, although one 
subject was checked as having all signs. The small 
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TABLE 3 
Values for hemoglobin, red and white cells, volume of packed 
red cells, and sedimentation rate for adolescent Montana 
students 


BOYS GIRLS 
BLOOD CONSTITUENT |____ fe Ren Ss 
Mean | Range Mean | Range 


Hemoglobin | | 
(gm./100 ml.) 15.2+0.13¢)10.5-20.014.0+0.1410.8-19.1 

Red cells (mil- | | 
lions/cu.mm.)| 5.6+0.06 | 3.8- 6.9) 5.140.05) 3.5- 6.4 

White cells | | 
(thousands/ | | 


.4+0.20 | 4.4-18.2 8.0+0.24| 2.6-16.6 


~J 


cu.mm.) 
Volume of 

packed red 

cells (ml./ | 

100 ml.) 48 .2+0.28 39.5-55.0/44.9+0.33 35.5-60.0 
Sedimentation | 

rate (mm./ 

hr.) 6.340.48 | 0.2-25.012.8+0.76 1.0-36.0 


* 108 boys, 110 girls. 
+ Standard error of the mean. 





number of students with co-occurring lesions often 
associated with low riboflavin intakes precluded the 
study of relationships between clinical lesions and 
blood serum levels or nutrient intake. 
PHOSPHATASE 

A highly significant sex difference was observed in 
serum alkaline phosphatase measurements with an 
average of 4.3 nitrophenol units for the boys and 1.9 
units for the girls (Table 1). A majority of the girls 
examined had attained pubescence and as a result 
showed adult phosphatase levels; most of the boys 
were still showing the high phosphatase levels gen- 
erally considered characteristic of rapid bone growth. 
Within a calculated range of normalcy for these 
students (mean + 2 8.D.), no students had serum 
values below this range, while three girls and two 
boys had levels which exceeded the upper levels of 
this range. No levels were so high nor so low as those 
generally indicative of active rickets, scurvy, or 
other pathology. The serum phosphatase levels of 
these students were within the lower ranges reported 
by other laboratories (13, 14, 20) for subjects of the 
same age. Within the sex groups there was an in- 
verse relationship between serum alkaline phos- 
phatase and calcium intake among those students 
who were consuming two-thirds or less of the Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowances for calcium. 


CHOLESTEROL 


Serum cholesterol levels (Table 1) were well 
within the range of normalcy reported from other 
laboratories (17, 21, 22). Approximately three- 
fourths of the cholesterol appeared in the combined 
form, one-fourth as free cholesterol. Serum cho- 
lesterol values for the girls were somewhat higher 
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than those for the boys, although cholesterol intake 
of the boys was about double those of the girls, 
738 + 27 and 471 + 44 mg. per day respectively. 
Comparisons of these data with others recently pub- 
lished for an older age group (23) indicate that the 
ratio of free to total cholesterol for the two age 
groups may be relatively constant, although the 
actual free and total cholesterol levels may vary with 
age. 
OTHER FINDINGS 

Although the mean values for hemoglobin (Table 
3) were similar to the standard means and ranges 
reported by the National Research Council (24), the 
mean level and range were higher than those gen- 
erally reported for similar surveys with this age group 
(14, 15, 25). These students were living at altitudes 
of 4000 to 5000 ft., and hence some increase in hemo- 
globin level over that observed at sea level might 
have been expected. 

Mean hemoglobin levels were significantly lower in 
Bozeman than in Great Falls for girls, 13.5 + 0.12 
and 14.6 + 0.25 respectively and for boys 14.6 + 
0.14 and 15.7 + 0.21 respectively. Also, in Boze- 
man, 27 per cent of the girls were below 13 gm. per 
100 ml. and 20 per cent of the boys below 14 gm. per 
100 ml. (Table 2)—levels considered indicative of less 
than “good” nutrition by Bessey and Lowry (13). 
In Great Falls, 13 per cent of the girls and 10 per 
cent of the boys had hemoglobin levels below these 
levels. Considering the altitude at which these 
students were living, the low hemoglobin values ob- 
served for the girls were of particular concern. 
Eighty per cent of the students who were below the 
group mean in hemoglobin values were also below 
the group mean in riboflavin level of the blood serum 
and smaller percentages were low in other factors. 
Iron intake and hemoglobin level were correlated at 
the 1 per cent level of significance (r = 0.300) for 
all students. 

Generally, red and white blood cells counts and 
volume of packed red cell values (Table 2) were 
well within the ranges for normalcy (24). 

Sedimentation rates (Table 3) were very high for 
a few of the students: similar findings for girls of this 
age group have been reported (25). Normocytic 
white blood cells were observed for all subjects; how- 
ever, hypochromic red blood cells were reported for 
seventeen subjects. 

Serum protein values were generally within the 
accepted ranges of normalcy. No relationship was 
evident between serum protein and hemoglobin or 
riboflavin levels. 


Summary 


As a part of the Montana nutritional status re- 
searches to provide information on the possible in- 
fluences of dietary and environmental conditions on 
physical health and well-being, physical examina- 
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tions and biochemical studies were completed for 
Montana-born and -reared fifteen-year-old students 
from the Bozeman and Great Falls areas. 

Physical symptoms, often associated with low 
nutrient intakes, as reported for these students, in- 
cluded: increased vascularity of the conjunctiva, 
acne, gingivitis, naso-labial seborrhea, folliculosis, 
and hyperkeratosis for 23 to 9 per cent of the sub- 
jects, with some other lesions observed in a small 
number of cases. Few students exhibited two or 
more lesions generally associated with low intakes of 
any specific nutrient, and the physical lesions ob- 
served were not consistently related to low serum 
levels or low dietary intakes of any specific nutrient. 
Low blood or blood serum levels of hemoglobin, 
carotene, ascorbic acid, or riboflavin were reported 
most frequently for these students. 

There were generally trends toward positive rela- 
tionships between nutrient intake and serum levels. 
However, when only those students whose intakes 
were below two-thirds of the Recommended Dietary 
Allowances or the mean of the group were included 
in the tabulations, the relationship was strengthened. 

Means and ranges for blood or blood serum levels 
for vitamin A, cholesterol, alkaline phosphatase, pro- 
tein, and for red and white cell counts, volume of 
packed red cells, and sedimentation rates were 
within reported ranges of normalcy. 
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Emotional Aspects of Feeding the Aged’ 


GENEVIEVE W. BLUMENTHAL 


Social Service Director, Orthodox Jewish 
Home for the Aged, Chicago 


7) ARE all aware that older people regress into 

the past because the future looks dim and the 
present is unsatisfactory. This is done with food as 
well as in other areas. Whatever you ate when you 
were young and strong and came home tired from 
work was good and satisfying. However, with age, 
there is little activity or purpose and no real interest 
in or appetite for food. Men particularly identify 
food with the way it tasted when their wives cooked 
it in their own homes. How, then, can food served 
by a strange woman and not prepared by their wives 
possibly be as satisfying? 

Older people like to be ‘“‘given to” in the literal 
sense of being ‘“‘waited on.”’ In this respect food is 
important, and they look forward to their meals. A 
good meal can be a high point in an entire day. A 
Sunday dinner, ice cream for supper, or a holiday 
specialty may brighten up the day and add a festive 
note to what might otherwise be a very dull ordinary 
day. 

To put it simply, giving an old person good, tasty, 
food means ‘‘I care about you.” “I want you to live, 
and you are important to me.” Therefore, when an 
old person complains about food served to him, the 
one who served it should not necessarily be dis- 
couraged and feel that the patient does not know 
what he wants, is hard to satisfy, and therefore 
that trying to please him is not worth the effort. 
Such reactions may serve as a plea for more recog- 
nition and more attention and a plea that should be 
answered if at all feasible. 

Wherever possible, one should cater to the indi- 
vidual likes and dislikes of the patients. Flexibility 
within the bounds of institutional management 
should be the policy. At least slight substitutions, 
such as a choice of bread or beverage, can be pro- 
vided, making patients feel that their wishes are 
important and that they have some value to someone. 

Some older people cannot express appreciation in 
acceptable terms. To such people, it is painful for 
them to be recipients in any area. Instead of ac- 
cepting food graciously, they may show their com- 
plete rejection of their whole state of dependency by 

‘Presented at a workshop sponsored by the Chicago 
Heart Association at the Catherine Booth Hospital and 
Clinic, Chicago, on March 13, 1956. 


rejecting the food. Underneath, they really may be 
grateful but be unable to express their gratitude in 
pleasurable terms. We all realize that no one is 
difficult or hostile or irritable by choice. Life and 
living have brought this about. If we who serve these 
people are tolerant and understanding of the whole 
life pattern and appreciate that frustrations may be 
displaced onto the food, we will be less likely to re- 
act hostilely to a seemingly hostile pattern. 

lor example, when patients complain constantly 
about food and never seem satisfied, if you—the 
person who prepares and serves it—know that it is 
good food, pleasantly served and attractively placed 
on a tray, then you need not be concerned about the 
complaints. It should be of concern, however, if you 
know that to you, yourself, the food is unattractive 
and merely something you feel would fill the stomach 
of the aged patient; he, too, will feel that way- 
and reject it. 

What is more, people who are cared for by others, 
and the older person is no exception, sense and feel 
when they are wanted and when they are rejected. 
Food carelessly prepared and served unattractively 
indicates a lack of love and interest, both literally 
and symbolically, and the older person is keenly, if 
subconsciously aware of this. To all of us, food has 
the attributes of being body-building, therapeutic, 
and love-giving. Food is a form of affection that you 
bestow on people. Of all the experiences that we can 
have from birth until death, the deepest one centers 
around food. When people lose their interest in 
food it is pathologic and serious because it means 
that they are directing their hostility inward and 
wish to destroy themselves. 

The expression, “the way to a man’s heart is 
through his stomach” should perhaps read, “the 
way to a man’s stomach is through his heart.”’ His 
feelings, his emotions, his attitudes, his prejudices, 
and his food habits are all avenues of reaching him. 
The dietitian should concern herself as much with 
the personality of the individual with whom she is 
dealing as with what she has to offer. She must learn 
to listen carefully to what patients want; otherwise 
she may offer an individual a menu or a diet which 
he does not eat and which, consequently, while 
nutritious, does not nourish. 


Factors Affecting Food Preferences 


Stop sometimes to think about why a person 
refuses to eat what is good for him. Why does he 
like certain foods and dislike others? Where do 
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people get their peculiar (to you) ideas about food? 
One explanation might be that they associate their 
preferences with pleasant experiences. For example, 
food introduced at a time in their lives when they 
were feeling good and there was a pleasant associa- 
tion is to them a food that is liked forever; contrary- 
wise, a food first served under unpleasant circum- 
stances is always associated with disappointments 
and may be disliked. 

There is also cultural conditioning in connection 
with food. As children, all of us were given certain 
foods on holidays which we associated with our 
parents’ religious and cultural background. It is, 
therefore, difficult even for mature adults to adopt 
new foods and to like them when they have not been 
introduced at an acceptable time or in an acceptable 
manner. It may be necessary with older people, for 
example, to introduce new food very slowly, as with 
children, in small servings at first, and after some 
psychologic preparation. Otherwise, the food may 
not be eaten—and thus, although appearing on the 
written menu, it will not provide the minerals and 
vitamins you planned. To achieve food acceptance, 
it is important in nursing homes or institutions of 
any kind to try to meet some of the cultural likes 
and dislikes of patients. At the Orthodox Jewish 
Home for the Aged, we serve not only kosher food 
but food of a kind and with a choice of seasoning 
that is customarily eaten by the Jewish group. 

Remember that people are not completely rational 
about food. Try to be perceptive and sensitive to 
what your patients like and serve it as often as 
possible. You should know what food means to the 
group with whom you are dealing and realize that 
one cannot prescribe a diet in one easy lesson or 
introduce a new food or new method of preparation 
in one meal and expect it to be accepted. People 
become rather fixed in their habits, and food pre- 
judices and fads are something that one cannot deal 
with rapidly or by talking against them. 


Symbolism in Food 


Food symbolizes many things subconsciously to 
people who are unaware of why they reject certain 
food, even though it may have been prescribed by a 
doctor or be “good for them.’ Milk, for example— 
the first food for all of us—becomes psychologically 
connected with security and comfort, but these 
experiences also occurred during a period in which 
we were dependent and helpless. Thus milk becomes 
symbolically a two-edged sword. While milk and its 
products give us a feeling of security and freedom 
from anxiety, it has been found that individuals with 
ulcers and other gastrointestinal difficulties have 
unconscious conflicts about their feelings of being 
independently functioning adults. Such a_ person 
may like the milk, at the same time rejecting it be- 
cause of his need to show that he is independent and 
does not wish to enjoy his dependence. 
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How else do we use food symbolically? Candy and 
delicacies are usually reward foods. As children, they 
were given to us for being good and withheld when 
we were bad. Many adults unconsciously continue 
to use them in this way. For instance, when people 
have really exerted themselves to follow a reducing 
diet, at some stage they often feel that they are 
entitled to indulge themselves with some kind of 
“forbidden” food, such as a sundae. Or, a self-pitying 
individual may use such reward foods to console 
himself when he feels sorry for himself or lonely or 
rejected, thinking to himself, ‘‘Pity poor me. Let me 
have something nice to eat even if I can’t have the 
other nice things I want or feel that I ought to get.” 

This psychologic mechanism can also be seen in 
old people who may crave sweets. Such a craving 
may represent a real need for carbohydrates, but I 
suspect that more often it is to compensate for other 
aspects of life which are not sweet or satisfying. 

Food can also be symbolic of prestige and status. 
There is the person who will ask for out-of-season 
food or food which is not good for him, either to 
show that he is accustomed to the finer things of 
life or in some other way deserves unique recogni- 
tion. 


Regression and Food Intake 

There is another aspect of the emotional web 
woven around food. In the really sick person, illness 
has, of course, a psychologic repercussion. Almost 
universally, illness results in what we call regression, 
that is, a reversion or return to a more child-like 
state of reacting to things. Food habits and attitudes 
are among the reactions affected. Frequently, the 
person who cares for the patient becomes a ‘‘mother 
substitute,”’ and this is particularly true in a nursing 
home or institution where the same people serve the 
same patient meal after meal, day after day. The 
mother image is the figure that most people conceive 
of subconsciously when they become dependent on 
someone else’s thoughtfulness and service. It is not 
through conscious, intelligent logic that a dependent, 
sick, regressed patient relates to those who care for 
him, but rather by the transference of all the older 
feelings, both dependent and hostile. The patient 
will often pick the target for his anger and displace 
it to the person who serves his food, even though she 
may not deserve it. 

The more chronic and more severe the illness, the 
more childish and infantile the patient’s behavior. 
This regression also is a defense, helping to protect 
him from a realization that he is no longer able to 
manage his own situation. The child who knows that 
he is loved perceives love through the alertness and 
understanding of the mother who caters to him, This 
same thing may happen to the aged person who wants 
to be loved and given to, even though he is no longer 
capable of returning this love. Therefore, in the 
psychologic role, the person who serves the food will 
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be a good mother insofar as she corresponds to the 
picture of the loving, giving mother who expects 
nothing in return, and she can materially help her 
patient to recover insofar as she really fulfills this 
image of herself. 


Need for Individual Attention 


Often the person who orders and prepares the food 
feels that if it is nutritious, that is sufficient; the 
patient should be satisfied and not complain. She 
can deny the emotional significance of food by say- 
ing, “It is good for you; eat it.”’ Unfortunately, that 
is what the patient cannot do. The nutritionist can, 
of course, disregard the individual’s attitude and 
say, “Take it or leave it’”’ and that is just what the 
patient does—leaves it and an even more serious 
health problem develops. 

Or, you may say you don’t have the time to be 
concerned about the individual’s feelings, attitudes, 
and idiosyncracies about food in planning a general 
diet. This takes too much time; you do not have 
sufficient staff; and you are too busy. But what about 
the time you spend fussing with such people and what 
about the food that goes into the garbage can instead 
of into the patients? Success in dietetics does not 
depend on writing menus, but rather on the inges- 
tions and absorption of this food by the people in 
your care. 
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In offering food, you should look beyond the food 
to the emotional aspects of eating. This does not 
require extensive training, but rather a feeling for 
people as people and some awareness of their right 
to be different and to make demands on you. If 
you take into consideration your own feelings about 
food and add to it some of the cultural or sociologic 
aspects which may be connected with it, you will 
begin to understand that it is your job to do more 
than just serve groceries. If you can appreciate your 
own motives and interest in food and permit other 
people to have the same feelings, you will be less 
hostile to or annoyed with their fussiness. You will 
realize that food likes and dislikes which have lain 
dormant may be reactivated, particularly in the form 
of pickiness and finickiness. 

In a nursing home where the people are in your 
charge for extended periods, learning to know each 
one would be rewarding, because you would have 
both more satisfied customers and a great satisfac- 
tion in knowing that they are responding to your 
care. We cannot say too often that your attitude of 
consideration and regard—if not love—should be 
invested in the food you serve. By serving some- 
thing attractive and satisfying, you will let the 
patient know that you consider him as somebody of 
value and prestige and not just an old person left in 
your charge by rejecting families. 


The Dietary Department of Malben, Israel 


LILIAN CORNFELD 


Nutritional Advisor, Institutions for 
the Care of Handicapped Immigrants 
(Malben), Tel-Aviv, Israel 


Malben is the organization in Israel of the Ameri- 
‘an Joint Distribution Committee whose purpose 
is the care of the chronically ill, handicapped, and 
aged new immigrants. Since its inception in 1949, 
Malben has established fifty-two institutions in 
the country, including sheltered workshops for the 
rehabilitated handicapped. There are two schools 
for training nurses for service in the Malben tuber- 
culosis hospitals and in the rehabilitation centers 
for the chronically ill and in the homes for the aged. 
A course in nutrition, cookery, and diet is also 
taught at these schools. 


Problems 

Perhaps Israel presents more problems in food 
management than any other country. It is still not 
self-sufficient in foods, and consequently the popu- 
lation receives much of its food in limited quantities 
as rations. Variety is lacking, and the population 
that Malben serves is so heterogeneous that, liter- 
ally, what is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. Another problem is that Malben residents 

e 


stay in institutions for years and in some cases even 
for the rest of their lives. In addition to the definite 
psychologic and routine physiologic problems of the 
chronically ill and aging, we are dealing with people 
who have been totally uprooted and have been 
brought to Israel within the last few years. In 
catering for them, we have a staff, mostly untrained, 
who receive their supervision and training from 
only one dietitian. There are few dietitians in the 
country, and the graduates of the government’s 
Nutrition College and Domestic Science School are 
employed in government institutions and the in- 
stitutions of the organizations operating the schools. 


Food Culture Pattern 


The patients and old folk in Malben institutions 
fall into two categories: Oriental (Middle East) and 
European. The former eat rice, vegetables, salads, 
and prefer oily and fried foods. The latter are 
strictly meat and potato eaters and dislike vege- 
tables. All consume large quantities of bread, pref- 
erably white, which crowds out other more valuable 
foods, nutritionally speaking, and results in a higher 
caloric value for the diet than is necessary. This is 
difficult to change because bread is mixed up not 
only with habit but with inner security as well. 

Meat and fish are rare and expensive. The number 
of carp ponds and chicken runs in the country is 
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constantly being increased, but only this year are 
their products free from rationing. Other main 
sources of animal protein are eggs, milk, cheese, 
and leben made from powdered milk. Imported 
frozen fish, herring, and meat (always beef) round 
out the menu. However, the kind and quality of 
these products lead to great monotony in their 
method of preparation. There is some cattle raising 
and deep sea fishing in Israel, but the amounts pro- 
duced cannot keep pace with the requirements of 
our ever-expanding immigration. Pasteurized milk 
has only now been introduced to a limited extent 
in the towns, due to the efforts of UNICEF. It is 
now a part of the Consumers’ League program to 
publicize and increase its consumption. Most of 
the milk consumed, however, except for powdered, 
is boiled. 

Vegetables are plentiful, with two crops a year; 
thus most varieties are available the year round. 
lruits are limited chiefly to citrus and some bananas 
nine months of the year. Grapes are marketed for 
four months a year during the summer, but are, 
on the whole, expensive. 

l'rozen foods are not featured except for fish, 
due to the lack of large scale refrigeration and 
freezers. 

In tuberculosis institutions, we serve 3000 to 
1000 calories daily. In hospitals and homes for 
chronic diseases, we give 2800 to 3200 calories 
daily, and in homes for the aged, we provide 2000 
to 2600 calories. 


Menu Planning 

Menus are planned in advance weekly in every 
institution according to a master plan. This serves 
as a guide only and is not compulsory, in order to 
allow for consideration of the food habits of the 
various nationalities. A food pattern for Israel is 
only gradually taking shape. 

In our institutions, salad vegetables for breakfast 
and supper are accepted by all. Local foods, such as 
eggplant, are presented in a certain dish and when 
most of the residents show a liking for them, they 
are continued. If not, other methods of cooking are 
tried. Milk and cheese are not accepted by the 
Yemenites, for whom we prepare clabbered milk, 
boiled and thickened with flour, highly seasoned 
with garlic and Oriental spices, called soom, American 
gifts of powdered milk, cheese, and butter are used 
and help to a great extent to make a balanced diet. 
We have established two “milk days” a week in our 
institutions which are very popular. 

The selective menu is something which we are 
trying to put into effect to satisfy everybody and 
reduce plate waste. It must be understood that 
nationalities are mixed in Malben institutions. 
Thus, when we serve a dish of cornmeal to Rou- 
manians or rice to Orientals, there should be an 
alternative dish of potatoes for the Germans. How- 
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ever, limited staff, equipment, facilities, and prod- 
ucts do not always allow such consideration. 

Much is being done in menu planning to correct 
faulty European eating patterns which include a 
lack of animal protein, too much carbohydrates, 
not enough calcium, and a tendency toward too 
many sour foods. Overcooking vegetables and 
preparing salads too far in advance are also faults, 

Despite the stated difficulties, Malben institu- 
tions are operated most economically and do try 
to serve the most nutritious foods possible within 
the budget. In some of the institutions there are 
vegetable gardens and also chicken runs which 
supply up to 50 per cent of the meat ration. These 
activities are largely conducted by the patients 
and residents. The meat ration for hospitals is 1.2 lb. 
weekly, but in the homes for the aged is not more 
than 3 oz. monthly. The small ration of the latter 
is supplemented by some tinned meat which is not 
rationed and chicken, so that we reach a figure of 
5 oz. weekly. We have no ration of meat for staff 
except at the tuberculosis hospital. 


Cooking Facilities 


Stainless steel equipment is gradually replacing 
more primitive equipment. In the more ideal Malben 
kitchens there are steam and electric pots. Although 
the primus and kerosene stoves have been elimi- 
nated, in the smaller institutions we cook on gas 
stoves with individual tanks. There are no grills 
as yet, but we hope to put them into our newer 
institutions. To overcome the tendency towards 
fried foods (Oriental) or too much boiled food 
(European style), we plan that much of our food 
should be prepared in electric bake ovens. 

Because our food industry is not yet standard- 
ized, it is difficult to standardize portions of food 
according to taste, appearance, and size. 

Due to the hot climate, food spoils very quickly, 
and often the storage and refrigeration space is 
inadequate. Accordingly, purchases are limited in 
quantity. All kinds of equipment for transporting 
meat, live fish, and perishables have had to be 
constructed. 

The staff has constant instruction on food han- 
dling, preparation, and cooking, so that there is a 
minimum of deterioration and spoilage. Happily, 
there have been very few upsets due to spoiled food. 


Personnel 


Kitchen work is done with a minimum of hired 
personnel in the homes for the aged, not only as a 
matter of economy, but as policy. The residents 
participate in all the necessary work. It is their 
home, and they help prepare and serve the food 
and wash the dishes. Seventy to 80 per cent of the 
old folk (numbering 5000 between the ages of sixty- 
five and one hundred) work. We encourage them, 
no matter how weak and feeble, to get dressed and 
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BOTH PHYSICIAN AND PATIENT 
DEPEND ON YOU! 


Solving the problem created by the high sodium 
content of the usual protein foods, Lonalac makes it 
possible for you to provide enjoyable diets adequate 
in biologically complete protein, yet low in sodium. 


Lonalac is nutritionally similar to whole milk but 
contains almost no sodium—24 mg. per reliquefied 
quart, in contrast to the 480 mg. in a quart of milk. It 
serves as a major source of protein to supplement the 
limited amounts of meat and eggs permissible in a 
200-400 mg. sodium regimen. 


Reconstituted with water, Lonalac is used like milk... as a 
beverage, in double strength as cream, and in soups, white 
sauces, desserts and other appetizing dishes. It permits 
varied and taste-tempting meals that encourage patients 

to adhere to their low sodium diets for the extended periods 
often required. 


Lonalac is virtually free of cholesterol. 


Lonalac is available in 1 pound and economical 4 pound 
cans, specially priced to hospitals. Low sodium diet outlines 
are available on request. 


LONALAC 


ra sg Low SODIUM, HIGH PRGOTETS FOOD 


MEAD JOHNSON & CO., EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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come down to meals. As a result, there is much 
better consumption and acceptance of food. 

Many rehabilitated persons and handicapped 
who are able to leave Malben institutions are 
placed in the Malben sheltered workshops where 
they are served breakfast and lunch at the cost of 
the raw food. 

There are no specially trained diet cooks in the 
Malben kitchens. The general house-diet serves as 
a basis and is modified to suit therapeutic diets. 
All cooking personnel in the kitchens must know 
how to prepare such basic foods in low-sodium, 
diabetic, and light diets. 

Meeting Our Problems 

There are constant meetings with the staffs of 
the various institutions (doctors, managers, nurses, 
cooks, storekeepers, and so on) to deal with food 
problems. Seminars, courses, and lectures are given 
regularly to nurses, food managers, cooks, and 
buyers. Food demonstrations and exhibitions are 
held for dietary personnel. There is a constant 
in-service training program for the kitchen staff. 

Printed material, recipes, master menus, and 
instructions are sent out regularly by the dietitian 
to all the institutions. 

Cooks, as well as menus, are rotated to get new 
ideas and to teach and learn from one another. 


Talks to patients and residents are given by the 


dietitian, and nurses teach persons with diabetes 


to know their diets. 


Future Plans 


Standardized recipes must be further developed | 
and used in all the institutions. Preparation of a diet ” 


manual and a large quantity cook-book suited to 
our specific needs is in progress to enable our un- 
trained staff to be more accurate. 

Although there is an adequate price control check, 
more attention must be paid to the portion control 
costs to allow for greater variety in our menus. 

There must be more coordination between the 
various departments and the nutritionist or person 
filling this post in each institution as well as with 
the architects who plan the kitchens. 

More and more trained personnel are needed in 
order to expand all the above-named services. 

Because the institutions of Malben are spread 
over so wide a territory in the whole country, it is 
not always possible for the dietitian to visit an 
institution more often than once in three months. 
This is regrettable. 

However, the challenge of creation and the great 
progress which can be seen in the food preparation 
and service from year to year makes the task of a 
chief dietitian a most gratifying and satisfying one. 


“All-Member”’ Participation in Memphis 


Working together with a common goal is good for the soul and, as we found in the Memphis 
Dietetic Association, good for the profession, too. 

In 1954, we decided to send not one or two but three needy children to the diabetic camp 
near Chattanooga, and we have continued to do this last year and this. The money was 
raised in 1954 from the sale of advertising in the program of our state convention. 

We also wanted to do something to encourage girls to become dietitians. This was the birth 
of our scholarship of $300 awarded to a senior in college who is majoring in dietetics or to 


a dietetic intern. 


Another plan to stimulate interest in dietetics has been our Proudfit Essay, which has now 
been conducted for three years. Because Fairfax Proudfit has meant so much to so many 
Memphis girls and to the local association in its early days, we throught it appropriate to 
name our essay contest in her honor. This year the contest was open to both Negro and 
white girls with equal prizes being offered, although for some reason, we had no Negro con- 


testants. 


We have, however, had contacts with Negro girls. This year we conducted a field trip for 
about thirty Negro high school girls, serving them refreshments at one of the hospitals (three 
participated). The tour finished at the new Negro teaching hospital, E. H. Crump Memorial 
Hospital, where a discussion of dietetics as a career was presented. At least one of the girls 
who participated is going to Nashville this year to start her career as a dietitian. 

Other activities of the Memphis group have included help in promoting the new educa- 
tional television station scheduled to begin telecasting soon. We have been asked to provide a 
half-hour program once a week and have accepted the invitation. 

Another community activity has been our participation in the Public Affairs Council, a 
group of representatives from all the professional women’s organizations in the city. We meet 
once a month to hear speakers of common interest. 

In line with our mayor’s policy of more community activity by more people, this year we 
also became members of the Civic Research Council and assisted with its project of perma- 
nent voting registration. A year ago, we joined the Community Council, and at least one of 
our members always attends its meetings and participates in committee work.—Marjorie 
M. Connell, President, Memphis Dietetic Association, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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Practice and experience build the control that enables the profes- 
| sional basketball player to score points easily . . . Similarly, 
Gumpert’s long experience in creating fine Food Specialties brings 
you controls that make it easy for you to score bigger sales. 


One of the Gumpert controls is cost control. When you use Gumpert 
products you know exactly how many portions you get and the cost 
of each. You eliminate waste. You’re sure, too, of consistently 
superior quality, eye and taste appeal. 


Your Gumpert Representative will be glad to show you why so many 
of today’s highly successful restaurant owners enjoy the time-saving, 
money-making advantages of Going Gumpert. 


FIRST NAME IN FINE FOOD SPECIALTIES 


300 TESTED PRODUCTS THAT MAKE FOOD SELL 
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Foundations of Nutrition. 5th edition. By Clara 
Mae Taylor, Ph.D., Grace MacLeod, Ph.D., and Mary 
Swartz Rose, Ph.D. New York: The Maemillan Com- 
pany, 1956. Cloth. Pp. 620. Price $6. 

This fifth edition of a well known text has again been 
revised by two of Mrs. Rose’s longtime colleagues. They 
have retained her spirit and general approach to the sub 
ject of nutrition with strong emphasis on the historical 
background of each phase of the subject. They have tried 
to follow her original aim ‘‘to present within a small space 
some of the fundamental principles of human nutrition in 
terms to call for no highly specialized training in those 
natural sciences upon which the science of nutrition rests.”’ 

The twelve years which have elapsed between the fourth 
and fifth editions have seen the accumulation of such exten 
sive new developments in nearly every phase of nutrition 
that, as the authors say, it has necessitated the rewriting 
of large portions of the book. Even so, it seems to this 
reviewer that an undue number of illustrations and refer 
ences to research findings are drawn from the earlier studies 
as compared with more recent developments. The propor- 
tional space and emphasis given to the various phases of 
energy metabolism with reviews of early research would 
appeal more to a student with some experience in research 
who could appreciate some of the details of methodology 
and interpretation of findings. Since chemical properties 
and structure of compounds are systematically omitted for 
the benefit of non-scientific readers, the significance of 
including pictures of crystalline amino acids and vitamins 
is to be questioned. 

New developments in protein metabolism and _ present 
concepts of protein malnutrition in the world today are 
vividly portrayed and accompanied by a pertinent com- 
pilation of data on protein and caloric consumption and life 
expectancy in fifteen selected countries. The extent of 
mineral and vitamin deficiencies is also discussed from the 
international angle as well as the application of present 
knowledge to personal health. 

Six chapters are devoted to the contributions to the 
diet made by various types of food materials. Chapter 19 
explains in detail the concept of shares and gives a table of 
the specific value of shares of each nutrient. Many students 
and teachers find this a more convenient way of visualizing 
food values than by weight. 

The last five chapters help students in applying nutri- 
tion principles to the planning of adequate diets for fami- 
lies, pregnant mothers, and children of all ages. 

The Appendix is so arranged that the Recommended 
Dietary Allowances set up by the National Research Coun- 
cil, 1953 revision, are given in Table III, while interpreta- 
tion of these figures in shares is given in Table I. Table 
[IILb, a ecaleulation of caloric allowances for different age, 
sex, and activity categories, is a most convenient device 
for quick reference. 

Two tables of nutritive values of foods are included. 
Table IV, based on weights, presents up-to-date nutritive 
values for three quantities of each food: 1 0z., 100 gm., and 
an averaging serving, with approximate measure of each. 
Table IL interprets these same food values into shares 
which are defined specifically. 

The student or teacher will find in this book a reliable 
source of the newer knowledge of nutrition with excellent 
historical background. The many complex interrelations of 
essential nutrients in metabolic processes and the diverse 
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ways in which foods supplement each other are some of 
the newer concepts added in this fifth edition. From the 
thousands of scientific papers published annually, it is no 
small task to glean the most pertinent facts for presentation 
in such a text, and the present authors are to be commended 
for an accomplishment in keeping with the goals of the 
original author.—Helen S. Mitchell, Ph.D., Head, School of 


Home Economics, University of Massachusetts, Amherst. 

Be Slim—Stay Slim. By Thyra Samter Winslow. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. Cloth. Pp. 235, 
Price $2.95. 

Stop Dieting! Start Losing! By Ruth West. New 
York: Ek. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1956. Cloth. Pp. 
196. Price $2.95. 

Eat-Well Diet Book. By Charlotte Adams. New 
York: Random House, Inc., 1956. Cloth. Pp. 128. Price 
$2.95. 

The Complete Book of Low Calorie Cooking. By 
Leonard Louis Levinson. New York: Hawthorn Books, 
Inc., 1956. Cloth. Pp. 320. Price $4.95. 


Reducing cook books, in line with the popular trend 
toward normal weight, are flooding the market to the point 
where, for the lay person, there is ‘certainly a plethora. 
Four of the more recent books in this field include one 
which appears to carry sound information and advice; a 
couple, the practicality of which, for the average consumer 
is certainly questionable; and a fourth which is so special- 
ized as to be of somewhat doubtful use. 

In Be Slim—Stay Slim, Thyra Samter Winslow has care- 
fully planned and presented the sum of years of experience 
in writing about food. She has also gathered facts from 
other books, lectures, pamphlets, and other sources and 
integrated them into her book with skill. Her chapter on 
“What’s What in Diet’? will be especially helpful to the 
individual, in that it lists foods that are high in protein 
and groups fruits and vegetables according to calorie value. 
The author stresses the importance of a well balanced diet, 
including the use of vitamins and minerals in the diet. A 
chart by the Department of Agriculture, ‘‘Food Values in 
Common Portions’? should prove useful. Not only are the 
why’s and don’ts of a reducing regimen given, but the emo- 
tional aspects of reducing, which sometimes play such a 
big part in eating, are considered. This book is lively, 
informative, and accurate. 

Stop Dieting! Start Losing!, on the other hand, would 
offer little help to the person on an average income who 
wants to reduce. The author puts almost all of her emphasis 
on dietetic pack foods—which are, of course, expensive. 
She also seems to forget that many working people must 
»at_ some of their meals in cafeterias and restaurants. She 
has spent much time working out the recipes and in making 
them interesting, but in this reviewer’s opinion, few would 
actually take the time to follow them, for they are fearfully 
complicated. If one employs a cook, they would be fine, 
but in an average family, they would be somewhat im- 
practical. 

The author of Hat-Well Diet Book also seems to ignore 
the working individual. In addition, the problem of good 
nutrition apparently did not seem pertinent to her, nor 
did the advisability of using customary classifications of 
foods. The menus do not meet good nutritional standards; 
they are low in protein, far below par in calcium, and there 
are shortages of vitamins and minerals. In addition, actu- 
ally misleading information is presented; i.e., meats, 
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your Chase & Sanborn representative. His storehouse largest selling 

’ of coffee “‘know-how” can help you serve the best cup hotel and restaura nt brand 
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or in town. Call him today! 
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Watch Sor Chase & Sanborn’s “SHE DESERVES TO EAT OUT—at Least Once a Week” 
advertising campaign in Time, Newsweek, The New Yorker, Holiday and Reader’s Digest 


Have a Cup of Coffee at Booth 133, ADA Convention— Oct, 9-II 
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poultry, and seafood are classified according to carbohy- 
drate content rather than the customary and accepted 
protein designation. 

The fourth book, The Complete Book of Low Calorie Cook- 
ing would seem to have limited appeal, although it is 
interesting in that it covers very thoroughly the artificial 
sweeteners now on the market, comparing them with each 
other and with sugar. Different types of seasonings to make 
food interesting are also a feature of the book, and one 
section deals with ‘“‘Snacks vs. Sensible Substitutes,’’ which 
should prove helpful to the person who really is determined 
to lose weight. Charts on cooking time, oven temperatures, 
and sizes of cans are included, but their value is question- 
able, since they are found in ordinary cook books.—Julia 
Ann Barney, Baylor University, Dallas, and Chairman, 
A.D.A. Diet Therapy Section Project on ‘Evaluation of 
Weight Reduction Projects.” 

Gourmet Cookery for a Low-Fat Diet. By Elise 
Cavanna and James Welton. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. Cloth. Pp. 1538. Price $3.95. 

Ricotta soufflé, fatless of course gumbo, purple slaw 
with yoghurt, or Cordon Rose blueberry pie (with cornflake 
crust) could add zest to many a low-fat diet. These dishes 
are among this book’s two hundred imaginative recipes 
developed by Elise Cavanna, a professional artist, and her 
husband, James Welton, a professional musician, in their 
search for attractive ‘“‘company fare’? which would meet 
the limitations of Mr. Welton’s low-fat diet. As a preface 
to the recipes, Miss Cavanna has suggestions for the use 
of herbs, wines, and other seasonings; she also contrasts 
certain high-fat foods with acceptable substitutes, such as 
finnan haddie for ham; chestnuts for other nuts; and hoop 
cheese mixed with skim milk for cottage cheese. 

The book is written from the viewpoint of the home- 
maker and chef rather than from that of a dietitian. It is 
not intended for use as a diet manual. Miss Cavanna, how- 
ever, overlooks the desirability of being able to estimate 
or standardize the fat content of a food, and she does 
not give figures for the fat content of the recipes. In many 
recipes she lists ingredients to be combined without specific 
amounts or proportions. Some of the procedures, such as 
‘Jightly buttering the skillet’”’ or ‘‘blotting grease’ from 
the surface of meat soups with paper towels, might allow 
considerable variation in fat content according to the cook’s 
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technique. One procedure, the use of melted paraffin rather 
than fat for greasing baking dishes and skillets, is ques- 
tionable because of the possibility of decreasing the avail- 
ability of fat-soluble vitamins. 

A woman with skill as a cook, an interest in experiment- 
ing with food, and the patience to hunt down unusual in- 
gredients will enjoy working with the Weltons’ recipes. A 
less experienced cook may miss having explicit directions 
for basic cooking techniques and—in some recipes—such 
facts as the amounts of seasonings or other ingredients, the 
number of servings yielded by the recipe, and the approxi- 
mate cooking time. She may also have difficulty with such 
procedures as flame-broiling at 500°F. and pan-broiling in 
salt. If the recipes are to be used fairly often or for a strict 
low-fat diet, the user should have a previous understanding 
of menu planning, food composition, and cooking proce- 
dures for low-fat diets. 

In her discussion of the nutritional benefits of a low-fat 
diet, the author says that ‘‘50 to 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion should be on a low-fat diet’’; she suggests that the 
rest of the population could profitably employ low-fat 
regimens as insurance against overweight and diseases in 
which dietary fat is a contributing factor. Although the 
statements supporting her argument are not actually 
incorrect, they are misleading since they are presented 
without necessary supplementary information. 

For one who plans low-fat menus, however, this book 
will be valuable as a source of ideas, particularly for ‘‘party 
oceasions.’’—Caroline Tredwell, Chicago. 

RECENT BOOKS RECEIVED 

Potentialities of Women in the Middle Years. 
Edited by Irma H. Gross. East Lansing: Michigan State 
University Press, 1956. Cloth. Pp. 198. Price $3. 

Italian Cook Book for Quantity Service. By Caleva. 
New York: Ahrens Publishing Company, Inc., 1956. Cloth. 
Pp. 448. Price $6.50. 

Infant Metabolism. Edited by I. Herbert Scheinberg. 
New York: The Maemillan Company, 1956. Cloth. Pp. 
435. Price $8. 

Practical Cookery and the Etiquette and Service of 
the Table. By Department of Foods and Nutrition, 
Kansas State College. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1956. Cloth. Pp. 364. Price $4. 


Prevention, Not Cure, the Answer to the Obesity Problem 


Correct body weight is a topic increasingly in the forefront of the public mind. Indeed, it 
should be, since overweight is a problem of growing importance. 

Rapid progress will come neither easily nor quickly. One promising approach is inherent 
in the concept of weight control: An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. It is : 
general experience that overweight is usually more easily managed in its early stages than 
when well established Motivation becomes a key factor here; that is, people must become 
deeply convinced of the necessity for constantly maintaining proper weight. Humans being 
what they are, one cannot be too optimistic that this will be achieved on a scale sufficient 
to make much of a dent in the problem. There is some evidence that social pressure (moti- 
vation) has influenced body weight in women. There are data which indicate that white 
women are somewhat lighter today than were their ancestors a half-century ago. On the 
other hand, colored women, who seem less impressed by the current fashion of slimness, are 
overweight about three times as frequently as white women (as best this situation can be 
estimated from height-weight tables). Colored and white men show about the same frequency 
of overweight, although white men may be somewhat heavier now than in former years. 
While these comparisons suggest that motivation can influence body weight, they also imply 
that even very strong motivation is not enough, since one could hardly maintain that over- 
weight has disappeared in women despite the modern urge to be slim.—Exzcerpt from Hund- 
ley, J. M.: Weight control and health. Food and Nutrition News (The National Live Stock and 


Meat Board) 27: No. 2, November 1955. 
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Disease a la Carte? 


* Medical men agree that many “virus” illnesses are actually caused by 
contaminated foods. Stainless steel discourages bacteriogenesis, because 
its hard non-porous surface does not develop cracks or crevices for food 
to lodge and decay. Cleanability tests* rate stainless steel above all 


® other materials commonly used for cooking, storage and serving utensils. 


\ “Prize Winning” stainless steel kitchens are meaningless 
%, if the heart of the kitchen — the cooking and food storage 
\ utensils—are not stainless steel. This “food friendly” metal 

e is a must when metal is in contact with food being cooked, 
% served or stored. Stainless steel does not — react with 
Q food acids — discolor foods — promote verdigris — affect 








flavor or aroma. Because stainless steel does not crack, 
pit or discolor, your kitchen will have no unsightly, germ 





collecting, blackened utensils—if you specify stainless steel. 


LEGION seamless drawn stainless steel utensils 
for hotels, restaurants and institutions are the 





oo | OU finest made — there are none better. Because 
FOUR-PLY 18-8 STAINLESS STEEL Wee P ° 

COPPER % they outlast your kitchen, your first cost is your 

For extra, rapid heat dispersion a . last cost. Easy to clean, attractive and durable, 
layer of copper is bonded to life- Y these utensils have many uses. Semi-prepared 
time TRI-PLY to give all the benefits ‘ foods can be put directly into the oven from the 


of stainless steel inside plus the 


: ; refrigerator, for final cooking. For a complete 
heat dispersion of copper outside. 8 g Pp 


catalog of these Legion utensils, that look like 
platinum and wear like steel, write: 


LEGION UTENSILS CO. 4oth Ave. & 21st St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 





: *American Journal of Public Health Vol, 43, No. 2, Feb. 1953 


; BI-METAL we £0 gutemnees STEEL 


The finest cooking utensils made. 

Stainless steel interiors with copper 
exteriors. Famous chefs the world 
over recognize the utility and effi- 
ciency of these beautiful utensils. 








SOLID 
STAINLESS STEEL 


| 
| 


18-8 STAINLESS STEEL 
MILD STEEL 
18-8 STAINLESS STEEL 


TRI-PLY J 


For rugged heavy duty, layers of 
stainless steel are bonded to a 
core of mild steel; the stainless 
steel for cleanability and wear, 
the mild core for heat dispersion. 











ea) LEGION UTENSILS ao A. C. Scavullo, General Manager 


* 
€n> 


40th Avenue & 21st Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: 21 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 420 Market Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. 
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Food Misinformation 


To THE Eprror: 


The July issue of the JouRNAL must 
have been written for my benefit. I read 
it with a great deal of interest, consider- 
able appreciation and respect for the 
stand the Association has taken on food 
misinformation, and the way you have 
presented it. 

The reducing diets that are being per- 
petrated on the American public today 
are becoming as grave a health hazard 
as the obesity that they promise to cure 
so easily—and they present a challenge 
to dietitians! “What can we do about 
them?’’ we ask. Speaking as one from 
the press, I say “A great deal.” 

Each member of The American Die- 
tetic Association could take upon herself 
the individual responsibility of studying 
these diets, analyzing them carefully 
and thoughtfully, and then writing a 
courteous letter to the editor of the 
publication, or of the department of 
the publication. She could commend him 
or her if the diet is good, complain if it 
is bad and explain why it is bad. I am 
sure such letters would bear some weight 
and perhaps in time, safe and sound 
information will come from popular 
publications. 

In writing such letters, it is important 
first, to be courteous; second, to have 
sound information to combat the bad 
and inaccurate; and third, to sign your 
full name and address. Unsigned letters 
always ge into the waste basket, but 
signed letters carry weight. If the writer 
does not wish to be quoted, that re 
quest should be made. Where confi- 
dence is requested, it is respected. 

There have been several times in my 
years as Home Economies Editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer when I have 
argued against carrying advertisements 
giving false information. In some cases, 
I have won; in others, I haven’t. A few 
letters from outsiders under those cir- 
cumstances would have helped. 

It is my plea to dietitians to make a 
concerted effort against the false infor- 
mation that is so rampant today. If 
anyone does it, it should be the dietitians 
and members of The American Dietetic 
Association.—Helen Robertson, Home 
Economics Editor, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Cleveland, 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Now it’s the “‘fabu- 
lous formula”? and the ‘Revolutionary 
New Rockefeller Diet,’’ which have ap- 
peared recently in popular magazines 
and in book form. Based on research 
reported from The Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research, the articles in lay 
magazines on these diets have precipi- 
tated a storm of protests. 

For those with professional curiosity, 


oi, lo the C Astor ex 


the following items on the ‘‘Rockefeller 
Diet’”’ will provide an interesting story. 

In the scientific literature, two re- 
ports appeared in 1954: (a) ‘““‘The Use of 
Orally-Fed Liquid Formulas in Meta- 
bolic Studies’? by E. H. Ahrens, Jr., 
V. P. Dole, and D. H. Blankenhorn 
Am. J. Clin. Nutrition 2: 336, 1954; 
and (b) ‘*Treatment of Obesity with a 
Low Protein Calorically Unrestricted 
Diet”? by V. P. Dole, I. L. Schwartz, 
J. H. Thaysen, N. A. Thorn, and L. 
Silver—Am. J. Clin. Nutrition 2: 381, 
1954. 

In June and July of this year, in the 
popular press, the limelight was turned 
on these reports in two of the large-cir- 
culation general magazines: (a) ‘‘The 
Revolutionary New Rockefeller Diet’’ 
by Roy deGroot—Look 20: 36 (June 12), 
1956; and (b) ‘‘Fabulous Formula Diet’’ 
by D. C. Norman—Ladies’ Home Journal 
73: 44 (July), 1954. Mr. deGroot has also 
published a book: How I Reduced on the 
New Rockefeller Diet—N. Y.: Horizon 
Press, 1956. 

Subsequently, indignant criticisms 
from professional workers and medical 
groups brought forth a belated comment 
by Dr. Vincent Dole of the team from 
The Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, which appeared in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association: 
‘Publicity about ‘A Reducing Diet,’ ”’ 
Correspondence J.A.M.A. 161: 901 
(June 30), 1956. 

To carry the story further, the editors 
of Look commented in rebuttal to a 
protest about its original article in 
‘Letters’? (July 20, p. 14) that members 
of the Rockefeller research study had 
seen proofs of the first article prior to 
publication and at that time ‘found 
nothing factually inaccurate in them.” 

Even the business and news press 
have been forced to bow to the furore. 
Food Field Reporter (July 23, p. 36) gave 
attention to commercial tie-ins which 
followed the publicity of the ‘fabulous 
formula”’ in the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and Time (August 6, p. 32) took notice of 
the boom in dextrose in the nation’s 
drugstores and the possible medical 
problems which such a bizarre diet 
might present. It concluded with sound 
advice from Dr. Fredrick J. Stare, 
Harvard School of Public Health, who 
said ‘‘avoid trick diets’’ and stick to well 
balanced programs. 

And finally, in the August 25 issue of 
J.A.M.A. (161: 1633, 1636, 1681, 1700), four 
more statements appear: a special article 
by Dr. Norman Jolliffe, an editorial, a 
statement from the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition, and a second letter from 
Dr. Dole, all emphasizing the hazards of 
a low-protein intake and the need for a 
physician’s supervision in a reducing 
program, 
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History of A.D.A. 


To THe Epiror: 

As a project in a nutrition seminar 
class at this college, some of the students 
are preparing a report on the history of 
The American Dietetic Association. ] 
would appreciate information on any 
available literature on this subject.— 
Sister JutrA Raymonp, 8.C.N., Nazareth 
College, Louisville. 


To THe Eprror: 

I am a senior institution management 
major and am compiling a report on the 
history - of The American Dietetic 
Association. I would appreciate any in- 
formation you might send me as to the 
development and organizing of the 
Association. If possible, I would like to 
know when The American Dietetic 
Association held its first meeting.— 
Marie Hopkins, Womans’ College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro. 
Eprrors’ Nore: Our association was 
founded in November 1917 at a meeting 
in Cleveland, Ohio, with seventeen 
charter members. 

Since its founding in 1917, the Associ- 
ation has been under the guidance of 
thirty-two presidents. The roster of dis- 
tinguished dietitians who have held this 
office reads: 


Lulu G. Graves—1917-20 
Mary deGarmo Bryan, Ph.D. 
Octavia Hall Smillie—1922-24 
Ruth Wheeler, Ph.1).—1924—26 
Florence H. Smith—1926-28 
Anna EK. Boller (Beach)—1928-30 
S. Margaret Gillam—1930-31 
Martha Koehne, Ph.D.—1931-32 
Kate Daum, Ph.D.—1932-33 
Quindara Oliver Dodge—1933-34 
Laura Comstock—1934-35 
Katherine Mitchell (Johnson) 
Lute Troutt—1936—37 

Lenna F. Cooper—1937-38 
Anna M. Tracy—1938-39 
Beula B. Marble—1939—40 
Mary I. Barber—1940-41 
Nelda Ross (Larsson)—1941—42 
Frances MacKinnon—1942—43 
Nell Clausen (Smith)—1943-44 
Maniza Moore—1944—45 
Bessie Brooks West—1945-46 
Mable MacLachlan—1946-47 
Helen A. Hunscher, Ph.D. 
Helen Ik. Walsh—1948—49 
Elizabeth Perry—1949-50 
Lillian Storms Coover, Ph.D.—1950-51 
Margaret A. Ohlson, Ph.D.—-1951-52 
Beulah Hunzicker—1952-53 
Grace Bulman—1953-54 
Fern W. Gleiser—1954-55 
Winifred Howard Erickson 


1920-22 


1935-36 


1947-48 


1955-56 
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‘| 4 PERFECT CHEESEBURGER SLICES WITH ONLY 
3 KNIFE curs...Kraft Ribbon Slices! 


Ise portion-control answer to profitable cheese- 

burger sandwiches are Kraft Ribbon Slices. Here’s 
top-quality pasteurized process American Cheese 

~36 actually made in slices! With only 3 knife cuts you 
get 64 perfect *{-oz. cheeseburger slices in a matter 

of seconds. That’s an average of 21 slices per pound! 





Compare this to the time-consuming job of slicing 
loaf American Cheese by hand or machine—you 
realize only about 16 slices per pound and are bound 
to have waste in the form of slivers and broken pieces. 
What’s more the slices won’t be uniform in weight. 














Perfect portion-control 
slices in a jiffy 

with three knife cuts on red lines 

on package, you get 64 %-oz. 

cheeseburger slices. 

GB with two knife cuts on blue lines 


on package, you get 48 1-oz. sand- 
wich slices. 


In contrast because each Ribbon Slice is a perfect 

portion—uniform in size, shape and weight—you can 

; measure your costs to the penny! Be sure to order 

il Ribbon Slices from your Kraft Institutional Repre- 
| sentative the next time he calls! 


KRAFT 


Foods Company 





INSTITUTIONAL 


DIVISION 


THE NATION'S TASTE IS 
YOUR BEST BUYING GUIDE 


KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 
500 Peshtigo Court * Chicago 90, Illinois 
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The entire issue of the JouRNAL for 
June 1949 was devoted to the history of 
the Association in celebration of twenty- 
five years of publication of the JouRNAL. 
An earlier article, ‘‘A New Profession Is 
Born” by Mary Pascoe Huddleson, 
published in this JourNAL in July 1947 
will also be a helpful supplement. 


Teaching Student Nurses 
Nutrition 


To THE EpIToR: 


I read the article, 
Standards for Student Nurses in the 
Dietary Department’? by M. Annie 
Leitch, R. N. (April issue, page 337) 
with a great deal of interest. We have 
included our teaching dietitian in the 
faculty for several years. She has at- 
tended ward classes to serve as a resource 
person in nutrition and diet therapy 
problems. She has also felt that she has 
gained a great deal from this close con- 
tact with teaching of student nurses and 
can see many ways of integrating the 
materials. —Elsie M. Anliker, Director, 
School of Nursing, Henrotin Hospital, 
Chicago. 


‘Educational 


To THE EDITOR: 


I am delighted to see the material on 
teaching nutrition in the nursing cur- 
riculum which appears in the April issue 
of the Journau. Teaching dietitians 
need as much help as they can get in this 
area, and these articles will help to fill 
some of the gaps.—Henderika J. Ryn- 
bergen, Associate Professor of Science, 
Cornell University-New York Hospital 
School of Nursing, New York City. 


The Controversy on Form 
Diets Continues 


To THE EpiTor: 


My attitude toward ‘‘standardized’”’ 
diets is an ambivalent one. I am against 
form diets because I strongly believe that 
both good dietetic practice and effective 
care of the patient implies adjusting any 
dietary regimen (insofar as consistent 
with good nutritional practices) to the 
usual eating and living habits of the indi- 
vidual. Provided there is sufficient emo- 
tional stability to follow any prescribed 
dietary restriction, for most patients, the 
closer the diet comes to the usual pat- 
tern, not only in kinds of food, but in 
eating habits as well, the more likely it is 
to be followed. Also, good dietary prac- 
tice calls for continued contact with the 
patient and readjustment of the regimen 
as necessary. Use of a form diet operates 
against this point of view. 

On the other hand, it is true that good 
form diets may be far better than the 
tools which some physicians may have 
available. One would trust that where 
competent dietitians are available their 
relationships with staff physicians would 
be such that the physician would turn to 
them for their skills rather than to 
routine printed lists. If such relation- 
ships do not exist, it seems to me we 
need to look to the dietitians and the 
roles they are serving rather than to the 
prohibition of inclusion of a variety of 
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‘“‘standardized”’ diets in the diet manual 
of the hospital. Also, insofar as the use 
of the diet lists by the dietitians them- 
selves is concerned, I am afraid that I 
feel that the dietitian who would follow 
this practice probably would not do any 
better without the lists. In other words, 
she should better be classified as a tech- 
nician rather than as a professional di- 
etitian. I think, too, that having a 
variety of calculated reducing diets, 
which in turn she could adapt to the 
individual patient, could be very useful 
to the busy dietitian. I do not believe, 
however, that we can by means of ‘‘pro- 
hibition,’”’ as it were, control good or 
poor dietary practice. Education and 
constant plugging at high professional 
standards are the only answers. One of 
the best places for education is the ex- 
ample set in the dietetic internships. 

Incidentally, my experience with 
obese patients has led me to feel that the 
dietary aspect of treatment of obesity is 
only one, and perhaps in many cases, by 
no means the most important, aspect of 
the treatment. If diets are given in a 
manual, I believe they might well be 
prefaced by a suitably worded comment 
in this direction. In any case, diet lists 
should be prefaced by a discussion of the 
fact that there are many kinds of nutri- 
tionally adequate reducing diets, all of 
which may be good. A short statement 
on some of the kinds commonly used and 
examples of each could follow. The state- 
ment could also be made that there is 
still much room for experimentation in 
this area. The basic considerations are 
how a patient is using food, determina- 
tion of the best kind of diet and the best 
food distribution for him, and finally the 
coordination of the dietary treatment 
with all other aspects of treatment.— 
Charlotte M. Young, Ph.D., School of 
Nutrition, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 


To THE EpiTor: 


In regard to ‘Standardized Diets”’ on 
page 454 of the May 1956 JourNat, I 
should like to comment that the advan- 
tages of including the calculated diabetic 
diets in diet manuals seem to outweigh 
the disadvantages. The basic premise of 
each therapeutic diet is meeting the pa- 
tient’s nutritional needs with food when 
at all possible. This in itself results in a 
degree of standardization—in our culture 
and with our food supply. Another 
premise is helping a patient to live as 
normal a life as possible in his home and 
as a useful member in his community. 
The excellent basic plan of the six flexible 
diabetic diets meets both needs. 

Even if these diets appear as ‘‘form’”’ 
or “‘standardized”’ diets, individualized 
changes can be made easily. The patient 
in turn can adapt his dietary plan readily 
to the family meal plans. The choices in 
food allow for likes and dislikes as well 
as nationality preferences. The foods in 
most instances may be purchased in the 
grocery store—the same foods the 
family eats. 

The excellent plan of these diets has 
been a real step forward for the diabetic 
patient. Much confusion, many ques- 
tions, and misunderstandings in both the 
psychologic and physical aspects of liv- 












ing with and controlling diabetes through 
diet have been eliminated for the patient, 

If members of the Committee who de. 
veloped these diets could see the im. 
proved acceptance by diabetic patients 
in the home, they would agree that 
diabetic patients, as people instructed in 
these diets, are indeed fortunate. — 
Minna Gutsch, Nutritionist, Wisconsin 
Board of Health, Green Bay. 






To THE EpITor: 


I believe there is a valid point in the 
comments made previously in _ the 
J@URNAL concerning standardized diets, 
However, I wonder if a large part of the 
problem is not simply a matter of un- 
happy nomenclature. 

It seems to me the Committee was 
thinking in terms of diet manuals being 
used only by dietitians, whereas nurses, 
physicians, and others use them. As we 
know, many do not know how to caleu- 
late diabetic diets or do it by involved 
methods. I would suggest including a 
‘‘sample sheet”’ in diet manuals for this 
purpose. I believe this would get away 
from the ‘‘standardized diet’? idea.— 
Alice L. Wood, Bronx, New York. 


Oxalic Acid in Foods 


To THE EprTor: 


Because our library facilities are 
limited and we are a great distance from 
a medical training center, we _ need 
assistance in revising our low-oxalate 
diet. The textbook sources which we 
have seem to conflict and since no bib- 
liography is given, we would like to 
have the references to original sources. 
—Inez A. Jordan, Therapeutic Dietitian, 
Northwest Texas Hospital, Amarillo. 


EDITORS’ NOTE: We would suggest the 
following references: 


Kohman, E. F.: Oxalic acid in foods and 
its behavior and fate in the diet. J. 
Nutrition 18: 233, 1939. (Almost one 
hundred food items are listed.) 

Andrews, J. C., and Viser, E. T.: The 
oxalic acid content of some common 
foods. Food Res. 16: 306, 1951. (Data 
are given for 24 vegetables, 2 fruits, 
8 tubers, 3 legumes, and 6 miscel- 
laneous foods.) 


Interest in History of 
Nutrition 


To THE EpITor: 


I thought you might be interested in 
knowing that the Wellcome Historical 
Medical Library, London, puts out a 
quarterly bibliography of articles on the 
history of medicine and allied sciences 
titled Current Work in the History of 
Medicine. Apparently, they carefully 
read each issue of the JouRNAL oF THE 
AMERICAN Dretetic Association for 
they regularly list articles of historical 
interest which the JouRNAL publishes. 
In the latest issue, they include a listing 
of the article ‘“Milestones in American 
Cookery Literature’? by Charlotte E. 
Biester (31: 1214, 1955).-E. Neige Tod- 
hunter, Ph.D., Dean, School of Home 
Economics, University of Alabama, Tus- 
caloosa. 
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ACTA MEDICA ET BLOLOGICA 


Vol. 3, July 1955 
* A study on the vitamin B; metabolism of the pa 
tients who received gynecological laparotomy 

K. Kosaka.—p. 151. 

Thiamine Metabolism of Patients 
after Gynecological Laparotomy. 
The general opinion of many researchers 
is that 0.5 to 2 mg. thiamine daily intake 


is sufficient for normal life. In these 
patients, thiamine content following 
gynecological laparotomy decreased 


daily. With a daily injection of 3 mg. 
thiamine, however, a sufficient amount 
of thiamine is contained in blood and in 
urine. Daily injections of 5 mg. pro- 
moted a higher value of thiamine in 
blood. An amount nearly equal to that 
injected was discharged in urine. Py- 
ruvie acid in blood increased but injec- 
tion of thiamine may suppress this 
increase. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
MEDICINE 


Vol. 20, May, 1956 
Pathways of iodine metabolism. S. A. Berson.—p. 
653. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF NURSING 


Vol. 56, July, 1956 
* Protein deficiency. G. A. Goldsmith and W. G. 
Unglaub.— p. 856 

Protein Deficiency. In this article 
it is pointed out that protein deficiency 
due to inadequate dietary intake can 
occur alone or in combination with a 
deficiency of calories. Signs of deficiency 
during growth differ from those 
served in adult life. In treating kwash- 
iorkor, skim milk powder is excellent, 
but since it is scarce and expensive in 
many areas, a search is being made for 
combinations of vegetable protein as a 
therapy. Diagnosis of protein deficiency 
in adults is not easy, particularly in 
mild cases which are secondary to other 
diseases. Dietary history is most useful. 
Continuous weight loss is an important 
physical finding. The most satisfactory 
treatment is a diet rich in good protein. 
In some protein concentrates 
may be added to the diet. 


ob- 


cases, 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


Vol. 46, July, 1956 

* Sanitary significance of microorganisms in frozen 
citrus products. R.H. Vaughn and D. I. Mur- 

dock.—p. 886. 

Coliform 

citrus 


Frozen Citrus Products. 
bacteria are found on sound 


ilecalute 
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fruit, and even in the end product, even 
though citrus concentrates are produced 
under high sanitary standards, and in an 
essentially closed system where there is 
a certainty of no human contact with 
the product. This is basis for presump- 
tion that there could be no coliform 
contamination during processing. There- 
fore, it would appear that the coliform 
bacteria are of no public health signifi- 
cance in evaluating the sanitary quality 
of frozen citrus concentrates. It is con- 
cluded that microorganisms capable of 
growing in single strength, or partially 
concentrated orange juice, are the most 
important and logical indexes of sanita- 
tion in the production of high quality 
frozen citrus products. 


ANNALS OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 44, May, 1956 

* The clinical significance of hyperglobulinemia. I. 
Diagnostic implications. A. R. Feinstein and 
R. G. Petersdorf.—p. 899. 

The clinical significance of hyperglobulinemia. II. 
Correlation with liver function tests, serologic 
tests for syphilis, and bone marrow examinations. 

A. R. Feinstein and R. G. Petersdorf.—p. 925. 
Clinical Significance of Hyper- 

globulinemia. Hospital records of 394 

patients with hyperglobulinemia showed 

that 268 had diseases generally asso- 
ciated with an elevated serum globulin, 

i.e., multiple myeloma, sarcoidosis, col- 

lagen disease, liver disease, cancer, 

chronic pulmonary disease, and certain 
infections. In patients whose serum 

globulin was 5.0 gm. or higher per 100 

ml., over 90 per cent had specific ‘“‘hy- 

perglobulinemic”’ diseases. Only about 

20 per cent of those with hyperglobu- 

linemia also exhibited hyperproteinemia. 
Role of Ammonia in Clinical 

Syndromes. This comprehensive dis 
cussion emphasizes the clinical signifi- 
cance of the fact that there are many 
reactions by which ammonia is_pro- 
duced in the organism and few ways to 
dispose of it. The marked effect of am- 
monia on brain metabolism in vivo, 
together with the ubiquitous produc- 
tion of this toxic agent, makes a plausi- 
ble case for ammonia as a causative or 
contributing factor in many comatose 
states associated with peripheral dis- 
ease. 


ANNALES MEDICINAE 
EXPERIMENTALIS ET 
BIOLOGIAE FENNIAE 


Vol. 33, Supplementum 11, 1955 
* Studies on toxoplasma and the serology of toxo 


plasmosis. P. Gronroos 


Toxoplasmosis. The microbe toxo- 
plasma and the problems associated 
with the serologic tests for toxoplasmo 
sis are discussed. It was found impos- 
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sible to classify the organism. Serologie 
tests are non-specific and it is, therefore, 
impossible to supply definite informa- 
tion on the distribution of toxoplasmie 
infection at the present time. It was 
found that the incidence of infection has 
been overestimated. The toxoplasma 
seems to possess every possibility of 
being a microorganism extremely com- 
mensal with man. The risk of infection 
in different age groups is approximately 
equal; the same applies to the different 
social groups and to urban and rural 
dwellers. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF NUTRITION 


Vol. 10, No. 2, 1956 

* An investigation of the rarity of infantile scurvy 
among the South African Bantu. M. Andersson, 
A. R. P. Walker, and H. C. Faleke.—p. 101. 

The effect of vegetarianism and antibiotics upon 
proteins and vitamin By in the blood. G. A. 
Dhopeshwarkar, J. C. Trivedi, B. 8. Kulkarni, 
R. S. Satoskar, and R. A. Lewis.—p. 105 

* The effect on digestibility of methods commonly 
used to increase the tenderness of lean meat. 
J. H. Farrell.—p. 111. 

Relation between protein efficiency and net pro- 

Bender.—p. 135. 


* 


tein utilization. A. E. 
Microbiological evaluation of protein quality with 
Tetrahymena pyriformis W. 1. Characteristics of 
growth of the organism and determination of 
relative nutritive values of intact proteins. W. 
R. Fernell and G. D. Rosen.—p. 143. 
Microbiological evaluation of protein quality with 
Tetrahymena pyriformis W. 2. Relative nutritive 


values of proteins in foodstuffs. G. D. Rosen 
and W. R. Fernell.—p. 156. 
Scurvy among the Bantu. The 


amount of ascorbie acid from milk from 
breast feeding, when practiced for pro- 
tracted periods as in rural areas in 
Africa, and from irregular amounts of 
fruit and vegetables, was found suffi- 
cient to protect against scurvy. Investi- 
gations were made on infants under two 
years old suffering from severe malnu- 
trition, and infants seen in the out- 
patients’ department. Included were 
clinical and radiologic observations, 
determinations of plasma ascorbic acid, 
and studies of the popular baby foods 


prepared by Bantu mothers. Plasma 
ascorbic acid concentration was con- 
sistent with the absence of scurvy, 


although the foods contained very little 
of the vitamin. 

Blood Proteins and Vitamin By 
in Vegetarians. Plasma protein and 
blood vitamin B,. were determined in 
five Indian medical students on a vege- 
tarian diet, which included milk and 
milk products, but no other food of 
animal origin, and in five non-vegetarian 
students whose diet included eggs, fish, 
fowl, or meat daily. The vegetarians were 
given 50 mg. Aureomycin daily for two 
months, and determinations were re- 
peated after one or two months. The 
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and wherever the dining room is famous 


Magic Chef 


the Top-of-the-Mark to Times Square, 
ver fine quality meals are served in quantity, 
ist chefs count on Magic Chef. Originator of 
yen heat control and most of the important 
ments in commercial gas ranges in the last 
irs, Magic Chef offers unequalled performance. 


; line’ assembly streamlines output. Formed 
onstruction is stronger, longer-lasting. Only 


New Magic Chef installation 
it Ruggeri’s, St. Louts, selected 
y HOLIDAY Magazine as 
me of America’s ‘Dining 
Places of Distinction.”’ 


Magic Chef offers porcelain-enameled burnerbox 
linings and oven linings, plus non-clog burners, 
simmer-set valves and many other famous features 
for profitable, top quality meal preparation. Count 
on Magic Chef to simplify your operation from 
cooking to clean-up. Ask your food service dealer 
or write... Magic Chef, Inc., Commercial Division, 
3201 Harvard Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
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New and Needed! 
MAGIC CHEF 


Fryer Service Cabinet 


Exclusive Fryer Service 
Cabinet saves time when 
time counts most. Stores 
prepared raw foods 
right next to your fryer 
and fry top range—ready 
for rush-hour frying. 
Provides convenient, 
stainless steel work-top 
area. Fits flush with 
range battery. 


For the moderate size kitchen 


specify the Magic Chef Cafe Line 
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albumin content of the plasma was 
below normal and the globulin content 
above normal in the vegetarians, who 
also had a lower blood content of vita- 
min Biz. The administration of Aureo- 
mycin to the vegetarians produced a 
rise in plasma albumin and a fall in all 
the globulin fractions. Values for blood 
vitamin By. increased significantly. 

Digestibility of Lean Meat. Some 
foods often leave large undigested 
residues if they are not masticated. The 
most nutritionally important are the 
lean meats, some of which leave un- 
digested residues of up to 85 per cent 
of their original weight. Methods to 
reduce the losses by increasing the 
digestibility of meat were studied, in- 
cluding: soaking meat for 12 hr. in 
diluted vinegar, using a_ tenderizer, 
beating it with a rolling pin, beating 
with a spiked hammer, and treating it 
with a tenderizer plus beating with a 
spiked hammer. Beating with the ham- 
mer, using the tenderizer, and the use 
of both methods together increased 
digestibility from 16 to 37 per cent. 
The other two methods had no signifi- 
cant effect. 

Measurement of Protein Utiliza- 
tion. Thirty-two proteins and five 
amino-acid mixtures were examined, 
using rats, both for protein efficiency 
ratio (P.E.R.) and for net protein utili- 
zation (N.P.U.) and results compared. 
Food consumption correlated closely 
with both P.E.R. and P.N.U. in the 
studies with the thirty-two proteins, 
but the relation did not hold for diets 
containing synthetic amino acids as the 
sole source of nitrogen. It is suggested 
that palatability may have more in- 
fluence than N.P.U. on food intake. The 
average P.E.R. correlated well with the 
N.P.U., despite drawbacks of the study 
which are discussed. The results in- 
dicate that if P.E.R. is measured in a 
single ten-day experiment, the results 
might be invalidated because of inade- 
quate food intake and there would be 
no indication that the result was not 
acceptable. It is shown that N.P.U.’s 
can be correlated with negative P.E.R.’s 
(loss of weight in grams per gram pro- 
tein eaten). 


DIABETES 


Vol. 5, May-June, 1956 

* Metabolism of C"4-iaheled glucose in diabetes. N. 
Baker.—p. 178. 

Endocrine relationships in carbohydrate metabo- 
lism. M. E. Krahl.—p. 203 

* The relation of insulin to liver metabolism. R. 
Levine and I. B. Fritz.—p. 209. 


Metabolism of C'-Labeled Glu- 
cose in Diabetes. Present literature 
on the problem of glucose utilization in 
the person with diabetes is discussed. 
With few exceptions, experiments in- 
volving the use of tracers have simply 
not been designed to test the question 
of whether glucose utilization, which 
seems to be depressed at any given 
blood sugar concentration in tissues of 
the diabetic person, may proceed at an 
adequate rate in the presence of a high 
coneentration of glucose. Considerably 
more experimental work will be needed 
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before the actual and relative rates of 
glucose utilization in tissues of the in- 
tact diabetic are established. 

Relation of Insulin to Liver Me- 
tabolism. The derangements in _he- 
patic fat, carbohydrate, and protein 
metabolism found in experimental and 
clinical diabetes are briefly described. 
The addition of insulin in vitro to iso- 
lated perfused livers, to liver slices, to 
homogenates, and to particle-free ex- 
tracts from diabetic animals has rarely 
and inconsistently resulted in any 
correction of these metabolic impair- 
ments. From the data which are sum- 
marized, it has been tentatively 
concluded that the action of insulin on 
hepatic metabolism is mediated in- 
directly, possibly via direct or indirect 
interrelations, with the pituitary; and/ 
or through an effect on the release of a 
hypothetical substance from a periph- 
eral tissue directly responsive to in- 
sulin. 


FOOD RESEARCH 


Vol. 21, May-June, 1956 

* Some aspects of numerical scoring in subjective 
evaluation of foods. A. F. Carlin, O. Kemp- 
thorne, and J. Gordon.—p. 273. 

* Determination of the thermal] death rate of bac- 
teria. 8S. Levine.—p. 295. 

* The effect of two methods of cooking on palatabil- 
ity scores, shear force values, and collagen con- 
tent of two cuts of beef. S. Cover and W. H. 
Smith, Jr.,—p. 312. 

* Meat tenderization. II. Factors affecting the ten- 
derization of beef by papain. A. L. Tappel, D. 
S. Miyada, C. Sterling, and V. P. Maier.—p. 375. 


Numerical Scoring in Evaluation 
of Foods. The effectiveness of differ- 
ent scales of numerical scoring in sub- 
jective evaluation of foods was 
investigated. To obtain extremes, scales 
of 0 to 5, 0 to 10, 0 to 100 were used on 
reconstituted orange juice with three 
levels of added sugar. The mean score 
of a group of judges was related linearly 
between scales so that the population of 
judges could be assumed to be measur- 
ing the same attribute or combination 
of attributes on the different scales. 
Scales were compared according to 
coefficient of variation, standard devia- 
tion within judges, and sensitivity. It 
was concluded that the 0 to 100 scale is 
at least as good as the 0 to 5 scale and 
in sore cases better. The 0 to 10 scale 
and the 0 to 100 scales were not com- 
pared with the same group of judges. 
The 0 to 10 scale was better than the 
0 to 5 scale. 

Thermal Death Rate of Bacteria. 
This study is concerned with deter- 
mining the condition required to steri- 
lize a system thermally. The difficulties 
which arise in those systems which 
undergo deterioration on being sub- 
jected to temperatures high enough to 
destroy the more resistant spores are 
also considered. The analysis resulting 
from the discussion is applied to the 
thermal inactivation of P.A. 3679 and 
Clostridium botulinum. Certain essen- 


tial differences in the energetics of the 
thermal inactivation processes in the 
two instances are emphasized. A general 
method is developed for determining 
the conditions for thermal sterilization 
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of samples by means of thermal sterj. 
lization functions. 

Cooking Methods and Beef Cuts, 
Well done steaks from loin and bottom 
round were more juicy broiled than 
braised. Those from the biceps femoris 
muscle in bottom round were more 
tender braised than broiled. Steaks from 
longissimus dorsi in loin were little if 
any different in tenderness when cooked 
by the two methods. The results with 
moist and dry heat methods of cooking 
indicate that collagen nitrogen content 
was associated with tenderness when 
the same muscle, biceps femoris, was 
cooked by different methods, but when 
the tenderness of the two muscles was 
compared by the same method, the 
collagen content was not associated 
with tenderness. 

Meat Tenderization by Papain. 
This study was to define by appropriate 
physical, chemical, and __ histologic 
methods the effect of time of papain 
application prior to cooking and the 
effect of temperature on protein hy- 
drolysis by papain. The precooking 
holding periods with papain on the meat 
were found to be unnecessary. The 
histologic study of beef cooked with 
papain showed that papain does not 
affect sarcolemma, nuclei, or muscle 
fibers at distances greater than 0.5 mm, 
Papain hydrolyzes the sarcolemma and 
the muscle cell nuclei before there is 
any apparent digestion of the muscle 
fibers themselves. As measured by the 
transformation of soluble protein to 
amino acids, papain hydrolysis reaches 
a Maximum at temperatures of 60° to 
80°C. It is probable that the heat- 
labile muscle proteins denature before 
the relatively heat-stable papain and 
then papain hydrolyzes these denatured 
proteins with maximum effect. 





FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


Vol. 10, July, 1956 

* The peeling of apples with infra-red radiation. E. 
A. Asselbergs and W. D. Powries.—p. 297. 

*Incorporation and distribution of monosoduium 
glutamate in chicken meat. C.J. Rogers, P. A. 
Mills, and G. F. Stewart.—p. 299. 

* The effect of antioxidants on frozen ground pork. 
J. Neill and L. Page.—p. 315. 


Apples with Infra-Red 
Procedures to peel apples 
with flame and electric furnace have 
resulted in charring and subsequent 
losses. It was found that blistering of 
the apple occurred within 40 to 45 
seconds when exposed in a muffle oven 
at 850°F. Cooling and removal of the 
peel resulted in a weight loss of only 
3 or 4 per cent. During exposure of the 
apple to the high temperature, some 
steam was formed in the intercellular 
spaces immediately below the histologic 
peel. With a heat source of about 
1520°F., exposure times of 9 to 30 
seconds were required depending on the 
variety. 

Monosodium Glutamate in Chick- 
en Meat. Distribution of monosodium 
glutamate in chicken meat by liquid 
injection, a dip procedure, and a dust- 
ing were considered. The ‘“‘Hypospray”’ 
unit injected graded amounts of up 


Peeling 
Radiation. 
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Watch your dessert volume 
jump when you tempt your 
customers with these three new 
deep, dark and delicious Jell-O 
flavors! They imitate to per- 
fection the exciting taste of 
sun-ripened black raspberries, 
the darkest, juiciest cherries 
on the tree, and plump deep- 
purple Concord grapes! Tested 
new recipes are printed on 
every package. Order the new 
Jell-O flavors today! 


FOODS 


RASPBERRY PIE 


112 pounds Black 
Raspberry Jell-O 
21% quarts hot water 
(140°-160° F.) 
2'2 quarts frozen rasp- 
berries, thawed 
6 baked 9-inch pie shells, 
cooled 
3 cups heavy cream 


1. Dissolve Jell-O in hot water. 
Sweeten berries, if desired. Add 
to Jell-O. Chill. 


2, When slightly thickened, 
pour 2 cups of mixture into 
each shell. Chill. 


3. Whip cream. Fold in rest of 
Jell-O. Pour over firm Jell-O; 
chill until firm. Yield: Makes 
6 quarts filling. 
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to 1 ml. which penetrated the skin 
through a very small hole. In the dip 
procedure, fryer carcasses were cut 
up and dipped for varying lengths of 
time. For the dusting method, weighed 
quantities of finely powdered mono- 
sodium glutamate were sprinkled evenly 
over specific areas inside the cavity of 
freshly drawn birds. Satisfactory re- 


sults were obtained from all three 
methods. 
Antioxidants in Ground Pork. 


Studies were made on cooked and raw 
groups of ground pork containing mono- 
sodium glutamate (MSG), full-fat soy- 
bean flour, butylated hydroxyanisole 
(BHA), and on a control group. There 
was little difference in either the raw 
or the cooked soy-treated pork before 
storing. MSG-treated samples received 
the highest ratings on palatability. 
Chemical determinations indicated more 
pro-oxidant than antioxidant activity 
on the part of MSG, the peroxide values 
increasing rapidly after the twelfth 
month of storage. BHA had a signifi- 
cant antioxidant effect on pork stored 
raw. In pork cooked prior to freezing, 
it was the most effective of the treat- 
ments in retarding oxidation. In ac- 
ceptability, it was either equal to or 
better than the control. 


JOURNAL OF THE 
GERIATRICS SOCIETY 


AMERICAN 


Vol. 4, June, 1956 
* Nutrition in preventive geriatrics. W.C. Martin. 
—p. 609. 


Nutrition in Preventive Geriat- 
ries. Although the prevention of de- 
generative changes in the body may 
very well be achieved through sound 
nutritional principles, little or no at- 
tention is paid to the quality of foods. 
The protein and carbohydrate content 
of foods is largely determined by the 
fertility of the soil. Two-thirds of the 
top soil in this country has been shown 
by analysis to be deficient in minerals 
and organic matter. On top of that, the 
vitamins and minerals necessary for 
assimilation and utilization by the body 
may be depleted by the refinement of 
foods. The U. S. Public Health Service 
reported in 1954 that analysis of twenty- 
five meals selected at random from 
restaurants and institutions revealed 
DDT in all of them. It was found even 
in meat, fried and mashed potatoes, 
pie, and coffee with cream. Long-range 
studies are necessary to determine the 
effect of various chemicals which are 
added to foods to improve their ap- 
pearance. This is also the case for anti- 
biotics and stilbestrol fed to animals 
raised for food. Fluoridation is another 
controversial subject related to nutri- 
tion, which may influence the develop- 
ment of degenerative diseases. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 161, June 23, 1956 

* Current trends in the feeding of infants and chil- 
dren. C. A. Smith.—p. 728. 

*“Hundred year old eggs.” 
Notes.—p. 769. 


Queries and Minor 
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Vol. 161, June 30, 1956 

* Vitamin nutrition, infections, and antibiotics. G 
A. Goldsmith.—p. 882. 

Amino acid imbalance and supplementation. Edi 
torials.—p. 884. 

* Form of iron absorbed by man. Queries and Mi- 
nor Notes.—p. 928. 

Enteritis in uranium camps. Queries and Minor 
Notes.—p. 931. 

Animal fat and cholesterol. Queries and Minor 
Notes.—p. 933. 

Vol. 161, July 7, 1956 

* Cheilosis, glossitis, and vitamin B deficiency. 
Queries and Minor Notes.—p. 1031. 

Traces of lead in foods. Queries and Minor Notes. 
—p. 1033. 

* Beriberi. Queries and Minor Notes.—p. 1034. 

Vol. 161, July 14, 1956 

* Diet for overweight man. Queries and Minor 

Notes.—p. 1115. 
* Unsaturated fats in coronary disease. Queries and 
Minor Notes.— p. 1118. 


* 


* 


* 


Trends in Feeding of Infants and 
Children. The knowledge of nutrition 
has been very successfully applied to 
the care of infants and children. De- 
ficiency diseases now are more likely to 
appear because established dietary 
habits of local groups are temporarily 
disturbed than because any large sec- 
tion of the populace is living at a margi- 
nal level. An illustration is the increas- 
ing incidence of scurvy in a southern 
region where the old custom of giving 
‘‘pot liquor” (a good source of ascorbic 
acid) to babies is being abandoned, but 
where the new custom of feeding fruit 
and vegetable juices has not been 
adopted. Teaching and research are 
concentrated on child behavior, infee- 
tious disease immunity, and problems 
other than the nutritional aspects of 
child health. The most striking trend 
may well be the apparent and poten- 
tially hazardous withdrawal of medical 
activity from positions consolidated by 
the successes of the past decades. In 
feeding children, it is not the problem 
of persuading them to eat, but to keep 
some of the adolescents from eating 
too much. Another trend is the in- 
creased use of foods specially processed 
for children. 

Are ‘“‘Hundred Year Old Eggs’’ 
Harmful? Recently it was found that 
the Chinese delicacy, ‘‘hundred year 
old eggs,’’ may be simulated by immers- 
ing fresh eggs in shells in a 3 per cent 
solution of sodium hydroxide for four 
to six weeks. One consultant pointed 
out that proper attention should be 
given to dangers which may arise from 
accidental poisoning from lye, if sodium 
hydroxide is used. It was also noted 
that the treatment is, in effect, a step 
toward digestion of the egg, but that 
the formation of sodium sulphide, a 
nonvolatile toxic material, makes it 
undesirable. Since sulphides are rapidly 
oxidized in the body and have no cu- 
mulative effects, it seems likely that the 
oceasional ingestion of one of the alkali 
treated eggs would not be very harmful. 

Vitamin Nutrition, Infections, 
and Antibiotics. Presently it is im- 
possible to decide whether any of the 
vitamins should be administered in 
conjunction with any of the antibiotics. 
It should not be anticipated that such 
studies will uncover a magic formula to 
solve the nutritional problems of the 
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NEW TOLEOOS 


streamline 
kitchen service in 


BIG BROMLEY 
Ski Area 


RESTAURANT 


poem its 


A warm welcome, fun and fine food await guests at Big Bromley 
Ski Area Restaurant, hugging the snow clad slopes of Vermont’s 
Big Bromley Ski Area near Manchester Center. 





This well-managed restaurant speeds kitchen operations and food 
service with efficient, labor-saving Toledos. Ample supplies of 
sparkling-clean dishes and tableware are provided by a Toledo 
Conveyor Dishwasher with Pre-Wash. A new Toledo Slicer with 
illuminated platter and gravity feed makes short, easy work of 
slicing chores . . . is super-safe to clean. And fast, double action 
peeling that goes just “‘skin deep’”’ is routine, thanks to a new 
Toledo Peeler. 


It will pay you to check on new Toledos for your kitchen, too. 
We'll gladly send you the latest information without obligation. 
New catalogs on dishwashers, peelers, disposers and food machines 
are ready. Write for those that interest you. 


individual patient. The physican wil] 
have to continue to evaluate carefully 
all aspects of the patient’s nutritional 
state and prescribe accordingly. The 
exact requirements of particular vitg-4 
mins in specific infections remain to be®™ 
determined. In animal experiments,} 
vitamin deficiency has been found te™ 
increase, decrease, or fail to influence ™ 
resistance to infection. 4 
Amino Acid Imbalance and Sup. — 
plementation. In a discussion of the 


| effects of amino acid imbalances due to 
| additions of one or more specific amino 


acids, it was shown that supplementa- 
tion of a low-protein diet containing 
choline with as little as 0.1 per cent of 
pL-methionine precipitated a threonine 
deficiency resulting in an_ increased 


| deposition of liver fat. The addition of 


protein of unbalanced composition to 
diets low in tryptophan increased the 
tryptophan requirement and depressed 
growth. Addition of lysine to a diet 


| containing 8 per cent egg albumin and 


supplemented with valine and threonine 
caused a growth depression that was 


| corrected only by the addition of his- 


tidine. Imbalances also seem to modify 
vitamin requirements. Because of the 
dangers of imbalances, it is suggested 
that supplementation of that type 
should not be recommended until there 
is indisputable evidence of the value as 


| well as the safety. 


Form of Iron Absorbed by Man. 


| The ideal situation regarding oral ad- 


ministration of iron is to give a ferrous 
iron compound to an individual with 
ample gastric juice of high acidity. The 


| ferrous oxalate would be theoretically 
| preferable to iron ammonium citrate or 
| reduced iron; however, little is known 


of the medicinal use of ferrous oxalate 
which is used in North America only as 


| a photographie developer of silver- 


bromide-gelatin plates. That ferrous 


| oxalate is popular for treatment of 


anemia in South America is surprising 
in view of the potential toxicity of all 


| oxalates. Ferrie iron is assimilable by 


man, but must be converted first in the 
intestinal tract to the ferrous form in 


| which it is taken up. The conversion is 


| favored by the acidity of the stomach, 


which at the same time retards the for- 


| mation of non-dissociable complexes 
| with nucleic and amino acids and phos- 


A Toledo Dishwasher, Slicer and Peeler help Big Bromley Ski Area 
Restaurant maintain high standards of kitchen service with 
important savings in time and labor. 





sevice] TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY 


200 Cities 
Kitchen Machine Division 
245 Hollenbeck St., Rochester, N.Y. 


phorus compounds. 
Enteritis in Uranium Camps. 
In taking care of an enteritis epidemic, 


| patients might well be re-examined 
| for scurvy, with emphasis on dental 
| and skin states. If scurvy is ruled out, 
| exploration to the cause should be 


directed to culinary sanitation and the 
hygiene of food poisoning by the toxin 
of ordinary micrococcic contamination. 

Animal Fat and Cholesterol. It 


| was questioned whether the incidence 


of hardening of the arteries is lower in 
Eskimos who eat raw meat than with 
us who eat cooked meat. The fat and 
cholesterol content of the Eskimo’s 
diet is about the same as that for the 
U. S. population. There is no evidence 
that arteriosclerosis is either more or 
less frequent in Eskimos than in white 
people. There is no evidence that cook- 
ing makes any changes in animal fat or 
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for the privilege of ex- 
hibiting our complete 
line of fine paper table 
appointments at your 
convention. 

We think you'll be par- 
ticularly interested in 
our diet cards and holi- 
day items; we have fur- 
nished them with pride 
to your profession for 
over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

We'll try to be of serv- 
ice. Your interest in our 
place mats, dessert 
doilies, menu cards 
menu covers and inserts 
and, in fact, all manner 
of paper tray needs will 

receive prompt 
attention. 


You’re Welcome at 
Booth No. 412 


We'll look forward 
to seeing you 


Aatell 
ie Ine. 


3360 FRANKFORD AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PENNA. 


Offices in 
All Principal Cities 
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cholesterol that would render damage 
to the arteries. There is good evidence 
that ingestion of diet high in animal 
food and animal fat leads to higher 
blood cholesterol levels, on the average, 
than a diet where vegetable food sources 
replace part of the animal food. 

Cheilosis, Glossitis, and Vitamin 
B Deficiency. Chronic iron deficiency 
may give rise to cheilosis and glossitis. 
Localized glossitis may be from sharp 
irregularities on teeth. Oral lesions 
may be allergic in origin, with the agent 
being something like lipstick, certain 
dental plastics, or tobacco. It is hard 
to recognize when it is the result of 
modified utilization of vitamins in 
cellular metabolism. When it is recog- 
nized, there is usually diminished ab- 
sorption of various components of the 
B-complex from the gastrointestinal 
tract. 

Lead in Foods. Nearly all foods 
contain traces of lead, so some daily 
intake is expectable and is without 
known detriment. Condiments, such as 
some curry powders and beverage ma 
terials (some teas), stand out as having 
lead content. It is not known that 
trace quantities of lead serve any use 
ful purpose in metabolism, but they 
are not known to be injurious. 

Beriberi. Thiamine is most effec 
tive in acute beriberi. It should be 
supplemented by the whole B-complex. 
Rice polishings and other sources of 
natural B-complex, such as_ wheat 
germ, deteriorate more slowly if kept at 
refrigerator temperature. Chronic beri 
beri is associated with = structural 
change, some of which is apparently 
irreparable, as in the case of advanced 
beriberi heart disease. On the basis of 
present knowledge, there is no reason 
to assume that the prolonged ingestion 
of moderate amounts of rice polishings 
would have any harmful effects on the 
gastrointestinal tract. 

Diet for Overweight Man. A man 
should diet only when, from the statis- 
tical standpoint, the degree of over 
weight approaches 20 per cent above 
average. The daily caloric requirement 
for maintenance can be calculated if 
body size, age, and physical activity 
are known. The diet should include 1 
gm. protein for each kilogram of body 
weight and should fulfill the recom- 
mendations for dietary minerals and 
vitamins. Although the relationship of 
levels of cholesterol and lipoproteins in 
the blood to atherosclerosis remains 
highly speculative, decreasing the fat 
intake has been shown to decrease the 
concentration of certain blood lipids. 

Unsaturated Fats in Coronary 
Disease. A good diet is well balanced 
in essential nutrients, including amino 
acids, vitamins, and minerals. The 
present-day American diet is often ex 
cessive in calories, fats, and ‘‘empty”’ 
calories. The need is to correct the 
tendency toward a rich, unbalanced 
diet. This could be accomplished by 
increased intake of fresh and cooked 
fruits, vegetables, whole grain products, 
and lean meats, coupled with decreased 
ingestion of fats in such forms as 
gravies, sauces, fried foods, and des- 
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serts. It would reduce the fat intake 
from its present high of 40 to 60 per 
cent of all calories to a reasonable 25 
to 30 per cent. This would contribute 
significantly to reducing the high in- 
cidence of clinical coronary athero- 
sclerosis of middle-aged Americans. 


JOURNAL OF THE INDIAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 26, June 1, 1956 
* Fatal fat embolism following criminal violence, 
K. C. Jaecob.—p. 424. 


Fatal Fat Embolism. A _ definite 
place is given in literature on trauma to 
fat embolism complicating injury, espe- 
cially fractures of the long bones. This 
report is of a fatal case where the fat 
originated from subcutaneous fat embo- 
lism due to violence. The incidence of 
fat embolism varies. Out of 164 cases, 
evidence of severe degrees of fat em- 
bolism was found in eleven, three prov- 
ing to be fatal. The condition may be 
caused by: injury to adipose tissue 
which forces liquid fat into the blood 
vessels, unknowingly injecting oil into 
the circulation when oil is introduced 
into the uterine cavity as an aborti- 
facient, and by natural disease process 
without trauma as seen very rarely in 
sickle cell anemia. The normal blood 
fat varies from 6 to 7 per cent. The fat 
present in embolism is evidently: still 
fluid and when autopsy is done while 
the body is still warm, the fat is found 
in a fluid state. 


NUTRITION ABSTRACTS 
AND REVIEWS 


Vol. 26, April, 1956 
* The distribution of vitamins within the tissues of 
common foodstuffs. W. 1. M. Holman.—p. 277 


Vitamins in Common Foods. This 
review refers primarily to fresh foods. 
It is based on literature covering the 
period from 1938 to the middle of 1954. 
In cereals, thiamine is concentrated in 
the scutellum and in the aleurone layer. 
The germ and aleurone layer have the 
highest concentrations of — riboflavin 
in wheat and rice kernels. Niacin in 
wheat, maize, and rice is chiefly in the 
aleurone. Vitamin FE is in the germ of 
wheat, maize, and oats. Many fruits, 
such as apples, pears, citrus fruits, 
papayas, peaches, and tomatoes, have 
high ascorbic acid concentrations in 
the outer skin. Riboflavin in apples, 
pears, and tomatoes is higher in the 
core than in the flesh. Many leafy 
vegetables have concentrations of as- 
corbic acid in the green, outer leaves. 
In animal tissues, livers and kidneys 
are rich in vitamins, and the livers of 
ox, sheep, and pig which are also high in 
vitamin A. Beef heart and kidney are 
high in thiamine. Rabbit liver is rich 
in vitamin A, which is also present in 
chicken and turkey livers. In the hen’s 
egg, vitamin A, thiamine, and vitamin 
D are mainly in the yolk. The B vita- 
mins are in both the yolk and white, 
with concentration being in the yolk. 
The review also gives practical applica- 
tions of the findings. 
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Let Wyandotte servicemen improve your dishwashing! 
| RENEE 
They help you to lower your use-cost, get better 
nes of e 
2 results, with modern methods and Wyandotte Salute 
This 
ods, Behind the headline-making tests recently conducted in Oklahoma 
the City that proved “SaLuTE lowest in use-cost,” is a story that concerns 
ry men like those in our picture. 
yer. You see, these men are Wyandotte dishwashing service representa- 
= tives. Their job is helping you with up-to-the-minute service for 
7“ your modern dishwashing needs. Carefully checking your entire dish- | 
the washing operation, including Wyandotte precision control instruments, 
1 of they insure the uniform high quality and low use-cost that make 
er SALUTE your best buy in machine-dishwashing compounds. 
ave Because these “men-behind-the-headlines” are always on the job, you 
Pe can be sure that you'll always get effective results with SaLUTE—stain- 
the free dishes, rapid drainage, spot-free glasses, and streak-free silver. 
wy Wyandotte products and service like this will help you raise your 
ao dishwashing effectiveness. It will pay you also to ask your Wyandotte 
eys jobber or representative about PorreNn, the amazing rinse-booster. 
| of Call him today. Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, 
es Michigan. Also Los Nietos, California. Offices in principal cities. 
are 
‘ich 
Z This advertisement showed the results of 
i oe eae ae be five — d 
aa ‘nown machine dishwashing — products. an olfe s 
a SALUTE ranged all the way from 27% 4 me Seater CHEMICAL 
Be: more clean dishes per pound of powder 
ca- to 150% more production than other J. B. FORD DIVISION 
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NUTRITION REVIEWS 


Vol. 14, July, 1956 


* Arteriosclerosis and nutrition. W. 8S. Hartroft.— 
p. 193. 
Arteriosclerosis and Nutrition. 


This article indicates that one of the 
most promising approaches to the 
problem of arteriosclerosis is through 
the study of the interrelationships be- 
tween dietary fat (both quantity and 
source), cholesterol, lipotropic factors, 
and renal function. Currently reported 
investigations emphasize that the total 
amount and nature of the dietary fat 
may be factors of equal or greater im- 
portance in the production of the dis- 
ease than either cholesterol or 





lipotropes. Reports from work at Wash- 
ington University School of Medicine 
note that dietary fat may profoundly 
alter the nature and severity of vascu- 
lar lesions, even those initiated by ab- 
normal conditions not of dietary origin. 


PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 


Vol. 71, June, 1956 


G. G. Slocum.—p. 560. 
E. M. Nelson.—p. 566. 
F. A. Vorhes and 


* Food sanitation. 

* FDA nutrition program. 

* New problems of food safety. 
A. J. Lehman.—p. 571. 

* Control of pesticides on food. 
p. 577. 

* Certification of coal-tar colors. G. R. Clark.— 
p. 581. 


W. B. Rankin.— 


Your copy of 
‘““Nutritive Values of 
California Prunes”’ 
sent FREE on request 


Such pertinent subjects as the vitamin, energy and mineral 
values and laxative properties of California Prunes are fully 
authenticated in this new publication. It is dedicated to you 
who are professionally interested in nutrition. All statements 
in this booklet have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical Association. For your copy, 


write California Prune Advisory Board, 


Francisco 11, California. 





Booth 


Meet us at the Milwaukee Convention 
OCTOBER 9, 10 and 11 

722 at the Milwaukee Auditorium-Arena is where you 

will find a warm welcome from all the growers and packers of 

California Prunes. Our dietetian representative will be there to 

greet you, ready to give information and answer questions. 

Best Wishes for a Most Successful Convention 


2 Pine Street, San 
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Food Sanitation. This article gives 
a history of the early activities in the 
field. Until 1927, when the Food and 
Drug Administration was formed, the 
enforcement was through the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The Act of 1906 described 
adulterated food as: “if it consists, in 
whole or in part, of a filthy, decom. 
posed, or putrid animal or vegetable 
substance...”? In 1938, the Food. 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act made many 
corrections and described adulterated 
food as: “‘if it consists in whole or in 
part of any filthy, putrid, or decom- 
posed substance, or if it is otherwise 
unfit for food; or if it has been pre- 
pared, packed, or held under insanitary 
conditions whereby it may have be- 
come contaminated with filth, or where- 
by it may have been rendered injurious 
to health. . .’”? Enforcement procedures 
and voluntary correction methods and 
applications are discussed, along with 
plans for the future. 

FDA Nutrition Program. The Di- 
vision of Nutrition of the Food and 
Drug Administration is responsible for 
the development of scientific facts and 
opinions concerning nutrition as a basis 
for the policies and regulatory activities 
of the FDA. It examines official samples 
for vitamin or other nutritional prop- 
erties, by means of biologic, micro- 
biologic, or chemical procedures which 
cannot be performed in the field labora- 
tories. Work is divided equally between 
strictly enforcement operations and 
specialized research. 

New Problems of Food Safety. 
Chemical additives, whether they be 


| intentionally put into food or are the 


incidental result of food production or 
processing, are today a major cause for 
concern with respect to safety of food. 
In this article, the elements of needed 
knowledge contributing to food safety 


| are discussed. The use of antibiotics as 


food production adjuvants in such ways 
that they actually are consumed is 
is manifestly con- 
trary to the public interest and _ has 
been so declared by the FDA. 
Control of Pesticides on Food. 
The pesticide chemicals amendment of 
the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act states 
that a raw agricultural commodity 
shall not be marketed if it bears a resi- 
due of a pesticide chemical unless the 
chemical is generally recognized by 
experts as safe, if the government has 
established a safe tolerance for the 
or if the government has 


the requirement of a tolerance. Inspec- 
tions are made before the growing 
season and spray schedules are issued 
by the state agricultural authorities. 
During the growing season, inspectors 
go openly into the areas. Other enforce- 
ment and prevention methods are also 
discussed. 

Certification of Coal-Tar Colors. 
Coal-tar colors come under the color 
certification program of the FDA. 
Colors which are harmless and suitable 
for use are listed. Investigations are 
conducted to certify batches of the 
coal-tar colors. Enforcement  activi- 
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Kraft Soup Bases 


Kraft Soup Bases give you these four big advantages: 


Economical —One-step preparation—time- 
saving, no waste. No expensive labor preparing 
soup stock. 

High Quality— Uniform high quality assured by 
rigid controls through every step of production. 


Profitable—Exact portion control eliminates 
guesswork on costs—you know your profits 
to the penny! 

Versatile— Make superb soups. Bring out flavor 
of foods—effective as an enricher in soup stocks. 


4 POPULAR VARIETIES 


Chicken Base— Made from freshly roasted 
chicken and other choice ingredients. Makes 
delicious soup, also adds flavor to chicken dishes. 
In 1-lb. jars. 

CS Base with Chicken Fat—Made with real 
chicken fat. Use it for soup, for enriching your 
own soup stocks. In 1-lb. jars. 









KRAFT 
Foods Company 


INSTITUTIONAL 
DIVISION 



















Soup Base Flavored with Beef Extract — Made 
from finest beef extract, monosodium gluta- 
mate, beef fat and seasoning. Fine for seasoning 
meats. In 1-lb. jars. 

Onion Soup Base—Delicious onion soup made 
from a carefully seasoned base and select onion 
flakes, toasted golden brown. In 8-oz. jars. 


The Nation's Taste is Your Best Buying Guide 


KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 
500 Peshtigo Court © Chicago 90, Illinois 
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ties include fees for certification. Each 
color listed must be thoroughly eval 
uated by pharmacologic investigation. 
New techniques of analysis are being 
applied. 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT 
MAGAZINE 


Vol. 40, July, 1956 
* Riper values in knowing how to buy fresh fruit 
R. A. Seelig.—p. 92. 


Buying Fresh Fruit. Keep the 
following points in mind in purchasing 
fruit. (1) Is the item in season? In gen 
eral, the quality is best and the price 
lowest when a fresh fruit is in good 
supply. (2) Is the supply normal for the 


STEAM CHEF 


season, or is it unusually low or high? (3) 
How is the quality? Inspect every lot 
when it received. (4) Learn grade 
standards and order a suitable grade. (5) 
Distinguish between ‘‘grade’’ and ‘‘con- 
dition’’—to be in good condition, fruit 
should be fresh; reasonably free from 
bruises, cuts, and punctures; not over- 
ripe; and free from molds and rots. (6) 
Check on maturity. Some fruits never 
ripen properly if picked immature while 
others should be picked unripe. (7) Pay 
attention to brand labels, because fruits 
packed under some brands are consist- 
ently good. Consult your supplier on 
this. (8S) Area in which fruit is grown is of 
considerable importance, and _ fruit 
buyers should keep the regional differ- 


1s 


ences in mind. (9) Price is important, but 






“Side-by-Side” 


CAFETERIA PAN 


STEAM COOKER 


Adds Convenience . . . Versatility ... Safety and Speed to Food Preparation 


A Size and Style for Every Kitchen 
GAS, ELECTRIC OR DIRECT STEAM OPERATED 
This new series “Twelve-Twenty” Cafeteria Pan steam cooker, features 


cafeteria pans side-by-side. It accommodates two standard 12 x 20 
inch cafeteria pans on each shelf, total capacity is 6 pans per steam- 


ing compartment. 


The new “Side-by-Side” steamer readily accommodates 12 x 20 inch 
containers of 4, 6, or 8 inch depths and 18 x 26 inch flat bake trays. 


Lower steaming compartments simplify handling of all containers. 
Every compartment is easy to reach. The “Side-by-Side” steamer is 


available in two, three, and four 
compartment units: also in models 
for gas, electric, or direct-con- 
nected steam operation. 


For complete detailed informa- 
tion and specifications write to: 


THE CLEVELAND RANGE CO. 
“The Steamer People 


3333-L Lakeside Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


For 10 consecutive years most winners 
in the “Institutions” Food Service Con- 
test Have Steam-Chef Kitchens! 






Self - generat - 
ing model 2SF 
Steam Chef, 
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| was faced with the problem of providing 
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if you want good service from a supplier, 
you must be a profitable customer—nof 
one who constantly shops around. (IQ 
In general, be suspicious of produce of 
fered at “‘bargain’’ prices. (11) Check og 
containers. There are many sizes q 

shapes which convey no meaning as ¢@ 
cubical content or net weight. Watch fe 
loose packs, short packs, and packs that 
are of one quality at the top and anothe 
at the bottom. If possible, weigh every 
thing. (12) Check on size of fruit. Ofte 
the larger sizes are more expensive thay. 
the medium or small sizes, and t 
smaller fruit may suit your particulap 
purpose. (13) The good restaurant buyer 
will be ‘‘from Missouri’”’ and have to bey 
shown, unless he is dealing with a sup- 
plier in whom he has full confidence. The 
author lists detailed pointers on buying! 
all types of fruit, from apples to water) 
melon. Included also is a ‘“‘Quick Guide’ 
to Monthly Fruit Supply.” 




































































COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS 








Vol 
* Our central bakeshop is a source of pride and profit. 
p. 49. 


21, July, 1956 


P. Fairbrook. 





Central Bakeshop. In_ preparing 
for an inereased number of students, 
Northern Illinois State College, DeKalb, 


additional oven space for residence hall 
kitchens. It decided to take the 
baker out of the kitchen, give him his 
own oven and plenty of working space, 
assign a potwasher to him full time, and | 


was 


| expect him to double his productivity. A 


| stallation 


| will pay for itself within less than three 


| ing an analysis of the difference between 


little-used storeroom was found and a 
central bakeshop set up. The whole in- 
including the purchase of a 
revolving oven, a  40-gal. 
steam-jacketed kettle, a large two- 
compartment pot sink, miscellaneous 
parts and supplies, ventilating, painting, | 
and plastering—was done for slighth 

less than $5000. After six weeks of full 
operation, results were highly satisfying. 
The baker, with a full-time assistant, is 
now able to turn out approximately 130 
pies or 22 large sheet cakes an average 
day, as compared to a maximum of 75 
pies or 12 large sheet cakes formerly, 
with the help of a half-time worker only. 
With the addition of one more profes 
sional baker, it is hoped to increase pro 
duction further to include all the needs 
of the public cafeteria and student union 
buildings. In addition to these ad- 
vantages, the central bakeshop seems 
to be proving itself from a profit and loss 
standpoint, and all indications are that it 


four-tray 











years. The author includes a table show 






commercial and college bakeshop pro 
duction prices during January 1956 
The total difference is $230.78, which 
does not include the 40 per cent of items 
produced in the bakeshop and not avail 
able commercially. 







FOOD ENGINEERING 





Vol. 28, July, 1956 
* Work simplification program. 


p. 41. 
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elvo 
ait! 


RR LST 


WITH MORE PROFIT 


More and more feeding establishments are using 
Melvo Frying Shortening for deep-fried foods. 
They’ve found that Melvo, the pure vegetable all- 
hydrogenated shortening, lasts longer and produces 
lighter, tastier, more digestible fried foods with no 
flavor transfer. Yet, Melvo costs no more than 
ordinary shortenings. 


Melvo Frying leaves a minimum of gum formation 
in your frying equipment and takes higher tempera- 


CETABLE. SHORTEN! 
C SPECIALLY For ALL FRYING ! 2 


' 
tmou OM HYDROGENATED VEGETABLE eo 
*O005 « New vom + cmicaGo * 10 


het 


SEE THE DIFFERENCE! 


Just try Melvo Frying for 10 days and see how 
it resists breakdown—see how it cuts loss from 
absorption—see how it reduces troublesome 
gum formation in your frying equipment. 


tures without smoking. 


Melvo’s fast-sealing action—with 
less fat absorption—seals in flavor 
— leaves no greasy after-taste. 


Start saving now—see for yourself 
how you can cut your shortening 
costs. Order Melvo Frying Shorten- 
ing today from your distributor or 
Durkee salesman. 


DURKEE FAMOUS FOOD 


Especially Designed Products for Institutional Use 


ELMHURST, L.I., NEW YORK 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MACON, GEORGIA 
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* Liquid ferment system perks up bakery perform 


ance. H. McGhee, W. C. Drews, and C. Kandl 
binder.—p. 56 

* Dietary specialties ‘‘tailor-made.’’ R. G. Morey 
and J. V. Ziemba.—p. 59 


* Gains for sterilized milk. H. Shuval.—p. 72 


Work Simplification. First — re 
quirement any company 
program is the sincere backing and par 
ticipation of executives and all em 
plovees involved. To get this backing, 
the program must be worth while and of 
benefit to the emplovees as well as to the 
company. The second phase is education 

training and practice. Training should 
be set up to satisfy the two equally im 
portant aspects of any cost reduction 
program—the technical and the human. 
The 


for success of 


technical problem concerns itself 


Journal of The 


workable procedural change. 
roadblock is resistance to change. 
is best overcome by letting the employee 
participate in planning the change 








American Dietetic 


with equipment and procedural changes 
necessary, along with weighing of the 
cost of the change against the estimated 
saving. The human problem is brought 
about by the effect these technical 
changes have on the workers involved. 
There are always negative human factors 
which can put roadblocks in the path of 
The first of these is resentment 
of criticism. To change a person’s work 
procedure can be construed as a form of 
criticism. Before making a change, tell 
the emplovee of the need for the method 
improvement. Many times the operator 
himself has already thought out a good, 
The second 


This 


progress. 


». Five 





The above Thurmaduke Triple Cafeteria Counter installation is located at the National Music 
Camp, Interlochen, Mich. This world famous educational institution for talented young people 
occupies more than 300 buildings located on a woodland campus of over 700 acres, bordering 
on two beautiful lakes. Approximately 1900 students are enrolled each year. 


‘Everyone ia ploaned with ow, 
food, Apeedy AeuHce, 


Mr. J. Wendell Turner, Director of Food 
Service at the famous National Music 
Camp, writes he has received many com- 
pliments on his new Thurmaduke counters. 
He says, “Service is now so rapid, virtually 
all waiting in line has been eliminated. 
For example, we have served as many as 
1,565 persons at one meal in considerably 
less than our regular serving hour. 

Work is done with less effort and everyone 
is pleased with the delicious food and 
speedy service. It has also been a great 


source of personal satisfaction to me to 
have this modern installation rated by the 
local health authorities as among the 
finest in the area, from the standpoint of 
functional beauty and sanitation.” 

You can improve the efficiency of your 
operation as Mr. Turner and thousands of 
other progressive operators are doing. 
If you plan to replace or add equipment, 
just drop us a line for complete speci- 
fications and some interesting facts on 
Thurmaduke exclusive advantages. 


LALO PSN IBLIB RI A 





DEPENDABLE FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


DUKE MANUFACTURING CO. 2305 NO. BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 
DEPT. D-9 


Association 











specific steps are employed in the me. 
chanics of a work simplification program: 
(a) Pick a job to improve. 
the problem. Analyze 


(ce) and criticize 


the present method. (d) Develop ay 
improved method. (e) Install the ney 
method. Step (b) ealls for vou to 


visualize the problem and make a char 
of it. A Flow Process Chart may be used 
follow a man or material through 
an entire a Multiple-Activity 
Process Chart is used to plot the activity 
of men and/or machines when time is the 
most important factor; and an Operation 
Process Chart may be employed to record 
motions of the left and right hands of the 
operators. Application, the final phase of 
work simplificationisthe most important, 
vet is most often neglected. This phase 
should consist of (a) advanced technical 
training (b) a program of 
recognition for worthwhile simplification 
studies; and (¢) group participation to 
study and solve perplexing departmental 
problems. 

Liquid Ferment System. A highly 
efficient, money-saving method © of 
making bread and rolls is the liquid 
ferment process--making bread through 
use of a “‘brew’’ rather than by the con- 
ventional sponge operation. The follow 
ing factors were noted from observing 
this technique: (1) ‘“‘Cheesy’’ off-flavors 
traced, as before, to poor sanita 
tion practices. (2) Dough-mixing time is 
slashed from 11 to 12 min., to 7 to 8 min, 
It’s done by using more fungal enzymes 
and by purchasing flours that mix in a 
shorter time. (3) Cool- or normal-tem- 
perature doughs made the liquid-ferment 
way produce better and consistently 
more uniform breads than higher tem- 
perature ones. (4) As to flour, the process 
is not as critical as other methods, since 
it’s possible to use a much weaker one 
requiring less tolerance and mixing time. 
(5) The ferment does deteriorate during 
storage, but if carefully handled, this is 
almost unnoticeable within 24 hr.; up 


to 
process; 


sessions; 


can be 


to 48 hr. it must receive additional steam 
proofing; after 48 hr., the deterioration 
can be offset through care in shop 


handling. Longer storage is inadvisable. 
(6) Light or heavy diastatic adjustment 
of flour apparently has little if any effect 
on gassing power or speed of dough fer- 
mentation, but higher diastatie levels do 
produce softer breads. (7) Just-as-good 
bread can be made with or without milk 
solids in the ferment. No milk solids, or 
less than 4 per cent calls for a buffer. 
(8) Results are better using superheated 
milk solids. (9) Maximum permissible 
bacteria count in extra-grade standard 
milk solids is detrimental to ferments 
stored for any length of time. (10) Tem 
perature changes should be gentle since 
the ferment is ‘‘alive.’’ (11) Most costly 
for a bakery considering liquid 
ferment technique would be to carry out 
on-the-spot experimental process adjust 
ments at full capacity in a production 
fermenter. It to install an 
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Dietary Specialties. 
dietary 


ne eds of 


making’? of 


specific infant, convalescent 
and diet-conscious consumers 
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(b) Visualize & 
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Imagine! 34 magnificeni 
color-and-pattern combinations to 
i stimulate the appetite, offer a whole 
1 ‘ 





ation to iii Hl new dimension in meal-appeal! Bright, 
‘tmental i i modern .. . designed to beautify and 
. hishi Hi] blend with surroundings, Bolta 
10d of TEMPO-TRAYS combine the same 
liquid ee it ij ; outstandingly durable qualities of 
on CLAIR DE LUNE, i 4 HH i other famous Bolta trays! 
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BROKEN BLOSSOMS, by Edward Wormiey* 
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BABYLONIA, by Abel Sorensen” 
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new acidophilus milk is now available 
with a palatable flavor. <A 
specially concentrated acidophilus con 
centrate is sold by prescription through 
the drug trade, and a Bulgarian-style, 
cream buttermilk has been developed 
containing the lactobacilli concentrate. 
Now available for infants and the aged 
is a modified milk, which is enzyme 
treated to make its proteins more readily 
digestible. Actually, it isn’t distinguish 
able from regular milk in respect to 
flavor, appearance, or the nutritive 
value. Low-sodium milk is a Grade A 
milk that has been treated by an ion- 
exchange process to reduce sodium con- 
tent 90 per cent. However, thiamine and 
riboflavin are also reduced 50 per cent 
during this process. A Grade A goat milk 


is, 


sweet, 
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With a Savory toaster on the 
job—either gas or electric— 
toast is no bottleneck that 
slows down meal service. 
That’s because a Savory can 
turn out 6 to 12 slices of 
toast every minute. There's 
never a wait for loading, 
never a delay waiting for 
delivery. Toast drops auto- 
matically into the serving 
tray—and what toast! Per- 
fect, golden-brown outside, 








SPEEDS UP 
MEAL SERVICE 





is bottled in pints and quarts for use by 
people allergic to the proteins in cow’s 
milk. 

Sterilized Milk Gains. Promoted 
by the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, this bac 
teria-free product is enjoying a booming 
popularity in foreign lands. The con- 
venience of having a bottled product 
which ean be stored for indefinite periods 
without refrigeration is immeasurable in 
desert areas such as Israel. New proc- 
essing techniques have markedly im- 
proved product quality, and the Israeli 
milk plant is described here. Nutrition- 
disagree on the comparative 
nutritional values of sterilized and 
pasteurized milks. The changes in vita- 
min, protein, and mineral content in 


ists 


FASTEST TOASTING 
with Sa VO", 












warm, soft and tender inside. 
Reason for the outstanding 
efficiency of Savory toasters 
is that they operate on the 
exclusive conveyor principle 
which gives them capacity 
to handle even the heaviest 
or lightest demand — at low- 
est operating cost in the 
commercial toasting field. 
Ask your Restaurant or 
Kitchen Supply Dealer for 
details or write today. 


See Exhibit at 39th ADA Meeting 


“Savory 


EQUIPMENT, INCORPORATED 
120 PACIFIC ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
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sterilized milk depend largely on the 
process used, but it is generally known 
that there is little loss of vitamin D and 
carotene. Vitamin A is reduced by about 
12 per cent, and thiamine is cut between 
20 and 50 per cent. Ascorbic acid is 
easily oxidized, and thus is almost com- 
pletely destroyed in sterilized milk. 
However, vitamin A, the B complex, and 
ascorbic acid are also partially destroyed 
in pasteurized milk. There appears to be 
no significant difference between ster- 
ilized and pasteurized milks as far as 
availability of proteins, butterfat, lac 
tose, and minerals are concerned. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 82, July, 1956 

Tailor-made recipes. How to: streamline production, 
cut costs, standardize recipes. P. Aldrich.—p, 
88. 

*Steam cleaning of kitchen equipment. O. P, 
Manthei.—p. 96. 


Steam Cleaning Kitchen Equip- 
ment. Cleaning, even with steam, is 
still work. However, it has several ad- 
vantages. The most important is that 
with a steam cleaner, you can clean 
places which cannot be done by hand or 
are so hard to do by hand that main- 
tenance personnel pass them over. 
Steam pressure forces the grease and 
residues out of cracks and crevices, 
Second, laborious and unpleasant work 
is done in minutes which would take 
hours to do if it were possible, by hand. 
Third, additional time is saved because 
steam cleaning, being more thorough, 
does not need to be done as often. De- 
tailed instructions for the operation of 
steam cleaning equipment are given as 
well as a list of specific items of equip 
ment which are used in this process at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


HOSPITALS 


Vol. 30, June 16, 1956 
*Children will eat hospital food if the dietitian 
tailors the menu to their needs. (Pt. 2) L. Weng, 

M? Heseltine, and K. Buin.—p. 74 
Vol. 30, July 1, 1956 
* How to make the normal diet appealing to the 

patient. D. I. Anderson.—p. 52. 

Feeding the Child Patient. The 
younger the child, the greater are the 
number of meals he may need. Fruit or 
fruit juices, plain crackers, or milk are 
quickly digested and do not interfere 
with the child’s appetite at the next 
meal. Meals should be spaced so that he 
has time to become hungry but not un- 
comfortably so. Because children do not 
like stringy, lumpy, dry, or gummy 
foods but prefer their foods lukewarm, 
foods which become thick and dry on 
cooling should be fortified with extra 
milk. Meat which tends to be stringy 
should be ground and made into patties. 
Lumpiness in cereals, puddings, and 
sauces is avoided if ordinary care is 
taken in combining the liquid and dry 
ingredients. Children tend to dislike the 
strong-flavored vegetables if they are 
cooked too long but will relish them 
served raw in sticks and wedges. In 
general, foods easily recognized and 
served in reasonable quantities are more 
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PROVIDE WELCOME VARIETY FOR PATIENTS ON 
LOW-SODIUM, LOW-CALORIE AND DIABETIC DIETS 


Free booklet tells patients how to plan meals 


A quick look at the canned food shelves of your 
neighborhood supermarket shows the many types 
of special-purpose dietetic foods available today. 
Canco scientists are proud of the part they have 
played in helping canners formulate and pack appe- 
tizing canned foods which are useful in diabetic 
diets or in modified diets where calorie or sodium 
intake must be controlled. 


Dietetic canned fruits, vegetables, poultry, fish and 
specialty items give variety to meals prepared for 
restricted diets. In addition, many conventionally 
canned foods are suitable for use in certain types of 
therapeutic diets. 

American Can Company has issued a free guide 
to good eating for patients on diabetic, low-sodium 
and low-calorie diets. This unique booklet, called 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY -+ 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


ADDRESS. 


So You're On a Diet, contains a wealth of helpful in- 
formation for your dieting patients. 

Meal plans have been carefully calculated by 
hospital dietitians, home economists and members 
of the American Can Company’s scientific staff. 

So You're On a Diet tells your patient how to plan 
interesting, properly balanced meals in accordance 
with his dietary needs, whether he eats at home, 
carries a lunch or orders food in a restaurant. 

And there’s also a list of the more than 75 dietetic 
foods now available in cans. Write for a sample 
copy of this booklet today. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 


New York - Chicago + San Francisco 


Home Economics Section 


Please send me a free copy of ‘‘So You’re On a Diet.” 


NAME 





STATE. 
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chicke 


Thickened so smoothly with Min- 
ute Tapioca . .. and with a better 
yield, too! 








pies soups 
Minute Tapioca insures clear, Thicken hearty cream so 


rich juice and true fruit flavor. faster! They’re smooth, bri 
in flavor. 






Are you making the 


MOST 


of this famous favorite2 














oe , 
‘Gesserts sauces soufflés 
Unusual desserts are quick and Faster cooking, greater yield, They just won’t fall when made 
easy (like the Swedish Fruit Des- clearer, more sparkling color, with Minute Tapioca! 
sert above). Fresh-fruit flavor, and “truer” flavor. 


color is never clouded. 


SAVES TIME! 
IMPROVES FLAVOR! 
INCREASES YIELD! 





TAPIOUK 
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A Product of General Foods 





Minute Tapioca will stream- 
line preparation time of almost 
every dish you make! 

For 60 years, it has been 
famous as a dessert and des- 
sert ingredient. Now, thanks 
to General Foods research, 
Minute Tapioca has new and 
exciting horizons as a quick 
thickener. It cuts cooking time 
to save you food and flavor 
loss. It gives smoother, richer 
sauces; soufflés that can’t fail; 
soups in half the time with 
twice the flavor! 

For methods and recipes, 
see the Minute Tapioca pack- 
age .. . or write GF Institu- 
tional Test Kitchens, White 
Plains, New York! 


GF 
OTT 


GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 
White Plains, New York 


INSTITUTIONAL 


PRODUCTS 


DIVIGION 
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Popular with the young than are mys- 
terious mixtures. Because of mechanical 
difficulties, foods easy to handle are 
likely to be readily eaten by the young 
child who feeds himself. Some foods are 
more acceptable to children if cut so 
that they can be picked up and eaten 
with the fingers. Foods such as meat 
should be cubed for the younger child. 
Putting the child and his food in the best 
possible position and giving him suitable 
equipment may make it possible for him 
to feed himself without undue exertion 
and to enjoy his food. Children fre- 
quently eat better in groups for it is 
more like the way they eat at home. 
They should be allowed a choice between 
two dishes of comparative nutritive 
value and should be encouraged to eat 
but never forced. An atmosphere which 
is calm, peaceful, and relaxed is as im- 
portant as providing nourishing and 
appetizing food. Holidays and birthdays 
offer a special opportunity to make meal- 
time appealing, and even a bland diet 
may be made more attractive by the 
addition of a gay napkin or tray favor. 
Normal Diet Appealing to the 
Patient. The foods which make up the 
adequate diet for the sick person are 
important. They should be favorite 
foods. Variety from day to day is im- 
portant, but variety should not be at- 
tained by resorting to foods which are 
not popular when a person is well. Few 
adults like puréed foods, for example. 
For some modified diets, purées may be 
necessary, but for most short-term pa- 
tients let us omit them. Use juice or the 
soft, tender vegetables, such as carrots, 


| squash, and young green beans for those 


on soft diets. Another important element 
to consider is ease of eating. Lettuce 
wedges are often returned untouched, 
while shredded lettuce is eaten. Very 
sweet foods do not appeal to sick people. 
A lemonade with only a small amount of 


; sugar added is popular, as is custard 


made with little sugar, vanilla, or spices. 
But these illustrations do not mean that 
hospital food should be tasteless; it 


| should definitely be tasty if it is expected 


to tempt the appetite of sick people, but 
without high seasoning; hot food should 
be hot and cold food cold. The selective 
menu is one of the greatest psychologic 
aids to get the patient to eat the ‘“‘given 
amount.”’ By using fresh fruit in summer, 
canned fruit in winter, and dry cereals, a 
fair amount of choice may be added to a 
menu. By making one vegetable a type 
which can be used on the sort diets, you 
can have two vegetables without extra 
work. But from the patient’s point of 
view, food begins when the tray is placed 
at his bedside, and if he sees sparkling 
cleanliness, colorful tray appointments, 
and food which looks ‘‘good enough to 
eat’’, he is likely to start eating in the 


proper frame of mind. He will want 
to eat. 
THE HOTEL MONTHLY 


Vol. 64, July, 1956 
* Rock Cornish Hen—an entrée with exact portion 
cost.—p. 36. 


Rock Cornish Hen. Introduced in 
limited quantities only a few years ago, 
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Rock Cornish Hens are now featured on 
daily menus all over the country and are 
specified as the main course for high- 
priced banquets and _ other special 
parties. While the hens command a 
rather high menu price, the portion 
cost is well below many other standard 
items. The birds are sold by the dozen 
with weight per bird clearly specified, 
making it possible to predetermine sale 
prices and have the assurance that the 
items will yield whatever percentage of 
profit is needed to balance the menu. 
General practice is to serve a whole 
bird to each order, and because of the 
delicate flavor and texture of the meat, 
they must be cooked to order to insure 
that they reach the diner in perfect con- 
dition. For small parties, the preferred 
manner of preparation is to split the 
birds and broil as with small chicken. 
For large functions, they are best placed 
in large roasting pans with diced celery, 
onions, and a small amount of carrots. 
Allow space between each bird for good 
circulation of heat. Keep oven heat at 
350° to 375°F. and time’ the cooking 
period (about 114 hr.) so that the birds 
will be served ‘‘at the peak of perfec- 
tion.’’ Wild rice, canned green grapes, 
and parsley are colorful garnishes. 


INPLANT FOOD MANAGEMENT 
Vol. 3, June, 1956 

* Portioned meat, fish, tea, 
p. 32. 
* $64,000 answers to personnel questions.—p. 42. 


gas appliances in food 
show spotlight. 


Do-It-Yourself Preportioning. 
The Food Committee of the National 
Restaurant Association presented results 
of its research on preportioned meat cut 
versus restaurant-prepared meats at the 
NRA convention. ‘“‘Do-it-yourself”’ liver 
was prepared at a cost of 1144 cents per 
4-oz. serving, whereas frozen liver roll 
costs 10 cents per 4-oz. serving. Films 
showing the production of beef loin by 
the processor of steaks selling for $1.57 
per serving contrasted with restaurant- 
produced steaks of the Committee’s 
research, costing $1.77 per serving plus 
labor and overhead. Savings in the use 
of commercially produced, ready-to-cook 
hamburgers, pot roast, rib roast of beef, 
twin cut pork chops, precooked sausages, 
ham slices, leg of lamb, lamb chops, veal 
cutlets, pattied steaks, Swiss steaks, and 
portioned chickens were also outlined. 
Three rules for safeguarding non-frozen 
portion-size meat cuts were presented: 
dependable supply; rapid turnover; and 
low temperature storage. The safe hold- 
ing times of non-frozen meat stored at 
30° to 35°F. are: for beef cuts, six days; 
pork cuts, four days; ground beef, three 
to four days; poultry, six to seven days. 
What makes a properly cooked steak? 
The following conclusions were reached: 
(a) Thickness of the steak, not weight, 
is the factor which regulates broiling 
temperature and time. (b) Frozen meats 
have a greater time tolerance—thus are 
advantageous for the operator. (ce) 
Non-frozen thin steaks are best seared 
in the pan, using a so-called pan-frying 
operation. (d) Thaw thicker steaks first 
if they are to be cooked on the broiling 
rack. (e) When to thaw or not to thaw— 
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do not thaw steaks 14 in. or under; over 
1 in., but under 14% in., cook either way; 
steaks over 114 in. are best thawed before 
cooking. Innovations in seafoods in 
cluded fish sticks, portion-sized pieces 
of fish, and greater use of lobster tails. 
French fried lobster was featured and a 
basic sauce for lobster dishes offered. A 
new kind of shrimp salad consisting of 
pineapple chunks, orange and grapefruit 
slices, avocado slices, and small shrimp 
was also introduced. Among the appli- 
displayed was the $40,000 
TeaMaker which serves both hot and 
iced tea, a deep-fat frier which holds 38 
lb. fat and fries frozen cooked potatoes 
in 444 min., and super-speed ovens. A 
bottom-fired, open-hearth broiler using 
ceramic material in place of charcoal was 
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Cooks twice as fast 
with less shrinkage, 
less loss of food 
values. 


WU 


Keeps natural color 
and flavor — cooks 
small quantities quick! 


Model 2MK — 4 bushel capacity steam 
cooker and 40 gal. kettle with either a 
gas or electric boiler in the base. This 
combination provides the 5-way benefits 
of steam cooking plus exclusive kettle 
features including a lower working 
height, faster operation, complete 
safety against hot pipes and ease of 
cleaning. As a combination it saves 
greatly on space and requires only one 
set of connections. 


Send today for detailed specs on this 
amazing new combination, and for the 


illustrated folder showing the complete 
MARKET FORGE line of steam cookers. 





Coes 
4Smaller/ 


Twice the work 
in half the space 
of range tops! 


discussed. This oven saves one-fifth to 
one-tenth of the cost of using charcoal, 
giving the ‘charcoal’? flavor (which 
isn’t really charcoal but a flavor created 
by the exploded grease from the food 
which creates smoke and the ‘‘charcoal”’ 
flavor). 

Answers to Personnel Questions. 
The Education Committee of the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association staged a 
quiz show at the recent NRA show much 
in the manner of its TV counterpart, 
the ‘$64,000 Question.’”’ Among the ques- 
tions discussed were: ‘‘Define personnel 
management and explain why it’s im 
portant to restaurant operation.’ ‘‘How 
can you encourage employees to take an 
interest and pride in pleasing cus- 


tomers?”’ ‘‘What is the key to success 
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with personnel in the restaurant in- 
dustry?’’ ‘How do you get those ideal 
employees everyone in the food service 
business dreams of hiring—on-the-ball, 
courteous workers?’’ Some of the answers 
are reported here. 


INSTITUTIONAL FEEDING 
AND HOUSING 


Vol. 7, July, 1956 

* Key to better standards: plan for systematic super- 
vision.—p. 10. 

* How to buy better bread.—p. 15. 

* Buying asparagus.—p. 15. 

* Quick switch counter.—p. 18. 

* Check your first aid supplies.—p. 34. 

* Planning cuts labor costs.—p. 34. 

* Dishing up ice cream profits.—p. 35. 















MARKET FORGE” 


| Systematic Supervision. A three- 
|way feeding set-up at an airport terminal 
lis described: (a) a 24-hr.-a-day coffee 
shop; (b) a dining room and lounge open 
for lunch and dinner; and (c) a cafeteria 
for air terminal employees, plus complete 
facilities for in-flight meal service. Food 
|purchasing for all three restaurants and 
lin-flight feeding is done as a unit. The 
only separation of food costs is between 
liquor and food. One production kitchen 
serves all three outlets, plus the in-flight 
iservice. With the exception of prime ribs, 
jall meats are preportioned in the kitchen. 
Vegetables are prepared and cooked 
lhere, except peas which are cooked in 
isteam-jacket kettles in the service 
|kitchen. Seven waitresses are on duty in 
ithe coffee shop at one time, three bus 
|boys and three counter girls in the cafe- 
teria, and twenty-one waitresses in the 
dining room. Fifteen of the 169 employees 
on duty every 24 hr. are supervisors—a 
high percentage which this management 
\feels pays off in efficiency. Employee 
|training is handled on the job. A guide 
|book for hostesses and waitresses is sup- 
plied as well as a supervisory manual. 
Employees are carefully chosen, and 
policy is to close a section rather than 
employ a poor waitress. The organization 
chart used in this food service operation 
is illustrated. 

Buying Bread. In selecting bread, 
check for the following specifications: 
(a) crust—uniform in color and thick- 
ness; (b) irregularities—no cave-ins; (c) 
color—golden crust, clear white or 
yellowish inside—grayish cast denotes 
inferior flour; (d) texture—evenly soft 
and velvety wih no large holes; (e) con- 
sistency—neither crumbly nor doughy. 
The easily-handled Pullman loaf weigh- 
ing 2 to 3 Ib. is an all-around sandwich 
shape with slices measuring about 41% 
lby 4! by 14 in. A standard slice is 
jusually 3, in. Buy one day’s supply 
wherever practical. Keep it wrapped 
juntil used, and store in cool, dry, well 
|ventilated place. Leave plenty of air 
space around it. Bread may be refriger- 
lated for short periods to inhibit mold but 
too long a period under refrigeration will 
|cause bread to become too firm. Bread 
imay be freezer-stored at 0°F. or lower for 
jlonger periods. Wrap securely in mois- 
ture-vaporproof material. To use, unwrap 
and thaw at room temperature. Heat 
uncovered in a hot oven for about 5 
lmin. Freezing stale or old bread will not 
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restore freshness. Keep bread containers 
clean and by washing with 
baking soda dissolved in warm water 
Buying Asparagus. Fresh, green 
asparagus is often priced by the bunch 
but more often by the pound. When in 
prime condition, it should be tender, 
brittle, and have firm, compact tips. 
Avoid those witha wilted appearance and 
spreading of the tips. It is vital that 
fresh asparagus be kept cold and moist 
at all stages of marketing and storage. 
A small amount of white at the butt end 
helps to preserve the moisture in the 
edible part of the spear. Canned aspara- 
gus for the institutional trade includes 
the following types: salad points, tips, 
spears, cut spears, soup cuts, and cuts 
with tips removed. Frozen asparagus is 


odorless 
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packed in the same types. Store fresh 
asparagus in the refrigerator. Do not 
remove butt ends until ready for 
Buy only for daily use. Scrub each stalk 
lightly with 


use. 


a vegetable brush in cold 


water. After scrubbing, snap _ off 
butt ends. 

Quick Switch Counter. <A _ resort, 
table-service restaurant turns into a 


self-service cafeteria during the off-peak 
months. A portable cafeteria counter 
makes the conversion possible. Connec 
tions for sewage, electricity, and both 
hot and cold water are attached to lines 
running through the cafeteria counter 
by removing a wall plate. Work-height 
equipment on legs or rollers is fastened 
to the top of the laminated plastic coun 
ter by an angle strip of stainless steel. A 


Announcing the NEW 1956 cres-com CABINETS 





.. . for efficient, quantity handling of portioned or bulk food, baked 
goods, china, and a host of other items under strictest sanitary 
conditions. Whether for inter-department or outside delivery, these 
new HI-TENSILE utility cabinets will withstand the hardest usage 
and remain bright and attractive — virtually a display piece in 
itself. Famous CRES-COR corrugated sides permit tray or pan 
spacing variation which adds to the versatility of these cabinets. 
Insulated models available. Also models with heating or cooling units. 


Eliminate that costly handling overhead now with the long-life... 
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circuit breaker box and individual valve 
cut-offs are installed ou the utility lines 
Heavy duty, water-proof cable is run 
through for the electrically operated and 
heated equipment. High-pressure, air 
craft-type rubber hose is used for water 
and sewage. The complete changeover js 
made over night. During rush seasons. 
the counter is stored and tables are re- 
arranged for waitress service. 

First Aid Supplies. First aid can 
keep a minor injury from developing into 
something serious. All injuries, no matter 
how small, should be reported, not only 
to cut possible infection and loss of time 
but also to pinpoint causes for correction 
and to lessen the chance of legal action 
arising from inadequate treatment. A 
first aid kit should be kept in an accessi- 
ble place in the kitchen area and should 
contain: roller bandages (1- and 2-in.); 
assorted sterile dressings in individual 
packages (1-, 2-, 3-, and 4-in. widths): 
| triangular bandage; sterile compres- 
sion dressings in individual containers; 
sterile adhesive bandages; safety pins, 
scissors, forceps; ampules of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia; burn dressing ma 
terial, such as individually wrapped 
sterile gauze squares impregnated with 
sterile petrolatum; antiseptic; and 
splints. The quantities of these materials 
should be carefully maintained. ‘Unit 
first aid’? supplies provide dressing and 
treatment in a use-once-only-and-throw- 
away package. In many operations they 
have proved to be more practical than 
bulk supplies and make stocking supplies 
for recurrent injuries easier. The ma 
terials also stay sanitary. 

Cutting Labor Costs. Seven basic 
principles of personnel management are 
practiced among the cafeteria employees 
at an aircraft corporation: (a) employ 
ment standards—employees undergo a 
security check; (b) training for versa- 
tilitv—new girls are assigned to the 
coffee tables in each operation and as 
vacancies occur are advanced through 
various posts to the steam table; (¢) an 
advanced salary scale—an above-seale 
wage is paid, assuring the highest type 
of help and a low turnover; (d) tips for 
Waitresses—in the two dining rooms they 
earn in excess of $60 per week in take 
home pay through a system whereby 
added to every check for 
service in the main dining rooms; this 
money is pooled and divided among the 
girls; (e) smoothed-out slack seasons 
frequent personnel layoffs result in a 
drastically reduced cafeteria load; to 
smooth out these slack periods without 
laying off food service employees, an 
alternate shift method is used; (f) com 
plete choice of menu for employees 
when the noon rush is over, cafeteria 
employees can eat what they want and 
may help themselves to coffee or snacks 
during the day; (g) hospitalization and 
life insurance for all cafeteria employ 
with management paying 60 per 
cent of the cost. 

lee Cream Profits. Dipping tech 
nique in ice cream service makes the 
difference between profit and loss. There 
are seven standard scodps; the right 
scoop should be selected for your use 
Before using, shake off water, then tap 
on a clean, dry, folded towel. This pre 
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Meat... 
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and Its Place in the Diet in 
Congestive Cardiac Failure 


Meat has an appropriate place in the moderate- 
protein, low-sodium, acid-ash diet advocated in the dietary manage- 
ment of patients with congestive cardiac failure.! When extreme 
sodium restriction is necessary, the meat allowance is regulated 
accordingly. 

Lean meat allows maintenance of a positive nitrogen balance 
without excessive protein intake, because its amino acids match the 
quantity and proportions needed for tissue synthesis and repair.? 
In the fresh state as purchased it supplies only small amounts of 
sodium ranging from approximately 50 to 100 mg. per 100 grams. 
Due to its acid-ash composition (equivalent to 4 to 38 ml. of normal 
acid per 100 grams of meat) it may facilitate diuresis.1 

In addition to these important features, meat contributes valu- 
able nutritional factors by virtue of its generous supply of high 
quality protein, B vitamins, and essential minerals—iron, phos- 
phorus, potassium, and magnesium. 

Easy digestibility, a prime requisite of foods eaten by the patient 
with congestive cardiac failure, is another outstanding quality of 
meat. 

1. Odel, H. M.: Nutrition in Cardiovascular Disease, in Wohl, M. G., and 
Goodhart, R. S.: Modern Nutrition in Health and Disease, Dietctherapy, 
Philadelphia, Lea & Febiger, 1955, p. 709. 

2. Berg, C. P.: Utilization of Protein, J. Agr. & Food Chem. 3:575 (July) 1955. 

3. Best, C. H., and Taylor, N. B.: The Physiological Basis of Medical Practice, 
ed. 6, Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins, 1955, p. 638. 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 
have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Association and found 
consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


American Meat Institute 
Main Office, Chicago... Members Throughout the United States 
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vents drops of water from freezing into 
ice crystals and ruining texture and 
taste. Never sink the dipper more than 
lg in. into the ice cream and cut and 
roll—don’t dig. Always start at the edge 
of the container and make successive 
dips in circles across the surface until 
an even layer is removed. Keep the can 
stationary, the cutting edge of the dipper 
sharp, water in the dipper well clean and 
free running, and change the towel fre- 
quently. Keep theice cream seal unbroken 
until ready to use. A thermometer in one 
of the ice cream cans will assure that 
you keep a temperature ranging from 
8° to 12°F. Avoid storing anything but 
ice cream in ice cream cabinets. A cost 
chart which calculates scoop costs for 
the seven standard dipper sizes is in- 
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cluded, for ice cream ranging from $1 to 
$3.50 per gallon. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Vol. 39, July, 1956 

* Reap rewards of controlled food production. P. 
Aldrich 

* Here’s pattern for popular menus.—p. 26 

A. M. Mac- 


p. 16 


* Steam for glass, pot and pan washers 
farlane.—p. 31 

* Vertical travel solves 5-floor food service problems. 
—p. 124. 

* Modernization erases 20-year-old errors. M. W. 
Northrop.—p. 130 


Controlled Food Production. The 
time has passed when cooking can be 
fondly set among the arts and left to 
simmer in its own juices. It requires 


tubular model 
dish trucks 


Model 1453 Dish Truck 
completely bumpered 


Speed the trip to your dish-washing area with this smooth looking, easy 
rolling tubular dish truck. It’s easy to clean... with no sharp or rough surfaces 
to collect food or dirt. It rolls like a dream...on J & J double ball bearing 
casters with rubber tired wheels. It’s ruggedly built... to withstand the rough 
bumps and knocks of average mass feeding installations. 

Nationally distributed Through Quality Dealers — Sales Representatives In 
Leading Cities Throughout The Country. 
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with green laquer 

or all stainless steel 
finish. Handle bumper 
and continuous 
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much planning and attention to detail, 
and the success of such handling depends 
on conforming to regulations and speci- 
fications and constant checking to keep 
things in line. Formula cooking strives 
to standardize procedure in the kitchen 
so that both quality of the food is con- 
sistently high and the quantity produced 
is predictable. Without formula cooking, 
you can be almost sure that the quantity 
produced will be too great or too little. A 
formula must have certain character- 
isties: (a) It must be specific about every 
ingredient which goes into it. (b) It 
must be specific about how much of each 
ingredient goes into it. (ec) It must be 
specific especially about what is to be 
done with every ingredient. We have a 
tendency to economize on paper when we 
write directions. Be sure of these diree- 
tions. Try to visualize them at work. 
Don’t be ‘Scotch’? with them unless 
prepared to take the con- 


Pattern for Popular Menus. Most 
cafeteria menu planners have a pattern 
to guide their planning. This pattern 
should be flexible to allow for added 
variety in foods, for patron preference 
sampling, to take advantage of the 
seasonability of certain foods, and es- 
pecially to accommodate itself to avail- 
able labor and facilities. The modern 
trend in cafeteria menu planning is 
toward limiting the choice of foods to 
avoid food loss and reduce labor cost. 
Besides these factors, it is unappetizing 
for patrons at the end of a serving period 
to see wilted salad, dried cakes, and so 
on. It is inevitable that the last patrons 
will see a depleted counter unless there 
is a quantity of food left over, but several 
shorter sections of counter which can be 
closed off as patrons decrease helps to 
avoid this. Another important tool in 
menu making is a record of the number 
of servings of each food item sold in the 
past and when it was served. The entire 
menu on the days an item was sold should 
be considered as certain foods compete 
with each other in popularity. The cafe- 
teria menu planner can contribute to the 
nutritive adequacy of the patron’s selec- 
tion by serving only pure fruit juices and 
avoiding artificially flavored beverages. 
If a chocolate beverage is served, it 
should be a chocolate milk or cocoa 
made with milk rather than a so-called 
chocolate drink which is often made 
with water. The menu planner who also 
prices the food can see that milk and 
other nutritionally essential foods are 
favorably priced and that the price of 
less essential items is increased to 
compensate. 

Steam for Glass, Pot, and Pan 
Washers. Glass washers on the market 
today use the heat from steam in one of 
the following methods: (a) by means of 
the injection of the steam into the hot 
water storage system; here the steam is 
actually mixed with the hot water by 
means of a mixing valve, and the glasses 
are rinsed by either spraying or immer 
sion; (b) by use of a heat exchanger; the 
hot water passes through a series of 
copper coils in a chamber of steam, but 
is not mixed with the steam. By this 
steam-heating device, the rinse is main- 
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period . . . . . 
nd so | Cheese sandwich filling with MORCAL has 51% more calories 
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everal Apple Walnut Bread with MORCAL—52% more calories 
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cafe- 
— chen fabs, Schenley Laboratories, Inc « Pharmaceutical Manufacturers * New York 1, New York 
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SAVE 


while you serve 
the BEST... 





serve hot or cold 


* No ingredients to add — only water! 
Pure fresh cream, milk solids and sugar al- 


ready in! You save preparation time . . 
save money! 
© Imported, finest-quality cocoa for a 
rich-tasting yet light-bodied beverage! 
¢ Instantly soluble in hot water because 
it’s specially processed! 
Packed in 3 pre-measured sizes: 
1 case 300 11/4-ounce envelopes 
each envelope makes 1 cup 
1 case 24 15-ounce tins 
each tin makes 21/2 quarts 
1 case 6 #10 tins 
each tin makes 3 gallons 
All sizes gas packed in air-tight containers to insure freshness 
Webster Van Winkle Corporation 


Also National Distributors of 
Sanalac — non fat dry milk 
Cheflac — dry sweet cultured buttermilk 

Snowflake — whole milk powder 
Van Winkle Milk Puddings and Pie Fillings 
Van Winkle Concentrated Gelatins 


Summit, New Jersey 


- you 








PaO it 
aT and 


— 

@ Good Food Service is good public rela- 
tions. 

@ Your hospital is judged by the food 
you serve. 

@ Labor saving pays for Meals-on-Wheels. 
Can you afford your present food serv- 
ice? Meals-on-Wheels pays for itself. 


For latest literature write to 


Meals-on Wheels 


SYSTEM 
—_ lolol Dept. D., 5001 E. 59th 
4 u Kansas City 30, Mo 
See us at booth 412 


Amer. Dietetic Assn. 
Convention 
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tained at the desired temperature; (c) 
by direct application of steam to the 
glasses, which are first given a short, 
hot-water rinse to flush off residue wash 
water. Then the hot water automatically 
shuts off and live steam is sprayed on 
the glasses through the same rinse 
mechanism. This final rinsing and ster- 
ilizing subjects the glasses to a very 
high temperature so that they air-dry 
almost immediately. The automatic 
utensil washer washes, rinses, sanitizes, 
and allows the utensils to dry quickly 
due to the static heat of the rinse water 
at not less than 180°F. Such machines 
are usually installed in kitchens with a 
direct steam supply line. The steam is 
used to heat the rinse water before it 
enters the machine and to maintain it 
at the uniform temperature of not less 
than 180°F. during the rinsing process. 
Kasy-to-read controls are found on all 
modern utensil washers. In addition to 
switch timers and start-and-stop con- 
trols, there are gauges indicating wash 
water temperature, rinse water tempera- 
ture, and pump pressure. A red indicator 
light stays on during the wash-rinse cycle 
as an added safety measure. The soiled 
utensils are placed in an inverted posi- 
tion on holding racks and the door is 
closed. Some types of machines carry the 
pots and pans through the machine, and 
as the clean utensils move out on one side, 
a rack of soiled pots and pans is ready to 
move into the machine from the opposite 
side. During the washing and rinsing, 
the utensils are sprayed from above and 
below. Utensil washers are also available 
today where the soil is removed by the 
action of high pressure, high velocity 
jets of recirculated hot water. 

Five - Floor Food Service. A 
Houston, Texas, club finds a ‘‘vertical’’ 
kitchen is the best solution to the prob- 
lem of floor space. Five consecutive floors 
are utilized with kitchens on the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth floors. Vertical trans- 
portation consists of: two automatic 
service elevators for personnel, equip 
ment, and food, both of which are limited 
to serving just the food service floors; a 
large freight elevator which runs to the 
street; two floor-level dumb waiters 
placed near each end of the kitchen food 
preparation space; and stairs located at 
the food service end of long service corri- 
dors. A complete layout showing flow 
of materials in presented. 

Modernization Erases Old Errors. 
“Before” and ‘‘after” floor plans of the 
Food Service Department at the King 
County Hospital System, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, tell the story of how moderniza- 
tion erased twenty-year-old errors. A 
new wing was added and extensive 
changes made in existing facilities at the 
cost of $4 million. Specifically, in the 
storage area, a large freezer has been 
added to the main storeroom in the 
basement. An adequate, cross-ventilated 
day storeroom has been provided at the 
rear end of the department. In the meat- 
cutting unit, removal of partitions has 
improved traffic. Baker and vegetable 
units exchanged places, and storage 
and pre-preparation areas now are as- 
sembled at the far end of the depart- 
ment. In the production area, steam 
equipment was moved to a position at 
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right angles to the range unit so that the 
cooks’ tables form an ‘‘L’’ which means 
less steps for the cooks. Sandwiches had 
no home in the old kitchen and were 
made on the cook’s table. The salad 
unit was inconvenient also. A salad and 
sandwich unit is now located between 
the cafeteria and the tray service, with 
a pass-through refrigerator to the cafe- 
teria. The special diet kitchen has 
shrunk to its proper size and function— 
a counter space where special beverages 
are prepared. It was decided to change 
from decentralized to centralized tray 
service, with two parallel lines. A 22-f¢, 
dishwashing machine between the two 
serving lines provides dishwashing for 
both lines at the rate of 10 trays per 
minute. The two cafeterias in the old 
department were planned for service to 
about 300 persons three times a day, 
using a mixed menu and a short serving 
period. Two new counters are augmented 
by a coffee shop. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 87, July, 1956 
* Centralize food control for efficiency. 
sidy.—p. 116. 


H. E. Cas- 


Centralized Food Control. St. 
Luke’s Hospital in New York City main- 
tains a centralized system of food pur- 
chasing and control which has reduced 
waste and food and labor cost. A basie 
menu is prepared for ward and semi-pri- 
vate patients which, with additions and 
some changes, is used also for private 
patients. Once a week the next week’s 
menu is checked for number of food 
items requested, and figures are submit- 
ted to the purchasing dietitian. She 
compiles the items, checks storeroom 
inventories, takes bids, and _ places 
orders. All inventory items are ordered 
out of stock on requisition forms. They 
are marked off the perpetual inventory, 
priced, and listed on the requisition 
forms when the cycle from kitchen to 
storeroom is completed. Canned _in- 
ventory items are ordered every four to 
six weeks; perishable items every few 
days. Frozen food contracts, made for 
one year, are signed only after rigid 
testing. Orders are then placed weekly. 
All milk products have a stock number, 
are a direct charge, and requisitioned 
a day early. Fresh fruits and vegetables 
are ordered daily, a day in advance, 
are bought by the pound and charged to 
the vegetable room, which in turn, sells 
to the kitchen. Meat is charged directly 
to each kitchen as it is delivered. All 
baked goods are made in the hospital 
bake shop. Standardized recipes and 
portion control are used throughout the 
kitchens. A daily operation sheet is 
completed each day, and daily and cumu- 
lative meal cost is always available. A 
food summary sheet is sent to the ac- 
counting office at the end of the month. 
Various colored requisition forms are 
used to indicate particular foods, which 
makes the accounting operation easier. 





A diagram showing the remodeled 
storeroom, which centralized buying, 
storing, testing, requisitioning, and 


issuing of food, is included, as well as an 
example of the daily operation record. 
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How Diamond Crystal seasoning packets end 
_ danger of cross-infection from dispensers 


vr 


i i tom . \omgee: 
tH 
Pe. hi 
Old-type salt, pepper and sugar dispensers are often sources of infec- 


tion. Require constant washing, sterilizing and servicing. Require stor- 
age space for both themselves and bulk seasonings. 









Diamond Crystal packets are individual seasoning containers. They 
are disposable and sanitary. Need no servicing. And your patients ap- 
preciate their modern convenience. 


Exclusive Diamond Crystal salt, pepper and sugar packets 
are hygienic. Save you money on labor and dispenser replacement 





ld-fashioned seasoning dispensers 
can be an expensive problem to 
hospitals. They get dirty quickly. 
Shakers and bowls need constant clean- 
ing. Re-filling. Sterilizing. 
Considering the price of labor today, 
servicing several thousand shakers can 
really run up your operating costs. 


Packets solve problem 


Diamond Crystal seasoning packets are 
disposable. Hygienic. Eliminate dangers 
of cross-infection from dispensers. 

Each packet contains a generous serv- 
ing of either pure Diamond Crystal salt; 
spicy ground black pepper; or fine granu- 
lated sugar. When the patient finishes 
his meal, the packets are thrown away. 

There is never the danger of broken 
glass dispensers when you serve packets. 


Exclusive “shaker” action 


Only Diamond Crystal packets let you 
shake on seasoning. Their sturdy fiuted 





paper construction allows the same 
method of application as old-type dis- 
pensers—without the costly need of regu- 
lar washing, filling and sterilizing. Your 
saving on dispenser servicing alone more 
than makes up for the slight additional 
cost of packets. 


Name 


Exclusive “Shaker action” of 
Diamond Crystal packets al- 
lows controlled application of 
seasoning. 


Please send me a free sample box of your sea- 
soning packets. 





Position 
Hospital 
Address 


a 


Send for free samples 


See for yourself how Diamond Crystal 
packets can save you time and money. 
Just mail the coupon below. You will 
receive a free sample box of 100 Diamond 
Crystal salt, pepper and sugar packets 
for your own use by return mail. 


Mail this coupon for free samples 
Dept. JA 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
St. Clair, Michigan 
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| Why squander mane 


IT WORTH IT? COMPARE HE} F 


2 


SELECT THE 
VEGETABLES 


ADD FINAL RETURN EXCESS 
INGREDIENTS TO REFRIGERATOR 


Compare the labor, then the flavor... FREI 


A bowl of Heinz soup costs you so little that it’s 
a downright waste of costly manpower to make 
your own. You can prepare a day’s supply of 
Heinz Soup in 10 minutes working time. No left- 
over problems, either. 

But only by tasting Heinz Soup can you judge 
the flavor. So we would like to send you a Chef- 
Size tin of Heinz Soup, absolutely free, so you 


can judge the flavor and quality for you 

No obligation, of course. Choose any of the 
varieties listed at the bottom of this page. Ce 
pare it with the soup you are now making in yol 
own kitchen. Let your own labor costs and yo 
own tastes decide. Fill in the coupon and mail I 
for your free Chef-Size sample tin of Heinz Soij 
today. You’]l be glad that you did. 


i 
HEINZ =|] SOUP | 
; 


YOU KNOW IT’S GOOD BECAUSE IT’S HEINZ 


Bean « Beef with Vegetable « Chicken Noodle « Clam Chowder « Chicken with Rice « Cream of Chicken « Genuine Turtle « Cream of Mushroom +¥ 
of Tomato « Cream of Celery « Split Pea « Vegetable with Beef Stock « Vegetarian Vegetable « Beef Noodle « Cream of Pea « Chicken 
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y of the 
age. Cor 
ing in you 
s and yo 
and mail 
Leinz Soy 


Aushroom «4 
chicken Co 


purs making soup? 


OUR EXPENSE AND SEE! 


Be 


CONDENSED 


CHICKE 


WITH RICE 
CONDENSED 


GETABLE 


| WITH BEEF ST 


elt» 


COMBINE HEAT 
WITH WATER AND SERVE 


'\ SHouRS | 
K 54 MIN. 


H. J. Heinz Co., P.O. Box 28-D7, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


I'll compare and see for myself. Send me a free Chef-Size tin of Heinz Soup. 


Variety 





(choose any soup from listing at bottom of opposite page) 


Name. 





Affiliation. 





Street 





City Zone State 





Heinz 51-oz. Chef-Size Soups are condensed—one tin makes two. 





TENTATIVE PROGRAM, 39TH ANNUAL MEETING 


THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN—OCTOBER 9-12, 1956 


All meetings, unless otherwise specified, will be held at the Milwaukee Auditorium, October 9-11. 


Sunday, October 7 
:00 p.m.-8:00 p.m.—REGISTRATION, Hotel Schroeder 


Monday, October 8 

8:00 a.m.—9:00 a.m.—REGISTRATION OF DELEGATES TO THE 
HOUSE OF DELEGATES, Hotel Schroeder 

9:00 a.m.—MEETING OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES, Hotel 
Schroeder (members of the Association are urged to 
audit this meeting) 

8:00 a.m.-8:00 p.m.—REGISTRATION, Hotel Schroeder 

12:15 p.m.—LUNCHEON, Hotel Schroeder (members of the 
House of Delegates and Alternate Delegates only) 

1:30 p.m.—MEETING OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES, Hotel 
Schroeder 

7:00 p.m.-10:00 p.m.—GEMUTLICHKEIT, Welcoming Event, 
(by ticket only)—Honoring A.D.A. Coordinating 
Cabinet, State Presidents, and Exhibitors, Hotel 
Schroeder 


bo 


Tuesday, October 9 
BREAKFAST MEETING, HISTORY OF OUR ASSOCIA- 
Anna Boller Beach, Chatrman, 


8:00 a.m. 
TION (by ticket only) 
Hotel Schroeder 
8:00 a.m.—CONFERENCES AND DISCUSSION PERIODS (limited 
attendance), Hotel Schroeder 
Weight Control Programs—Julia A. Barney, Depart 
ment of Dietetics, Baylor University Hospital, 
Dallas, and Elizabeth McCune, Department of 
Dietetics and Nutrition, University of Kansas 
Medical Center, Kansas City 

Cycle Menus for Union Buildings and Residence 
Halls—I. Lynette Gatten, Union Building, Michi 
gan State University, East Lansing 

Labor Time in the Department of Dietetics—Byrdine 
Tuthill, Department of Dietetics, University Hos 
pital, University of Missouri, Columbia 

Dietary Consultation to Homes for the Aged—lIzola 
Williams, Nutrition Service Unit, Ohio Department 
of Health, Columbus 

Evaluating the Nutrition Program Designed for 
Student Nurses—Eleanora Sense, Ed.D., Educa 
tional Dietitian, Chicago Wesley Memorial Hospi 
tal, Chicago 


8:30 a.m.—4:30) p.m.—REGISTRATION, Milwaukee Audi- 
torium 
9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m.—rexuiBits, Milwaukee Auditorium 


10:30 a.m.—OPENING SESSION 
Invocation—Monsignor Edmund J. Goebel, Super 
intendent of Schools, Department of Education, 
Archdiocese of Milwaukee, Milwaukee 
Introduction of Officers 
Women in the Professional World of Tomorrow—Alice 
K. Leopold, Assistant to the Secretary of Labor for 
Women’s Affairs, and Director, Women’s Bureau 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
1:30 p.m.—BUSINESS MEETING OF MEMBERS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION: A View of the Past with 
a Look to the Future 
3:30 p.m.—MANAGEMENT TODAY IN FOOD SERVICE 
Panel: Types of Management 
3:30 p.m.—DIABETES AND TODAY’S RESEARCH 
An Approach to the Prediction of Diabetes Mellitus 
Stefan S. Fajans, M.D., Associate Professor, Divi- 
sion of Endocrinology and Metabolism and the 
Metabolic Research Unit, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 
Working with Children at the Joslin Camps—Alex- 
ander Marble, M.D., Joslin Clinic, Boston 
Treatment with New Oral Sulphonamide Compounds 
Henry T. Ricketts, M.D., Professor, School of 
Medicine, The University of Chicago, Chicago 
8:00 p.m.—PRESCRIPTION: IMAGINATION AND INITIATIVE, 


Hotel Schroeder 

Our Profession Moves Ahead—}E. 
Ph.D., Dean, School of Home leconomies, 
sity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 

Successful Leadership—Paul J. Mundie, Ph.D., Con 
sulting Psychologist, Humber, Mundie & MeClary. 
Milwaukee 


Unive 


Wednesday, October 10 
8:00 a.m.—CONFERENCES AND DISCUSSION PERIODS (limited 
attendance), Hotel Schroeder 
Clinie in Community Nutrition Problems— Marjori 
M. Morrison, Chief Nutrition Consultant, Florids 
Board of Heaith, Jacksonville and Mary Reeves 
Regional Nutrition Consultant, Children’s Bureay 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Chicago 
Clinie in Diet Therapy Problems—Elmira I°. Blecha 
Instructor in Dieteties, VA Hospital, Houston: 
Alice IX. Heuberger, Director of Dietetics, Mount 
Sinai Hospital, Chicago; and Arlene Payne, Eduea 
tional Director, Department of Nutrition, Univer 
sity of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City 
Clinic in Food Administration Problems—Beatrice 
Donaldson, Ph.D., Head, Institution Management 
Laboratory, Department of Foods and Nutrition, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, and Marjorie f, 
Arkwright, Manager of Food Service, Illini Uinon, 
University of Illinois, Urbana 
8:00 a.m.—sSEMINAR: Teaching of Students in Hospital 
Administration (limited to those active in this area 
Beulah Hunzicker, Director of Dietetics. Presby 
terian Hospital, Chicago 
8:30 a.m.—4:30 p.m.—REGISTRATION, 
torium 
10:00 a.m.-5:30 p.m.—EXHIBITS, 
9:30 a.m.—AIDS TO SUCCESS 
Institutional Layouts 
Restaurants, Madison 
Communications in Planning New Facilities—EKdith 
Jones, Chief, Nutrition Department, Clinical Cen- 
ter, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda 
Improving Sanitation—W. L. Mallmann, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor, Department of Microbiology and Public 
Health, Michigan State University, East Lansing 
9:30 a.m.—NUTRITION IN CHILD HEALTH 
Growth of Children in Contrasting Areas of Peru 
Martha F. Trulson, D.Se., Assistant Professor, 
Harvard School of Public Health, Boston 
Metabolism and Growth in Adolescence—Joseph A. 
Johnston, M.D., Pediatrician-in-Chief, Henry Ford 
Hospital, Detroit 
9:30 a.m.—ESSENTIAL TECHNIQUES 
Making Your Workshop Productive—Russell J 
Kleis, Head, Office of Program Development, 
Continuing Education Service, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing 
Evaluating Your Workshop—Robert A. Luke, Assist 
ant Director, Division of Adult Education Service, 
National Education Association, Washington, D.¢. 
9:30 a.m.—CONFERENCE OF DIRECTORS AND STAFFS OF AP 
PROVED DIETETIC INTERNSHIPS (limited to those in this 
area) 
Dietetics as Seen by the College Student 


Milwaukee — Audi 


Milwaukee Auditorium 


Melvin Dykman, Dykman’s 


Stuart B 


Foster, Ph.D., Head, Department of Chemistry, 


State Teachers College, Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts 
A.D.A. Edueational Director’s Report—-Wilma F 


Robinson 
General Discussion 
11:15 a.m.—1INTERDEPARTMENTAL RELATIONSHIPS 


i 
| 1:1 
Neige Todhuntery. | 
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Panel: John W. Rankin, Director, Milwaukee County 
Institutions and Departments, Milwaukee, Moder- 
ator 

11:15 a.m.—FOOD TECHNOLOGY 
Is Toxicology Enough in a Food Protection Program? 
Olaf Mickelsen, Ph.D., Assistant Chief, Labora- 
tory of Nutrition Endocrinology, Institute of 
Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, National Insti- 


Experiment Station in Charge of Home Economics 
Research, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater 


Thursday, October 11 


8:00 a.m.—CONFERENCES AND DISCUSSION (lim- 
ited attendance), Hotel Schroeder 
Weight Control Programs—Julia A. Barney, Depart- 


ment of Dietetics, Baylor University Hospital, 


PERIODS 


. Univer tutes ol Health, Bethesda ; Dallas, and Ethel Marth, Director, Food and Nu- 
j Antibioties and Meat- Vern R. Cahill, Ph.D., Asso- trition Services, Rochester-Monroe County Chap- 
D., Con ciate Professor, Animal Science Department, The ter, American Red Cross, Rochester, New York 
eClary Ohio State University, Columbus Revisions in Handbook of Diet Therapy—Lorraine G. 
j 1:30 p.m.—CONFERENCE OF FACULTIES OF COLLEGE AND Weng, Nutritionist, National Dairy Council, 
UNIVERSITY HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENTS AND Chicago 
(limite, Eduoational ~~ a Economics Today "i Sai ae fe 2 ty H waar 
al Doretta Schlaphoff Hoffman, Ph.D., Dean, School =e Mice atestin. Pans en ee ren 
roe eng Economics, Kansas State College, Man- Cong and Nutritional Anew feited Kelley, 
Reeves Educational Trends in the Dietetic Internship ae eT es ee re eee 
du J consin 
Bureay Mary C. Zahasky, Director, Department of Die 8:00 a.m.-9:00 a.m.—REGISTRATION OF DELEGATES TO THE 
Welfare tetics, The University of Oklahoma School of HOUSE OF DELEGATES, Milwaukee Auditorium 
Medicine and University Hospitals, Oklahoma City 9:00 a.m.—MEETING OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES, Mil- 
Blechy tevised A.D.A. Academic Requirements—Mary waukee Auditorium 
louston: Ellen Johnson, Edueational Director, Colorado 9:00 a.m.—4:30 p.m.—REGISTRATION, Milwaukee Audi- 
: Mount State Hospital, Pueblo torium 
dua New Academic Requirements—Anna M. Light, Ph.D., 10:00 a.m.—5:30 p.m.—rexuipits, Milwaukee Auditorium 
Univer Chairman, Department of Home Economics, Uni- 9:30 a.m.—DIET THERAPY—1956 


\ 


> ; 
2eatrice 


versity of New Hampshire, Durham, Coordinator 
Olga Brucher, Dean, College of Home Economics, 


Dietary Factors in Carcinogenesis—W. C. Hueper, 
M.D., Chief, Environmental Cancer Section, Na- 


— University of Rhode Island, Kingston tional Cancer Institute, National Institutes of 
rn Louise Hatch, Director, Department of Dietetics, Health, Bethesda 

Jorie E } Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston Dietary Control of Dental Caries—Paul H. Phillips, 
Uinon, Helen S. Mitchell, Ph.D., Dean, School of Home 


lospital 


Eeonomics, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Madge L. Myers, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 


Ph.D., and F. Taketa, Department of Biochem- 
istry, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
9:30 a.m.—KEYS TO SUCCESS 


= oo Boston The Need of a Budget—John M. Stagl, Assistant 
Presby 1:30 p.m.—CONFERENCES AND DISCUSSION PERIODS D rector, Passavent Hospital, Chicago 
onning ' sbiicen ts Ulcales r setines oie gee eee are 24, : 
al Planning and ¢ onduc ting a Workshop Katherine H. Costi Control and Quality Food—Katherine Hart, 
Audi- Fisher, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of Department of Institution Administration, Michi- 


itorium 


Foods and Nutrition, The 
University, University Park 
What Are We Doing in Civil Defense? 


Pennsylvania State 


Dorothy L. 


gan State University, East Lansing 
Making Food Worth Talking About—Helen A. Buik, 
Manager of Restaurants, T he T. Eaton Co., Ltd., 


kman’s | Bovee, Food and Nutrition Consultant, American Toronto, Canada 
National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 9:30 a.m.—THE SENIOR CITIZEN 
Idith Inplant Feeding—Sina F. Fowler, Dietitian, Western Medical Aspects of Aging—Frederick C. Swartz 
al Cen- Electric Company, Inc., Chicago ; M.D., Lansing oe 
u Nutrition and the Teen-Ager—Anna dePlanter Bowes Bond Steleation and Well-Being of Aging Women— 
)., Pro- Director, Bureau of Nutrition, Pennsylvania De- Anna Louise Kelley. Ph.D.. Associate Professor 
Public partment of Health, Harrisburg, and Constance Department of Seon nl Nutrition, Michigan 


sansing 


Hilton, Director of Dietetics, The Lutheran Hos- 
pital, Moline, Illinois 


State University, Kast Lansing 
Proper Use of Modified Diets—Arnold Wagner, M.D., 


Peru Helps for the Clinic Dietitian, including Teaching The Mather Home. Evanston, Illinois 
fessor, Materials in Foreign Languages—Erna Mae Beh- 11:30 a.m.—EXxTENDING “at anise : 

rend, Nutritionist, Medical College of Virginia, A Hospital Food Service Supervisors’ Program— 
eph A, Richmond, and Edwina L. MeDonald, Clinic S. Margaret Gillam, Course Coordinator, Depart- 
v Ford Dietitian, VA Regional Office, Pittsburgh ment of Foods and Nutrition, Michigan State Uni- 

School Lunch—Elizabeth Goodman, Director of versity, East Lansing ; 

School Lunchrooms, Minneapolis Public Schools, Cleveland’s Program—Elizabeth Perry, Assistant 
ell J Minneapolis : es : Superintendent and Chief Dietitian, City Hospital 
pment, The Dietitian’s Role in a Psychiatrie Setting—Mar- of Cleveland, Cleveland a 
e Uni garet M. Hinkle, Chief Dietitian, and Ralph M. Food Service for Our Ten Hospitals—Ann Hains 

: Patterson, M.D., Medical Director, Columbus Re- Director of Nutrition and Dietary Services, Harlan 
Assist ceiving Hospital and State Institute of Psychiatry, Memorial Hospital, Harlan, Kentucky 
Prvice, Columbus 12:30 p.m.—HISTORY OF NUTRITION AND DIETETICS 
, D:€: 2:30 p.m.—5:30 p.m.—VISIT EXHIBITS LUNCHEON—E. Neige Todhunter, Ph.D., Chairman, 
OF AP 8:00 p.m.—NUTRITION PROGRESSES, Hotel Schroeder Milwaukee Auditorium 
in this Nutritional Deficiency Diseases Today—William J. 1:45 p.m.—HISTORY OF NUTRITION AND DIETETICS 

Darby, M.D., Ph.D., Head, Department of Bio- The History of Nutrition Edueation Programs for 
art B. chemistry, Division of Nutrition, Vanderbilt Uni- Children in the U. S.—Lydia J. Roberts Essay 
istry, versity School of Medicine, Nashville Award Recipient ; ; 
Tassa- New Findings in Nutrition Research—Charles Glen In the Days When Vitamins Were New—Helen T. 

: King, Ph.D., D.Se., Executive Director, The Nu- Parsons, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus, Department 
na F trition Foundation, Inc.; and Professor of Chem- of Foods and Nutrition, University of Wisconsin, 





















istry, Columbia University, New York City 
Further Combating Food Misinformation—Ruth M. 
Leverton. Ph.D., Assistant Director, Agricultural 


Madison 
1:30 p.m.—DEGENERATIVE DISEASES 
Low-Fat Diets in Cardiac Diseases—Peter T. Kuo, 











M.D., University of 
Philadelphia 

Comparative Cholesterol, Protein, and Fat Consump- 
tion in the U. 8. from 1890 to the Present—Mary 
B. MeCann, Department of Nutrition, Harvard 
School of Public Health, Boston 

Dietary Constituents and Atherosclerosis—Theodore 
B. Van Itallie, M.D., Department of Nutrition, 
Harvard School of Public Health, Boston 

1:30 p.m.—A GOAL FOR THE FUTURE 
Research Experience as a Part of Graduate Educa 


Pennsylvania Hospital, 


tion—Charles F. Code, M.D., Mayo Clinic, Roches 
ter 

Developments in Continuing Education—Margaret 
A. Wilson, Department of Dietetics, The Ohio 


State University Hospital, Columbus 
3:30 p.m.—STATE OFFICERS’ MEETING: Informal discussion 
groups on pertinent subjects 
730 p.M.—INSTITUTIONAL FOOD SERVICE 
Food Yields and Elsie H. Dawson, Head, 
Food Quality and Use Section, Human Nutrition 
Research Branch, U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. 
Factors in College Residence Hall Food Service 
Doris Hittle, Administrative Dietitian and Instruc- 
tor of Institution Management, Iowa State College, 
Ames 
3:30 p.m.—RECENT FINDINGS IN PROTEIN NUTRITION 
Protein Requirements of Children-Theoretical Con- 
siderations—D. Mark Hegsted, Ph.D., Department 
of Nutrition, Harvard School of Public Health, 
Boston 
Amino Acid Requirements and Implications in 
Dietary Planning—May 8. Reynolds, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor, Department of Foods and Nutrition, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 
Nutrition in Liver Disease—Gordon M. Mindrum, 
M.D., Associate Professor, School of Medicine, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 
7:00 p.m.—ANNUAL BANQUET—Winifred H. 
Chairman, Hotel Schroeder 
Invocation—Andrew G. Finnie, 
Presbyterian Church, Milwaukee 
Presentation of the Lydia J. Roberts Essay Award 
for 1956 
Presentation of the Mary Swartz 
for 1956 
Presentation of the Marjorie Hulsizer Copher Award 
for 1956 


Oo 


Le SSeS 


Erickson, 


D.D., Immanuel 


tose Fellowship 


Friday, October 12 
(All Friday meetings will be at the Hotel Schroeder) 


8:30 a.m.—CONFERENCES AND DISCUSSION PERIODS (lim- 
ited attendance) 
Diabetes and Sodium-Restricted Materials—Panel: 


Doris Johnson, Ph.D., Director of Dietetics, Grace- 
New Haven Community Hospital, New Haven; 
Beth Heap, Public Health Service, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, 
D. C.; and Corinne H. Robinson, Head, Depart- 
ment of Food and Nutrition, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia 

Cycle Menus for Hospitals 
Luke’s Hospital, Chicago 

What Can We Do About Food Misinformation? 
Jessie C. Obert, Ph.D., Head, Publie Health Nutri- 
tionist, Los Angeles County Health Department, 
Los Angeles 

The Continuing Education Program—Where Do We 
Go from Here?—Margaret A. Wilson, Department 
of Dietetics, The Ohio State University Hospital, 
Columbus 

Courses for Food Service Supervisors (those sponsor 
ing such programs are urged to attend) 

9:30 a.m.—2:00 p.m.—REGISTRATION 
9:45 a.m.—PRACTICAL TEACHING 


I. Virginia Pinney, St. 
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Teaching vs. Telling—Paul Bergevin, Director, Com. 
munity Services in Adult Education, affiliated with 
Indiana University, Bloomington, and Purdy) 
University, Lafayette 

k:ffective Teaching (including visual aid demonstra.) 
tion)—John A. Ey, Jr., Capt., MSC, Personnel 
Division, Office of the Surgeon General, Depart. ; 
ment of the Army, Washington, D. C. 

9:45 a.m.—TODAY’S MODIFIED DIETS 

Understanding and Support of the Patient—Knight 
Aldrich, M.D., Department of Psychiatry, Uni. 
versity of Chicago 

Rationale of the Bland Diet—Seymour Grey, M.D, 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston 

Chronic Sodium Chloride Toxicity and the Protective 
Effects of Potassium Chloride—George R. Meneely, 
M.D., Associate Professor, Vanderbilt University 
School of Medicine, Nashville 

9:45 a.m.—ADMINISTRATION IN THE FUTURE 

Labor Hours in the Department of Dieteties— 
Eleanor F. Halter, Department of Foods and Nutri- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Better Management—Control of Direct Expenses of 
Food Production—Grace L. Stumpf, Director, De- 
partment of Dietetics, The Ohio State University 
Hospital, Columbus and Beatrice Donaldson, Ph.D, 
Head, Institution Management Laboratory, De- 
partment of Foods and Nutrition, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 

A Forecast of Food Service Management—Fern W, 
Gleiser, Professor, School of Business, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 

1:00 p.m.—MEETING OF STATE COMMUNITY 

CHAIRMEN—Marjorie M. Morrison 

1:00 p.m.—MEETING OF STATE DIET THERAPY CHAIRMEN— 
Elmira E. Blecha 


NUTRITION 


1:00 p.m.—MEETING OF STATE EDUCATION CHAIRMEN— 
Martha N. Lewis 
1:00 p.m.—MEETING OF STATE FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


CHAIRMEN—Beatrice Donaldson, Ph.D. 
1:00 p.m.—CONFERENCES AND 
Food Service in Mental Hospitals 
Dietary Consultant, Indiana 
Health, Indianapolis 
College Food Service—Helen Demsey, Director of 
Institution Administration, Mills College, Oakland 
:15 p.m.—WEIGHT CONTROL 
Evaluation of Nutritional Status in Terms of Body 
Measurements—Josef Brozek, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor, Laboratory of Physiological Hygiene, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Obesity and Heart Disease—Charles F. Wilkinson, 
Jr., M.D., Chairman, Department of Medicine, 
New York University Post-Graduate Medical 
School, New York City 
Obesity among Middle Aged Men and Women— 
Robert E. Olson, M.D., Ph.D., Head, Department 
of Biochemistry and Nutrition, Graduate School of 
Public Health, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh 
2:15 p.m.—PERSONNEL-DIETITIAN RELATIONSHIPS 
Personnel Management Today and Tomorrow— 
Russell L. Moberly, Ph.D., Director, The Manage- 
ment Center, College of Business Administration, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 
Visual Materials for Training Personnel in Work 
Marjorie M. McKinley, Ph.D., 
Department of Institution 
Management, Iowa State College, Ames 
Constructive Labor Relations—Harold W. Davey, 
Ph.D., Professor of Economies, Iowa State College, 
Ames 
4:00 p.m.—FIELD TRIPS 


DISCUSSION PERIODS 
Arline M. Wilson, 
Department of 
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Simplification 


Assistant Professor, 
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| Body Given these three qualities . . . juicy tenderness, rich meat 
sociate . . : JUICY MEAT LOAF 
oie flavor, in a firm Joaf that stays together and slices easily, « » 
y ze 1 ’ . . 
meat loaf is at its best. : 1 No. 10 can Tomatoes 1 Ib. 10 oz. Instant Pet 
cinson, , ‘ ” 12 Ibs. ground lean Beef (in dry form) 
icine. And Juicy Meat Loaf made with Instant Pet Nonfat Dry | ¥; Ib. uncooked rolled 1% teasp. Pepper : 
[edical Milk has all these qualities, plus. : Oats 1 teasp. Thyme 
son: pate a 1% Ibs. (3 cups) finely (can omit) : 
os 4 e . 
ie Instant Pet, nourishing nonfat milk in dry form, absorbs : cut Onion 1 teasp. Resemery 
‘tment | the rich, flavorful meat juices often lost in cooking, to Ys cup Salt (can omit) 
iool of = | ¢ icher- i Sk nies , 
— ' make a richer-flavored loaf. A juicy, tender loaf. A firm Clive: Secmatieiien nnd: out Se Glen ainane eibiah ad 
one loaf, easy to slice, for exact portion control. . rest of ingredients and mix with an electric mixer at 
lowest speed. Turn out into a greased steam table 
' More than that, Instant Pet adds an extra amount of the pan measuring about 12 x 20 x 24 inches. Pat out 
TOW— , valuable protein, calcium, and B-vitamins of milk, to make * to fill pan. With spatula mark into 3 portions, length- 
inage- fj an extra-nourishing loaf. * wise. With wet hands, shape each portion into a loaf 
ation, i measuring about 20 x 4 x 3 inches. Bake in 350 oven 
: And it does all this at surprisingly little cost... as (moderate) about 1% to 2 hours, or until 
jork [| . : : b . Cut each loaf into 19 one- 
Work J little as 7 cents for the equivalent of a full quart of Be we 
*h.D., ' f . ; ; inch slices. Makes three 6-Ib. 
cations wholesome nonfat milk! You'll be delighted with loaves, or 57 serehage. 
the results in every way, when you make Juicy Meat Tested by the Missouri Dietetic 
lavey, Loaf with Instant Pet! Association for Pet Milk 
rllege, Company 





HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. e PET MILK COMPANY e ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 
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Aatell & Jones, Inc. 

Ac’cent—International 

Adolph’s Ltd. 

Ahrens Publishing Co. 

Allen Foods, Ine. 

A. 8. Aloe Company 

Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 

Amcoin Corporation 

American Can Company 

American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 

American Gas Association 

American Institute of Baking 

American Machine & Foundry Co. 

American Molasses Company 

Armour & Company 

Associated Blue Lake 
Canners, Inc. 

Automatic Food Shaping Co., Ine. 

Becker Meat & Provision Company 

Best Foods, Ine. 

G. 8S. Blakeslee & Company 

Blessing-Hoffmann Corp. 

8. Blickman, Inc. 

Boonton Molding Company 

Borden Company 

Buffalo Pottery Company 

Calgon, Inc. 

California Prune Advisory Board 

Campbell Soup Company 

Carnation Company 

Cereal Institute, Inc. 

Chicago Dietetic Supply House, Inc 

Chicago Molded Products Corp. 

Cleveland Range Company 

Cling Peach Advisory Board 

Coffee Brewing Institute, Inc. 

Cory Corporation 

Cramore Fruit Products, Ine. 

Cream of Wheat Corporation 

Crescent Metal Products, Inc. 

Custom Food Products, Inc. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Company 

The Dietene Company 

Diets Unlimited, Inc. 

Dispensers, Inc. 

Diversey Corporation 

Edward Don & Company 

Du Bois Company 

Duke Manufacturing Company 

Economies Laboratory, Ine. 

Evaporated Milk Association 

Fearn Foods, Ine. 

Fish Equipment Company 

Food Machinery & Chemical 


Green Bean 


Corp. 


Foster Refrigerator Corporation 
E. Fougera & Company, Inc. 
W. H. Frick, Inc. 


General Foods Corporation 


COMMERCIAL EXHIBITORS—39TH ANNUAL MEETING 
THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
Auditorium Arena, Milwaukee—October 9-11 


Gerber Products Company 

Griswold Manufacturing Co. 

Groen Manufacturing Company 

S. Gumpert Company, Inc. 

Hall China Company 

H. J. Heinz Company 

Hilker & Bletsch Company 

Hill-Shaw Company 

Hobart Manufacturing Co. 

Hotpoint, Ine. 

Institutional Feeding & Housing 

Institutions Magazine 

International Molded Plastics, Inc. 

Jarvis & Jarvis, Inc. 

Mead Johnson & Company 

Kellogg Company 

Keyes Fibre Sales Company 

Klenzade Products, Ine. 

Koch Refrigerators, Inc. 

Kraft Foods Company 

Lawry’s Products Inc. (Van-Frank Sales 
Company) 

Legion Utensils Company 

Lemon Products Advisory Board 

Eli Lilly & Company 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation 

J. B. Lippincott Company 

Macmillan Company 

Mansfield Aircraft Products Co. 

Market Forge Company 

Mayer China Company 

McCall Refrigerator Corporation 

McGraw Electric Company 

Mealpack Corporation 

Meals-On-Wheels, Inc. 

Meterflo Dispensers 

Metropolitan Wire Goods Corp. 

Middleby-Marshall Oven Company 

Monarch Finer Foods 

National Association of 
Mfrs. 

National Biscuit Company 

National Cornice Works 

National Cranberry Association 

National Dairy Council 

National Live Stock & Meat Board 

National Turkey Federation 

H. R. Nicholson Company 

Nu-Way Foods Company 

Ocoma Foods Company 

Samuel Olson Manufacturing Co 

Onondaga Pottery Company 

John Oster Manufacturing Co. 

Pepperidge Farm, Inc. 

Pet Milk Corporation 

Pfaelzer Brothers, Inc. 

O. R. Pieper Company 

Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 


Margarine 
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Plastics Manufacturing Co. 
Polar Ware Company 
Processed Apples Institute, Inc. 
Procter & Gamble 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company 4 
Public Health Committee of Paper Qj 
«& Container Institute ; 
Quaker Oats Company 
Qualheim, Ine. 
Quality Bakers of America 
Ralston-Purina Company 
Rath Packing Company 
Rich Products Corporation 
Ross Laboratories 
Salvajor Company 
W. B. Saunders Company 
Savory Equipment, Inc. 
Schenley Laboratories, Inc. 
SeaPak Corporation 
Ad. Seidel & Son, Ine. 
Serveo Equipment Company 
John Sexton & Company 
Shampaine Electric Company fee 
Silex Company 
Southern Cross Mfg. Co. 
Southern Equipment Co. 
E. R. Squibb Company 
Standard Brands, Ine. 
Steele-Harrison Company 
Sunkist Growers 
Swartzbaugh Manufacturing Co. 
Swift & Company - 
T & S Brass & Bronze Works ORY 
4 
é 


















———E 


Tea Council of the U.S.A., Ine. 

Emery Thompson Machine & Sup & 
ply Co. _ 

Toledo Scale Company ' 

Tyler Refrigerator Company } 

United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Assn. | 

Universal Industries | 

U.S. Vitamin Corporation 

Vacu-Dry Company 

Vacuum Can Company 

Webster Van Winkle Corporation 

Victory Metal Manufacturing Corp. 

Vischer Products Company 

Vulean-Hart Manufacturing Co.—Auto 
san Division 

Waring Products Corporation 

Waste-King Corporation 

Watertown ei Co. Sa 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. ' les 

Williams & Wilkins Company 

Wilson and Company, Inc. 





Wisconsin Alumni Research  Fou- 

dation ; ( 

Wisconsin Dept. of Agriculture ' , 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation ) liq 
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—Auto 
Sanitary PREAM Packets cost 
‘ _ less per serving than cream — 
more economical than 
Sain i half-and-half ! 


Creaming hot drinks with cold 
yn ' liquid cream can quickly make 
them lukewarm and unappetiz- 
ing to your patients. 

But modern hospitals like 
the major airlines—have learned 
how to serve a steaming hot, de- 
liciously-creamed cup of coffee 
every time. They use ever-fresh 
PREAM, in individual packets, 
wherever cream is desired. 

PREAM dissolves instantly and 
adds rich cream flavor .. . but 
doesn’t cool off hot drinks! Hos- 








ne emai ee 









y 


= 2 


Coffee with PREAM is good... and hot! 


pital patients appreciate the fact 
that Pream won’t spill, won’t 
spoil. It’s a 100% pure dairy 
product, pasteurized and homo- 
genized, but keeps indefinitely 
without refrigeration. 

PREAM Packets save your food 
budget dollars and help your 
kitchen run smoother. They are 





Yes, I would 
like free sam- 
ples of Pream 
Packets, to 
measure pa- 
tient accept- 
ance and serv- 
ing economy. 


NAME iaieaitaaean = re 


POSITION es ‘a = 


HOSPITAL. 1 = 


ADDRESS. on ee _ 





| PREAM 
\ 


4) 


= 
Instant PREAM SS 


M & R Dietetic Laboratories, 
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ms 






CO i MnO mm. 


cd 


light, easy to store, and com- 
pletely eliminate the washing, 
sterilizing (and breakage) of 
pitchers and creamers. 

Send today for a sample box 
of individual PREAM Packets. 
Try PREAM, and see how your 
patients appreciate really good, 
really hot coffee. 









Inc., Columbus 16, Ohio 
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The fastest, most reliable method of transporting 
com plete trays from central kitchen to patient bedsid, 


Here’s the simple, natural, EFFICIENT way to get piping 


hot food to patients in minimum time. . 
cost. 


to serve patients better at a saving of 6¢ a meal or more... 
in many cases paid for itself in less than a year in saving of 


labor costs alone! 


Able, Experienced Consultants 


The Mercury experienced staff of hospital consultants 
is available to you without obligation to look over your 
operation and discuss any changes you contemplate or 
which appear advisable. Utilization of present facilities 
is recommended wherever possible. 

Our staff is prepared to make all blueprints and draw- 
ings for modifications and to completely supervise all 
construction and installation work. We actually take 
each staff member over the system step-by-step, in- 
structing them in their exact duties in operating the 
The MERCURY SYSTEM 


complete flow of food from the time it is delivered 


equipment. covers the 
through menu-planning, preparation, cooking, delivery 
to patient and washing of dishes. The Mercury System 


operates smoothly and efficiently. 


@ See the Mercury at the American Dietetic Association Convention . . 


STEELE-HARRISON MFG. CO., 


.and at minimum 
The MERCURY SYSTEM has been proven in hos- 
pitals in the United States and Canada (names on request) 


Mercury HEATED Tray Cart 


The Mercury HEATED Hospital Tray Cart is the key- 
stone of the MERCURY SYSTEM. The Mercury Cart 
gives the dietitian complete control over the makeup 
of patient trays both as to type of diet and portion 
control; can be 
delivered by any staff member without fear of mistakes. 
Loads food service for 30 patients (a complete nursing 


trays are made up in the kitchen... 


. then serves them in 
less than 5 minutes more. Actually enables 1 person to 
do the work of 3 as fast! Serves food hot and 
palatable—hot food and liquid compartment is electri- 
cally heated . . . connects to wall plugs any place in the 
hospital. Rolls easily and quietly on large 8” rubber tire 
wheels (THE SMALLEST STAFF MEMBER CAN 
PULL IT EASILY), Fits any standard elevator and 
The MERCURY SYSTEM en- 
ables you to convert floor pantries to income-producing 
patient rooms. 


unit) in less than 5 minutes. . 


—5 times 


any standard door. 


. or write for full information 


1817 Main St., Peoria, Illinois 
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«¢Enjoy new rewards as an Army Dietitian 


A career so 
mnporlanl, you start 
as an officer!’ 


| “Yes, when you serve your country as an Army 
dietitian, you know that your life will be fuller, 

| your career more complete. You know it be- 
| cause the Army makes you an officer—gives 
you the rank and prestige reserved for those 
| with important jobs. 


t 
; | 
j 


Asi 
















“It doesn’t take long to find out just 

| how important your job is. Working in a 

modern, well-equipped Army hospital, 

you'll soon feel the added satisfaction of 

playing your part to help your country as 
well as humanity. 


> “And with this greater responsi- 
bility come greater personal benefits, 

too. For one thing, you'll be surprised 
how your free rent, medical care and 
»key- recreation allow you to save a tidy nest egg 
‘Cart | out of your officer’s salary. You'll find it comes 
ikeup | inmighty handy on that big 30-day paid vacation 
tion | you get every year. And while you’re waiting for 
in be} your vacation to roll around, you'll enjoy the 
akes, | stimulating companionship of your fellow offi- 
rsing | cers—professional men and women with interests 
m in } just like yours, 


WA 


' 

; 

' 
a “The Army really does offer you a fuller 
fand § professional career, a more rewarding personal 








“cit | life. Why not send now for all the details on eo -a- 
a the what an Army career can mean to you. You'll Sen's 
r . ° ” urgeon 
na | be glad you did. | | Washington 25, D. . 
J Al “Attn: Personne! Division , 
and \ Please send me further information on my oppor- | ts hick on . 
c f \aa \ ¢ € S (eneck one) 
eat | SERVING HUMANITY, COUNTRY, SELF i \ | tunities as a Dietitian in the United States Army. | STUDENT: 
i \e . | ___High Schoo! 
icing =— | ae ___ College 
| Name S aaEEEEEREIEEnEae _ aes ___ Dietitian 
2 GRADUATE: 
Address Ss - —_— ____ College 
| s oe ____Dietitian 
] City I pets State — 3 | OTHER: 
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ARMY MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS — U. S. ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE 


Annual Meeting Glimmers 
Milwaukee—October 9-12, 1956 


ALL YOURS 


Those of you who attend the Annual 
Meeting will have the opportunity of 
hearing the presentations of carefully 
selected persons representing twenty of 
the country’s colleges and universities 
and other experts. 

These speakers are specialists who 
have earned recognition in their respec- 
tive fields. They have been chosen from 
the long list of persons recommended by 
A.D.A. members and submitted to the 
Program Committee. They have been 
invited to appear before you because 
they are qualified to bring you informa- 
tion which is based on concentrated 
study, original research, or years of 
specialized experience. 


COME EARLY—STAY ALL WEEK 


Members of the Wisconsin Dietetic 
Association warmly urge you to come to 
Milwaukee in time for the Monday eve- 
ning gathering. It will be informal and 
spontaneous—hence its name, Gemiit- 
lichkeit—and colored by autumnal 
tradition in its refreshments. 

An atmosphere of festivity will be 
created by Bob Hert’s six-piece or- 
chestra. The time—7 until 10 p.m. 

We hope you are planning to attend 
the Annual Banquet on Thursday 
evening. If you have not attended this 
function in the past, you will discover 
that it is a most impressive occasion. 
You may see and meet the members of 
the Coordinating Cabinet and other 
leaders in the Association, the past pres- 
idents, and this year’s award winners. 


TO SEE AND HEAR 


It may interest you to know that as 
of the last week in August, 262 booths 
have been assigned to 167 of the country’s 
leading food and food service equipment 
companies and a limited number of allied 
organizations. 

Another fragment of pertinent in- 
formation is that A.D.A. exhibitors are 
selected with care, with the result that 
those who display their products repre- 
sent companies which are dependable 
and ethical. 

A short walk through the attractive, 
tastefully designed exhibition area will 
reveal to you that only products which 
have a direct bearing on dietetics are 
shown. This limitation qualifies the 
A.D.A. event as unique. You can easily 
recall the heterogeneous displays you 
have seen at other conventions. 

Your Association keenly appreciates 
the consideration of the exhibitors in 
asking their key people to be present to 
discuss services and products with the 
membership. Presidents, sales managers, 
research scientists, home economicsts, 
and other highly regarded persons 
‘‘who know whereof they speak’’ will 
give you authoritative information. 

A cordial invitation to visit the 


exhibit of shortenings and salad oil has 
been issued by The Wesson Oil & Snow- 


drift Sales 
quantity 
offered. 

A “plug-in”? automatic coffee maker, 
which needs no special wiring, will be 
demonstrated at the Vaculator exhibit. 

Victory Metal Manufacturing Corpora 
tion will exhibit its all-metal, self-con- 
tained refrigerators and freezers featur- 
ing exclusive interiors that can be 
change in minutes without tools. 

The major item of interest at Blakeslee 
will be the rackless, conveyor-type dish- 
washer, which has an all-nylon con- 
veyor belt. 

Members will have opportunity to 
enjoy a quick energy pick-up at the 
Wilson & Co. booth—a cup of hot, 
nourishing B-V. 

Shampaine Electric Company will 
feature a new ‘20 Meal’ version of the 
“Mealeart’”’ for central tray service of 
hot and chilled foods. 

Books on nutrition and related fields 
will be presented for examination when 
you stop to see the people from W. B. 
Saunders Company. 

McCall Refrigerator Corporation is 
bringing its Mohawk model, which has 
two roller pull-out shelves and two ad- 
justable screens. 

H. J. Heinz Co., whose name im- 
mediately brings ‘‘the 57 Varieties’’ to 
mind, invites you to pause and become 
better acquainted with its famous 
products. 

A mercury-heated hospital tray cart 
with which one person can load food 
service for thirty patients in less than 
5 min. and serve it piping hot in less than 
5 min. more, is the presentation of 
Steele-Harrison Mfg. Co. 

Food service and hospital consultants 
are being sent by S. Blickman, Inc. to 
staff the exhibit where the hot and cold 
central service type food conveyor will 
be displayed. 

You will be able to see and taste the 
sodium-free salt substitute Co-Salt at 
the U.S. Vitamin Corporation’s exhibit. 
Samples and literature will be given out. 

Many practical allergy, weight re- 
ducing, and infant feeding directions will 
be available from Ralston Purina. 

Telephone service and a message 
center for the convenience of members 
will be installed through the courtesy 
of the Campbell Soup Company. New 
quantity recipe cards, including Camp- 
bell’s Chicken and Turkey, may be 
obtained at the booth. 

A member of the California prune 
industry, representing all growers and 
packers, is looking forward to meeting 
you at the California Prune Advisory 
Board exhibit. Two new books, ‘‘The 
Nutritive Value of California Prunes,”’’ 
and a recipe book will be yours for the 
asking. 

For those of you who haven’t tried 
it and for those who are just thirsty, 
the Pet Milk people will have samples of 
Instant Nonfat Milk. 
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practical 
are being 


Company. Two 
formula books 


Chosen by Institutional Feeding my 
Housing Magazine as the product of 4,0 
month in April, the Salvajector wil] ,p 
the highlighted item of The Salvajor ( 

Along with the Cloverlane Melami.) 
dinnerware, the Dinnerware Division :f) 
Chicago Molded Products Corporation y, F 
feature a new plastic tumbler which j 
light, easy to handle and stack, as well y : 
decorative. 

Both the food mixer and peeler my 
ufactured by Universal Industries will \y 
displayed for your inspection. 

Funny clowns and animals have bee § 
added to the ‘‘Taste Tempter” Dick 
decorations carried by Edward Don } 
Company. 

You will be able to discuss problem: 
concerning meat and meat cuts with th 
Becker Meat representatives. 

The revised 11th edition of Hutehip. 
son’s Food and the Principles of Dj. 
etetics by V. H. Mottram and Georg 
Graham, M.D., will be available at th 
Williams & Wilkins’ Company’s book 
exhibit. 

A new film entitled ‘‘Foods, Fats anj 
Fryers,’’ was recently released} 
Armour & Company. Brochures giving 
full details will be available. 

The Chine-Cote all-purpose cup 
which has a plastic lining, imparting 
china-like feel, will be shown along with 
the Lily matched, paper dining service 
for hospitals at the Lily-Tulip Cy 
Corporation display. 

S. Gumpert Company wishes to in 
troduce you to its Low Sodium Chicken 
Soup Base and Beef Soup Base. 

The ‘‘Twelve-Twenty”’ cafeteria pan 
steamer, in which one pan can be re- 
moved without disturbing the other, will 
be the number one item from the Cleve- 
land Range Company. 

To discuss stainless steel service and 
steam table utensils with you, repre- 
sentatives from Wisconsin’s Polar Ware | 
Company will be on hand. 

Two lines of Melmac dinnerware, the 
Boontonware Deluxe in a classic round 
shape and Boontonware Belle, more 
modern and lighter weight, both of which 
come in nine handsome colors, will be 
shown by Boonton Molding Company. 

Favorable samples of old-fashioned 
hand-kneaded whole wheat, white, and 
corn and molasses breads will be offered 
by Pepperidge Farm. 

J.B. Lippincott will bring a variety of 
books and journals for your consider- 
ation. 

The METERFLO Milk Can Cart, 
designed to load all models of METER- 
FLO bulk milk dispensers will be on 
display 

Adolph’s Sugar Substitute and Salt 
Substitute shaker packets will be shown, 
along with color slides. 

Several models of Koch refrigerators 
will be installed for your inspection. 

You will be able to learn about 
MULL-SOY, the hypo-allergenic soy- 
bean formula, from the Borden. 
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IMPORTANT . . . MAIL YOUR APPLICATION PROMPTLY 





Application for Housing Accommodations 
THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 


Milwaukee, Wisc. e October 9-12, 1956 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the coming meeting of Tae AMERICAN D1gTETIC 
AssocraTIon October 9-12, 1956 in Milwaukee, hotels and their rates are listed below. Use the form at 
the bottom of this page, indicating your first, second and third choice. Because of the limited number of 
single rooms available, you will stand a much better chance of securing accommodations of your choice if 
your request calls for rooms to be occupied by two or more persons. All reservations must be cleared through 
the Housing Bureau. ALL REQUESTS FOR RESERVATIONS MUST GIVE DEFINITE DATE AND 
HOUR OF ARRIVAL AS WELL AS DEFINITE DATE AND APPROXIMATE HOUR OF DEPAR- 
TURE, ALSO NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF ALL PERSONS WHO WILL OCCUPY RESERVA- 
TIONS REQUESTED MUST BE INCLUDED. 


For two persons 


Hotel For one person Double Twin Beds 
AMBASSADOR $5.00-$7 .00 $8.00-10.00 $8.00—10.00 
ASTOR 5.50—- 7.50 8.00-10.50 9.50—-12.00 
KNICKERBOCKER 4.40 & up 6.60 & up 8.25 & up 
MEDFORD 4.50- 5.25 6.25- 7.00 8.50—10.00 
PFISTER 5.00— 9.00 7.50-10.06 8.00—12.00 
PLANKINTON HOUSE 5.50-10.00 8.00—11.00 9.00—15.00 
SCHROEDER 5.00— 8.00 8.00-12.00 10.00—16.00 
WISCONSIN 4.50— 8.00 6.75-10.00 10.00-11.50 


In the event that the hotel room rate structure is changed prior to the above convention these rates will 
be changed accordingly. 


ALL RESERVATIONS MUST BE RECEIVED PRIOR TO: September 14, 1956 


Miss Betty B. Wright 

Room 517, 611 N. Broadway 

Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 

Please reserve the following accommodations for: THe AMericaN Dietetic AssocraTion Convention in 
Milwaukee, Wisc., October 9-12, 1956 





Single Room__________. Double Bedded Room____________ Twin Bedded Room 
Other Type of Room 
Rate: From $ to $ a First Choice Hotel 








Second Choice Hotel 
My | ee Se eee 
A.M. P. M. Leaving (date) 





Arriving at Hotel (date)___hourr 
hour A PS) Ne. 

THE NAME OF EACH HOTEL GUEST MUST BE LISTED. Therefore, please include the names of 
both persons for each double room or twin bedded room requested. Names and addresses of all persons for 
whom you are requesting reservations and who will occupy the rooms asked for: 


























(Individual Requesting Reservations) 





Name If the hotels of your choice are unable to accept your 
reservation the Hotels Convention Reservation 
Address Bureau will make as good a reservation as possible 





elsewhere provided all hotel rooms available have not 
Chaar Ot a ccsscsnsiseninintnieensinrereisitnriensetanmetinieiagiias already been taken. 
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JET Disposer 


An amazing new prin- 
ciple of design. Easily 
pulverizes the usual 
kitchen wastes—even 
bones, corn cobs, rags 
and string. 


j» hikchens 


San Jose 8, California 


For Modern 
POT AND 


0 PAN WASHING 
Li 


" 


UTENSIL WASHER 


Commercial kitchens now have the answer to 
sanitary greaselessly clean pots and pans —THE 
FMC UTENSIL WASHER! Whether pie pans 
or garbage cans, this kitchen cost-saver does 
the job with high pressure, high velocity jets of 
hot water ALONE. 

Single and double compartment washers are 
available to fit any kitchen operation serving 500 
to 10,000 or more meals per day. Our engineers 
are ready to help you prepare specific layouts. No 
obligation, Write today for descriptive Bulletin 
“It’s like Magic.” 


Kitchen Equipment Department 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Sales Offices: 


6 N. Michigan 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


P.O. Box 1120 103 E. Maple Street 


Hoopeston, Illinois 
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Designed for fast draining | 
drying is the contoured, pedestal-y, f 
footed base dinnerware of the Arp 
head Division of International Moy 
Plastics. i 

A three-compartment, direct. 
nected steam cooker, in which all Piping 
and controls are hidden, will be os 
sented by the Market Forge Co. 

Cheerful servers in a variety of righ: 
colors will be featured by Dispensey 
Inc., producers of Dripeut Vitrified 
China Servers. 

Peaches and fruit cocktail will j 
served to visitors at the Cling Pegg 
Advisory Board’s exhibit. 

Chicago Dietetic Supply House yi 
bring its new CELLU Low Sodium No, 
Fat Dry Milk Solids. 

Portion control servings of mouth. 
watering dessert toppings, salad dress. 
ings, and mustard will be displayed with 
fruit salad, pickles, and Italian dressings 
at the Kraft exhibit. 

Similiac representatives will come t 
discuss the physiologic role of Similg 
Powder and Similae Liquid in growth 
development, and in clinical use. They 
will be at the Ross Laboratories (former) 
M & R Laboratories) booth. 

You are invited to visit the Rai 
Packing Company’s booth to see 





“Sy 


demonstration of breaded Chop-ettes 
These exact, portion-controlled meats 
are produced from specially selected 
boneless cuts, trimmed free of all ex 


traneous tissue. 

If you would be heralded as your com. 
munity’s incomparable coffee brewer, 
take advantage of the scientific knowl- 
edge available to you. Visit the booth of 
Coffee Brewing Institute, Inc. Learn from 
the experts, and take home literature on 
home and institutional brewing methods. 

The Lemon Products Advisory Board 
will again feature frozen lemonade and 
“Tasty Freezer Fare’’ booklets. } 

The American Machine & Foundry} 
Company will be proud to show you the 
latest addition to its Lowerator Dis- 
penser Line, the AMF Lowerator Mobile 
Refrigerated Milk Dispenser. It pro- 
vides automatic dispensing at con-} 


venient counter level of up to 320 half-| 
pint milk cartons or bottles. It can} | 
be easily wheeled on all-swivel casters 
into counter openings or adjacent to 
serving lines. 

Be sure to stop by the Lawry’s booth 
to taste-test the new Lawry’s ‘‘Seasoned” 


Salt Substitute. An introductory package 
with a free pocket shaker will be dis- 
tributed. 

The American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
will point out the advantages of using 
nonfat dry milk by institutions—food 
preparation, baking, and beverages. 

It will be worth your while to see 
the Veterans Administration’s Dietetic 
Service Exhibit, the theme of which is 
“Executive Ability + Scientific Knowl- 
ege = A Progressive Dietitian.” It 
stresses the dietitian’s responsibilities 
as business manager and therapist. 

Cheese samples and dairy products 
will come to you, courtesy of the Wis- 
Department of Agriculture. 
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New A. D. A. Honorary Member. 
When the Executive Board of the A.D.A. 
met in June, it voted to make Dr. Stuart 
B. Foster, Professor, Department of 
Chemistry, Massachusetts State Teach- 
ers College, Framingham, an honorary 
member. As Professor and Head of the 
Department of Chemistry, Dr. Foster 
has been individually responsible for 
directing over four hundred girls into 
approved dietetic internships and mem- 
bership in A.D.A. Dr. Foster’s contribu- 
tions have been primarily in the area of 
education and his time and efforts for the 
past thirty-five years have been spent in 
teaching and guiding food and nutrition 
majors and in supporting the standards 
and ideals of The American Dietetic 
Association. Nomination of Dr. Foster 
for honorary membership was initiated 
by the Massachusetts Dietetic Associa- 
tion and sponsored by almost thirty 
members of the Association. 

Dr. Foster thus becomes the eighth 
person to be elected an honorary member 
of the Association. Others are: Dr. Mary 
Swartz Rose (deceased); Dr. E. VY. 
McCollum; Dr. James 8. McLester (de- 
eeased); Dr. Maleolm MacEachern (de- 
ceased); Dr. A. L. Parsons; Dr. H. C. 
Sherman (deceased); and Dr. Martha 
Eliot. 


Conference on Aging. The 9th An- 
nual Conference on Aging was held July 
9 to 11 at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, with the over-all theme being 
“Health for the Aging.’? Maxine Arm- 
strong, University of Michigan School of 
Nursing, served as A.D.A. representa- 
tive at this meeting, and has made the 
following report: ‘‘The program of the 
Conference was divided into a number of 
different types of sessions: general, work- 
shop, demonstration, seminar, and 
clinic. The workshop on ‘Nutrition and 
Health of the Aging’ was, of course, of 
greatest concern to dietitians and 
nutritionists attending the Conference. 
Four different workshop sessions were 
held, at which information on various 
aspects of nutrition in relation to the 
health of our aging population was pre- 
sented. 

“Dr. Edward L. Bortz, Chief, Medical 
Service, Lankenau Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, spoke of the physiologic changes 
of aging and their nutritional implica- 
tions. He placed good nutrition at the 
beginning of a ten-point program for 
successful aging and stated that the 
aging processes may be accelerated or 
retarded by the quality and quantity of 
the diet. He also stressed the need for 
adequate but not super nutrition. There 
is no need for excessive intake of vita- 
mins. 

“Dr. Wilma D. Brewer, Department 
of Foods and Nutrition, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, presented data 
from a nine-year study of the nutritional 
status of healthy, active, aging women. 
While caloric intakes decreased with 


J News J Votes 


aging, the decrease was not enough 
to compensate for decreased activity. 
Women in their sixties averaged only 1630 
calories daily, yet 68 per cent were over- 
weight. These women were also in nega- 
tive nitrogen, calcium, and phosphorus 
balance on their self-selected diets. Dr. 
Brewer concluded that while it may be 
necessary to restrict calories during 
aging to prevent excessive body weight, 
the proportion of other essential nutrients 
to calories should be increased. This 
may mean changes in food habits. She 
also suggested that an aging person 
should be encouraged to maintain a 
moderate degree of activity so that 
calories will not need to be decreased so 
sharply. 

“Alice Smith and Myrtle Van Horne, 
Michigan Department of Health, Lan- 
sing, made valuable suggestions for 
meeting the nutritional needs of older 
people, whether they are in their own 
homes or in an institution. Mrs. Smith 
pointed. out that we need a guide for 
planning menus for the aging just as we 
do for younger people, and illustrated by 
means of a bar chart how foods popular in 
Michigan might be selected from the 
Basic 7 to meet the recommended allow- 
ances for older persons. Miss Van Horne 
feeding of older people in 
nursing homes, emphasizing that food 
has nutritional value only when it is 
eaten. The problem of changing food 
habits, if necessary, is to have the older 
person like the foods that meet his nutri- 
tional needs. She suggested that nursing 
home operators evaluate meals they are 
serving by asking the following ques- 
tions: 


discussed 


“‘TDo my meals meet the food needs of the 
residents? 

“Do my meals look ‘‘good enough to 

eat”’? 

Does the food taste good? 

“ Is the food prepared to retain its food 
value?’ ”’ 


“ce 


Sanitarians Meeting. The week of 
July 23 to 26 saw the 29th Annual Educa- 
tional Conference and Sanitation Prod 
ucts Exposition of the National As- 
sociation of Sanitarians in Chicago. 
Louise Wilkonson, Director, Dietary 
Department, Michael Reese Hospital, 
Chicago, attended as A.D.A. representa- 
tive. 

The keynote address of the meeting 
was presented by Malcolm C. Hope, 
Chief, Engineering Program, 
Division of Sanitary Engineering, U.S. 
Public Health Service. Mr. Hope empha- 
sized that even though, in the U5S., 
water, milk, and food is generally con- 
sidered safe for human consumption, this 
does not mean that there is little left to 
do. The Public Health Service has such 
current projects as: a new manual on 
health practices, an air pollution control 
program, study of radiologic health, and 
a water pollution control program. 


General 
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One meeting was concerned with ih 
sanitary aspects of vending maching 
which are at present branching into th 
food field. The vending machine jg pe 
tentially a sanitary way of merchg, 
dizing food, as it sells sanitary packages. 
The industry has been aware of sanitg 
tion problems from the start, and { 
National Automatic Merchandizing Ag 
sociation has formed a Sanitation Cop. 
mission which has been working op , 
sanitary code which it hopes to publish 
in January 1957. This code will establis 
procedures for operating, servicing, anj 
inspecting of vending machines. 

Other topics covered in other sessioy 
included processing and marketing ¢ 
frozen foods, the Preventive Medicine 
Inspection Service of the U.S. Air Foree, 
the dairy industry, and atomic energy 
in sanitation and radiation sterilization 
of foods. 














































































Statistics Awards. Again this year, 
the University of Chicago is offering 
post-doctoral awards for study in 
statistics for persons whose primary 
field is not statistics but one of the 
physical, biologic, or social sciences to 
which statistics can be applied. The 
awards range from $3600 to $5000 on the 
basis of an eleven-month residence. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from ! 
the Committee on Statisties, Eckhart 
Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago 27, 
Illinois. 





New Booklets and Brochures. The 
California Department of Social Welfare 
has compiled and released Favorite Foods 
in Institutions for Aged Persons in Cali- 
fornia, which is a collection of recipes 
contributed by homes for the aged in the 
state. The recipes have all been priced 
(according to today’s retail prices) for } 
total cost and cost per serving. Caloric 
value per serving and protein content | 
have also been calculated to assist in 
menu planning. The recipes are organ- 
ized according to the following headings: 
beverages—soups; breads—sandwiches; 
desserts, sauces relishes; main dishes, 
with principle ingredients being cheese, 
dried beans, egg, fish, meat, and poultry; 
and salads, salad dressings, and vege- 
tables. The publication is prepared in 
loose-leaf form in the hope that new 
recipes will be contributed and made 
available later. Price of this compilation 
is 75 cents a copy. Orders should be sent 
to: California Department of Social Wel- 
fare, 722 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14. 

A reprint of the report, ‘‘Vitamin, 
Mineral, and Proximate Composition of 
Frozen Fruits, Juices, and Vegetables” 
by Marie Burger, L. W. Hein, L. J. SPE 















Teply, P. H. Derse, and C. H. Krieger of Util 
the Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda: oe 
tion is now available for 10 cents a copy ne 
(minimum order $1) from National As- eu 
sociation of Frozen Food Packers, 1415 K fee 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. ©. 

Originally published in the Journal of tre 
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original 
liquefier-blender 


High speed, knife-like processing blades prepare foods for 
easy assimilation by liquefying, pureeing, grinding and 
blending. The OSTERIZER makes possible the serving of 
foods rich in their natural, nutritive values. It blends foods in 
endless combinations to produce delightful taste treats that 
can be achieved in no other way. With the OSTERIZER 
foods of the general diet can be used to meet the needs of 
the therapeutic diets. Yes, for improved dietary standards, 
improvements in palatability, greater variety and speed 

in the preparation of diets, it's the OSTERIZER 

by OSTER, the original liquefier-blender. 


SPECIAL ICE CRUSHER HEAD 
Utilizes the meat grinder power 
unit. Quick and easy to attach. 
Grinds nine chip sizes of ice to 
meet every food and drink re- 
quirement .. . fast as you can 
feed it. 


Created by 
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FITS CANNING JARS 
. . » food can be 
prepared and stored 
in same container. 


or) 

Af 

é OSU 
> 


taf 


VIF 


OPENS BOTH ENDS 
| . . . for easier clean- 
ing and emptying. 


You'll save countless hours of grinding time when you re- 
place old hand grinders with the new OSTER Electric Meat 
Grinder. Grinds all foods quickly and easily, coarse or fine 
...Meats, nuts (even hard almonds) vegetables, dried breads, 
fruits, etc. Self sharpening, stainless steel cutting blades 
actually chop foods like a butcher's chopper...no tearing of 
tough meats, no mashing of soft foods. Use it wherever 
there's a 110 volt outlet. No clamping necessary and no vibra- 
tion... just smooth, efficient power at the flick of a switch. 


MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. L, 5039 N. Lydell Ave., Milwaukee 17, Wisconsin 
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Agricultural and Food Chemistry in May 
1956, this report presents figures for 8 
Vitamins, 6 minerals, and proximate 
composition for 14 frozen fruits, 7 frozen 
juices, and 30 frozen vegetables. 

Number 10 of the National Restaurant 
Association’s highly readable and helpful 
Supervisory Review has been 
released. Titled ‘‘Silence Gives Consent,”’ 
it deals with the problem of the super- 
visor’s continuing responsibility for 
maintaining standards and techniques 
for achieving employee compliance with 
standards. Copies are available from the 
NRA, 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 3, for 15 cents each. 

A new booklet from the 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, Bull. 
N.S. 23, is titled ‘Space Requirements 


Series 


Georgia 


New! Downyflake 


and Designs for Baking Centers.’’ It is 
concerned with spacial planning for 
household baking and includes findings 
on: supplies and utensils; counter work 
space needed; storage requirements and 
arrangements. An appendix includes a 
number of interesting tables, including 
reports on the frequency with which 
twenty-eight different foods are served 
in southern homes and on preparation 
time needed for biscuits and potato salad 
at three different sized work surfaces. 
Copies may be obtained from the 
Georgia Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tions, Athens. 


Interns Graduate. At Ancker Hos- 
pital, St. Paul, Minnesota, seven dietetic 





NOW ADDS THE FINISHING TOUCH OF 


GLAMOR 1) CAKE 


FRUIT CONCENTRATES for Cake: 
Orange, Strawberry, Pineapple, 


Wild Cherry 
FRUIT FILLINGS for Pastries, and 


Sweet Dough 


DOWNYFLUFF for Meringue Toppings, for 


Desserts, Pies and Cake 


ICINGS Fudge and Karmel for Cakes, Pastries, 


Donuts and Sweet Dough 


CRUNCH TOPPING for Cakes, Donuts, Pastries, 


Sweet Dough 


MINCE PIE FILLING for Pies and Fruit Cakes 


Now your complete quality cake can be 
“Downyflake”, down to the last delicious 
crumb. Downyflake now offers you complete top 
quality ingredient set-up, mix, fillings, flavors, 


and toppings. 


The new products come from Downyflake’s 
recent purchase of the 78 year old well known firm 
of Chapman & Smith, who make a line of toppings and 


fillings second to none. 


Because Downyflake products are made exclusively for 
Restaurants, Hotels and Institutions , where standards are 
higher, we had to make them better than the ordinary mixes. 


This quality policy has helped 
maintain Downyflake’s leadership 
for 36 years. The same policy 
now applies to the new 







Downyflake toppings 
and fillings. 


NTT Lae YN AN CMs ae ALS 


OPT mee le eae alse 
45 West 36th Street, New York 1,N.Y 






POs eereseenseaseeneeneese 
DOWNYFLAKE BAKING MIX JADA-9 
45 West Jsth Street, New Yor 18, N.Y 
Gentlemen: (_) I'm interested in your Downyfieke 
Glamor Products. 
Ct would like @ demonstrator to cell. 





Firm of Institution. 





Address ______ _ 


—_—Zone. State 
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interns have completed their year’s wor, 

They are: 

Marie Therese Gauer, Mundelein (jy 
lege, Chicago 

Frances Jean Lohman, North Dako 
Agricultural College, Fargo 

Marion C. Mahoney, College of St. Cat} 
erine, St. Paul 

Perl Norman, Louisiana Polytechnie Jy 
stitute, Ruston 

Dorothy Lou Slaba, Iowa State College 
Ames 

Lillian H. Tanabe, University of Hawaij 
Honolulu 

Helen A. Wellenstein, Briar Cliff Co}. 
lege, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Graduate exercises were held to hono; 
the interns, at which Thomas FE. Broadie 
M.D., Administrator, and  Winifreg 
Howard Erickson, Director of Dietetics 
presented diplomas and pins. 

Sixteen girls have completed, or will 
soon complete their internship at the 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Bronx. 
New York. Graduation exercises were 
held July 15 for seven interns, and op 
September 15, nine more will be grad. 
uated. The graduates are: 

July Graduates 

Carolyn A. Burger, Mundelein College, 
Chicago 

Joan D. Dawson, Immaculata College, 
Immaculata, Pennsylvania 

Lian M. Keating, Regis College, Weston, 
Massachusetts 

Josephine M. Spezzano, Massachusetts 
State Teachers College, Framingham 

Margaret T. Viszneki, Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois 

Corzetta Willis, Southern University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Isralea Zankel, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland 

September Graduates 

B. Anderson, 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa 

Patricia A. Burke, Fontbonne College, 
St. Louis 

Elizabeth J. Dunbar, 
Weston, Massachusetts 

Jean M. Gold, Seton Hill College, Green- 
berg, Pennsylvania 

Betty Huber, University of 
Dakota, Grand Forks 

Marian T. Karl, College of St. Elizabeth, 
Convent Station, New Jersey 

Marian E. MeGuire, Muskingum Col- 
lege, New Concord, Ohio 

Barbara A. Stearns, Adelphi College, 
Garden City, New York 


University of 
College, 


Regis 


North 


| Gladys M. Witt, Michigan State Uni- 


| exhaustible energy, skill, knowledge, and 


versity, East Lansing 


Honors for Dietitians. Effie May 
Winger, Past-President of both the New 
York State and Rochester (N. Y.) 
Dietetic Associations, and presently 
Chief Dietitian, New England Deaconess 
Hospital, Boston, was recently cited by 
the alumni of the Rochester Institute of 
Technology as the alumna of the year. 
Selection for this honor was made for 
outstanding accomplishments since grad- 
uation. 

On July 6, the Army presented to Maj. 
Eleanor L. Mitchell a Certificate of 
Achievement for ‘...seemingly  in- 
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NATIONAL DatryY COUNCIL 
Since 1915... 

promoting better health 
through nutrition 

research and education. 
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No one envies the man who must tell 
a woman she is overweight . . . and 
that the cause is overeating! 


The doctor’s task is easier when he 
prescribes a palatable diet with foods 
which are typical of those the entire 
family needs each day. Medically super- 
vised studies on weight reduction show 
women... and men... losing 1!%4 to 
2 pounds per week on diets of every- 
day foods which provide approximately 
equal weights of protein, fat, and carbo- 
hydrate. Hunger is less of a problem 
with this diet . . . for a combination of 
protein and fat in a meal slows diges- 
tion... and the absorption of nutrients. 


The foods included in these diets pro- 
vide all essential nutrients in amounts 
recommended for adults. Only calories 
are in deficit. Dairy foods are an im- 


portant feature of these meals because 
of their high proportion of nutrients in 
relation to the calories they provide. 
Their taste appeal and variety make 
the diet easy to follow until the desired 
weight is lost. 


Doctors! Send for the convenient leaf- 
let and diet instruction sheets contain- 
ing menus for three full meals a day 
for an entire week. Diets at two moder- 
ately low calorie levels are included. 
These diet instructions will be useful 
even where a person may require a 
different calorie level for weight loss. 
For such individuals, the physician can 
suggest desired modification, retaining 
the basic diet plan. 

These materials are yours on request 


—without cost or obligation. Simply fill 
out the coupon below and mail it today. 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement have been reviewed 





NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL—A non-profit organization 


by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Associ- 
ation and found consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


111 N. Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a pad of diet instruction sheets and leaflet 


on weight reduction. 
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resourcefulness. The high caliber of your 
achievements and your selfless devotion 
to duty will provide a lasting record of 
your service with us.”’ The citation was 
signed by Maj. Gen. Leonard D. Heaton, 
Commanding General, Walter Reed 
Medical Center, and was presented at a 
surprise going-away party given by the 
Food Service Division in Maj. Mitchell’s 
honor. Maj. Mitchell, until July 21, was 
Chief, Food Service Division, Walter 
Reed Army Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
On that date she was transferred to duty 
at Fitzsimons Army Hospital, Denver. 
Prior to her service at Walter Reed Army 
Hospital, Chief, Dietitians 
Section, and Assistant Chief, Women’s 
Medical Specialist Corps, Office of the 
Surgeon General. 


she was 
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Public Health Service Training. 
The Health Amendments Act of 1956 
passed by Congress authorizes the Public 
Health Service to establish a program of 
traineeships for graduate or specialized 
public health training for professional 
public health personnel. Congress has 
appropriated $1 million for this purpose 
for the present fiscal year. 

With respect to the training of nu- 
tritionists, Jack C. Haldeman, Medical 
Director and Chief, Division of General 
Health Services, states that only grad- 
uate training in public health nutrition 
will be provided—not basic professional 
preparation in nutrition. Traineeships 
will include funds to cover such costs as 
living expenses, tuition, travel, and so 
on, as determined by the P.H.S. Surgeon 
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“It's Morse code Doctor. He's asking for another 
cup of refreshing Continental Coffee!” 








2M 
=> yo. 





In every walk of life everyone enjoys rich, full-bodied, invigorat- 
ing CONTINENTAL COFFEE. Superb blending of the world’s 
choicest coffees and precise roasting with automatic controls as- 


sure unfailing uniformity. Write today for a FREE trial package. 


lniteunsttllpfée 


AMERICA'S LEADING COFFEE for Restaurants, Hotels and Institutions 


CHICAGO*+BROOKLYN-TOLEDO 


ROYAL CORONA 


COFFEE 
Seattle 


Washington 
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General to be necessary to accompligh 
the purpose of the act. 

The program is designed to suppl 
ment, not replace, training ACtivitie f 
currently being supported by state gy 
local health agencies. Priority will} 
given to individuals who are negp 
entering public health work or who hay 
been employed for only a year or ty 
During the first year, however, it my 
be necessary to accept trainees who hays 
been employed for a longer period 
order to get the program under Way & 
early as possible. 

An expert advisory committee is being 
appointed to advise on administration g 
the program, including development 9 
program standards and policies. Tent. 
tive policy and procedural materials ap 
being developed and will be released ats 
later date. 






National Medical Library. In th 
last days of the Congressional session 
in July, Congress passed a bill to estab 
lish a National Library of Medicine 
within the U. S. Public Health Service 
It will replace the current Armed Foregs 
Medical Library, probably the world’s 
most valuable, now housed in an old 
building in Washington. The bill aw 
thorized appropriations to cover the cost 
of erecting and equipping suitable and 
adequate buildings and facilities for use 
of the new Library in or near the District 
of Columbia. 


U.S. to Sponsor More Health Re- 
search. Another accomplishment of 
this last Congress was the passing of the 
Health Research Facilities Act of 1956, 
which authorizes $30 million appro- 
priations for each of three years to 
help in financing construction of facilities 
for research in the ‘‘sciences related to 
health.’? The act defines ‘‘sciences re- 
lated to health’ as including: medicine, 
osteopathy, dentistry, and public health, 
and fundamental and applied sciences 
when related thereto. The assistance will 
be in the form of grants-in-aid to publie 
and non-profit institutions on the basis 
of not more than 50 per cent for the 
federal share. The funds, which have 
now been appropriated, are to be used to 
provide additional research facilities 
through the construction and/or equip- 
ping of new buildings or the expansion, 
remodeling, alteration, and/or equipping 
of existing buildings. 





Foods expected to be in plentiful 
supply during September will include: 

Protein foods 

Beef 

Chicken—broilers and fryers 

Milk and other dairy products 

Tuna, canned in oil 

Turkeys 
Other foods 

Peanut butter 

Pears, Bartlett 

Rice 

Summer vegetables 
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ICE MAKERS 


The New Piedmont Fiospital 
Atlanta, Georgia 
By The Wright Co., Atlanta 


Shutze, Armistead & Saggus 


y Architects and Engineers 
*Good equipment means KOCH in mass Herman Smith, M.D., Consultant 


feeding establishments all over the world 


KOCH 





We cordially invite you to visit the Koch Booth at the Annual Meeting in Milwaukee. 
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A nationwide, joint industry-govern- 
ment program to promote the sales of 
plentiful supplies of canned tuna will 
be climaxed during the period from 
September 13 to 22, when special ac- 
tivities will be directed toward both in- 
stitutional and home consumer markets. 
Excellent fishing this spring and summer, 
normally a season of light production, 
has resulted in record stocks of canned 
tuna. As a consequence, prices are lower 
than for several years. 

Canned tuna is available in a number 
of styles of pack. The solid pack consists 
of tuna loins packed in oil; the chunk 
pack, chunks in oil; the grated pack, the 
grated or shredded portions of the tuna 
loin; the flake pack, broken or mixed 
segments of the loin. A number of 










DIRECTOR: DR. ALBERT W. SNOKE 
ARCHITECT: DOUGLAS ORR, NEW HAVEN 


Van helped equip hospital 





specialty packs are also on the market: 
the ‘‘tonno,’”’? consisting of solid-meat 
tuna packed in olive oil; baby food 
packs; and dietetic packs prepared for 
persons who must avoid salt in their 
diets. Almost all of these styles of pack 
are available in white or light meat. 


Meeting. The American Public 
Health Association will meet in Atlantic 
City, November 12 to 16. Sessions have 
been planned to include discussions of 
the following topics: new food processing 
and preservation methods, including the 
use of antibiotics, radiation, and radio- 
active products; and experiences with 
recent outbreaks of milk-borne paraty- 
phoid B, encephalitis, and streptoccal 
diseases. 


DIET KITCHEN 
MEMORIAL UNIT 
GRACE-NEW HAVEN 
COMMUNITY HOSPITAL 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 






co-operating with Yale 


* Van is proud to have had a part in equipping for food service 
the Grace-New Haven Community Hospital .. . 671 patient beds and 
97 bassinets . . . unit of the important medical center at New Haven. 


* Besides the diet kitchens on the five patient floors of the Mem- 
orial Unit, one of which is illustrated above, Van equipped the main 
kitchen which provides food for the entire hospital and all cafeterias. 
One of the design features is the kitchen elevator . . . running up 
from the main kitchen . . . serving all diet kitchens . . . ideal trans- 


portation as it is exclusively for dietary use. 


* If you have food service equipment needs . . . new or moderni- 
. it will pay you to use Van's century of experience. 


zation .. 


She John Van Range © 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
Branches in Principal Cities 


341 EGGLESTON AVENUE 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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‘“‘Powdered Skim Milk’’ an Out. 
dated Term. On July 2, President 
Eisenhower signed into law an act legally 
defining the term ‘“‘nonfat dry milk.” No 
longer will it be correct to say ‘“‘nonfat 
dry milk solids’? or ‘powdered skim 
milk.”’ By definition, nonfat dry milk ig 
“pure milk which has had the fat and 
water content removed and which retaing 
the nonfat nutrients in the same relative 
proportions as in the fresh milk from 
which it is made.’? The word “solids” 
was dropped because it is generally con- 
fusing to the consumer and redundant, 
since ‘‘dry”’ is already part of the prod. 
uct name. 


300 Types of Salmonella. At the 
First North American Conference of 
Medical Laboratory Technologists meet- 
ing in Quebec in June, Dr. Fritz Kauff- 
mann reported that there are 500 differ- 
ent types of salmonella bacteria which can 
cause intestinal infections. Dr. Kauff- 
mann, Director, International  Sal- 
monella Center, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
has set up the internationally used 
Kauffmann-White scheme for  differ- 
entiating and labeling types of bacteria. 
Instead of classifying them into families 
and species, they are now grouped ac- 
cording to their reaction to chemicals 
and types within the groups and are 
distinguished by the reactions they 
stimulate in the blood of animals. 
Identification can sometimes be checked 
by the known reaction of the type to 
various sugars. This scheme has room for 
3000 different types of the coli bacteria 
which are responsible for epidemics of 
diarrhea among the newborn babies in 
hospitals. 

The most common twelve types of 
salmonella account for about 90 per cent 
of salmonella disease, but precise ‘‘fin- 
gerprinting”’ of the rarer ones has proved 
a valuable clue to epidemics. For in- 
stance, outbreaks of enteric disease in 
several European cities were traced toa 
type of salmonella prevalent in the U.S. 
Public health detective work estab- 
lished that the epidemic was due to 
powdered eggs shipped from America. 
Another example concerned the identifi- 
cation of a rare salmonella in the stools 
of a Copenhagen victim of stomach upset. 
Her infection was traced to bananas 
imported from the Belgian Congo where 
the type had previously been reported. 

This report was made at a session 
devoted to detection of enteric disease 
in cold climates sponsored by Lederle 
Laboratories Division, American Cyan- 
amid Company, and North American 
Cyanamid Ltd. Panel participants in- 
cluded Dr. Harold J. Fournelle, U. 5. 
Public Health Service in Alaska, who has 
discovered much enteric disease among 
Eskimos; Dr. William R. Bailey, Cana- 
dian Public Health Service; and Dr. P. R. 
Edwards, U. S. Public Health Service 
bacteriologist in charge of salmonella 
typing. 

Use of Fruit in Preserves. ‘‘Survey 
of Fruit Use by Preserve Manufacturers” 
has been released as Marketing Research 
Department. of 
Agriculture. This report notes that in 
1953, the preserve industry used about 
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tools a ° 
pset. New—from Diversey compounds. TIG is neutral... harmless as plain 
os a revolutionary liquid cleaner water, not only to hands but to your costly equip- 
lere 


. ’s fast. powerful action makes short work 
- that’s gentle to hands, ment. TIG’s fast, p 


sion ; of the toughest jobs . . . penetrates hard-caked 
e's | p68. epee grease, crusted bake-ons, stubborn stains . . . floats 
van- Red, raw hands are no joke to the people who do all the soil away. TIG saves money, too. One com- 
ican your hand washing jobs. You can bet they’ll be pact 10 gallon drum of liquid TIG out-lasts and 
a grateful when you switch to TIG, Diversey’s revo- out-performs a bulky 325 lb. barrel of granular 
hail lutionary new liguid cleaner. TIG’s extraordinary compound. Ask your Diversey D-Man for a demon- 
long cleaning power does not depend on any of the harsh, _ stration. Or for more facts, write The Diversey 
Rh. skin-punishing ingredients commonly used in other Corporation, 1820 Roscoe Street, Chicago 13, Illinois. 
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Send for list of CELLU Water 
Pack 
formation on 
foods. 


Fruits and complete in- 
over 300 dietary 


CELLU 


Jlavorful 
DIET FOODS 








Dept. 12-H é 


@ Good food is good public relations. 

@ Patient food service represents almost 
a quarter of total hospital expense. 

@ Meals-on-Wheels reduces this expense 
by cutting labor costs—saving on 
food waste. 


For complete details write to 


ia 


—_ 
—_ 


Calorie Saving 





Dept. C, 1001 €.53th | 


Kansas City 30, Mo. | 
See us at booth 412 
Amer, Dietetic Assn. | 


Convention 


[3 


Delicious, choice, sun-ripened fruits packed in water with- 
out added sugar or artificial sweetening. About 14 lower in 
carbohydrate than fresh fruits. Particularly tempting for 
reducing diets. Following fruits available: Apricots, Black- 
berries, Blueberries, Boysenberries, Cherries, Figs, Fruit, 
Cocktail, Grapes, Peaches, Pears, Pineapple, Prune Plums, 
Raspberries, Rhubarb and Strawberries. 


CHICAGO DIETETIC SUPPLY HOUSE, 


WATER 
PACK 
FRUITS 


* . . No 
Ss weetening 


added 


Chicago 12, Illinois 
Pioneers in Dietary Foods since 1921 
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TVW Velo 
CRYSTALS 


CRAMORES CRYSTALS 
are ideal for institutional use, pro- 
viding consistent year-round top 
quality real fruit flavor—at half 
the price. 

% Easy to use and store—no 
spoilage— no squeezing 

*% Economical — you always have 
just the right amount on hand 


CRAMORES CRYSTALS 
made from a base of pure, dehy- 
drated citrus fruit juices with fruit 
components added to enhance 
flavor and body—are available 
in Jemon-lime and orange. 


CRAMORE FRUIT PRODUCTS, INC. 
Point Pleasant, N.J. 


INC. 
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300 million lb. fruit and berries (fresh 
weight equivalent) in the manufacture 
of jams, jellies, and preserves. This 
figure includes limited quantities useq 
in making pie fillings and related prod. 


| ucts. About 46 per cent of this amount 
| was received in frozen form—41 per cent 


as frozen fruits and berries and 5 per 
cent as frozen juice. Non-frozen juices 
represented the second largest source 
of fruits, accounting for 29 per cent of 
the total. This was followed by 15 
per cent fresh, 9 per cent canned, and 
1 per cent dried fruits and berries. 

During 1953, the preserve industry 
used almost 36 per cent of all frozen 
fruits and berries packed in containers 
holding over 10 Ib.—the equivalent of 
23.3 per cent of the total 1953 commerical 
frozen fruit and berry pack. Preservers 
were a major outlet for all frozen fruits 
and berries except: apples, cherries, and 
blueberries. 

Between 1948 and 1953, commercial 


jam, preserve, and jelly production rose 


from about 2.98 lb. per person to almost 


| 3.66 Ib. in 1953, a 23 per cent per capita 





rise in production. This increase ap- 
peared to be closely related to increases 
in personal disposable income; when 
average spendable income increased 1.1 
per cent, a 1 per cent increase in preserve 
production accompanied it. When income 
dropped in 1949, jam production also fell. 
Consumption may be expected to in- 
crease to around 4 lb. per capita by 1975, 
which means a rise from 825 to 915 million 
lb., or about 40 to 55 per cent greater than 
1953 production. This would require from 
410 to 460 million lb. fruit (fresh weight 
equivalent). In terms of frozen fruit, the 
need would be between 190 and 210 mil- 
lion lb., an increase equivalent to be- 
tween 9 and 13 per cent of the total 1958 
frozen fruit pack, excluding frozen citrus 
juice concentrates. 


School Lunch Ten Years Old. On 
June 4, a birthday party in which school 
children throughout the country took 
part was celebrated as the tenth anni- 
versary of the National School Lunch 
Program. Honor guest of the occasion 
was President Eisenhower, who accepted 
a special birthday cake at the White 
House from a boy and girl representing 
the school children of America. In Mil- 
waukee, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson joined students at the 55th 
Street School in eating a typical school 
lunch and also received a Tenth Anni- 
versary Birthday Cake. Similar 
servances were conducted in 
throughout the country. 

In the ten years since the establish- 
ment of the National School Lunch 
Program, it has grown to become an im 
portant factor in safeguarding the health 
and well-being of the nation’s children. 


ob- 


schools 


| The program is now in operation in all 


of the forty-eight states, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. A total of 56,000 
schools participated in the program last 
year. In those schools, a total of 11 
million children took part,in the pro 
gram, eating more than 114 billion com- 
plete meals. 

At the same time, the program has 


| grown to major importance in encourag- 
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in WHIPPED 

- FRUIT SALAD 
ing (Makes about 6 servings) 
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What chef’ would believe... 


SO RICH-TASTING A WHIPPED SALAD COULD BE MADE WITH MILK? 


THE SECRET IS CARNATION-THE MILK THAT WHIPS 
-NO OTHER FORM OF MILK WILL DO. 


Imagine having your chef turn out luxurious whipped 
salads like this without using one drop of expensive 
whipping cream! It’s made with milk — double-rich 
Carnation — the milk that whips up quickly, easily, to 
three times its volume. 


What’s more, Carnation whipped salads taste even bet- 
ter than those made with cream. Unlike heavy cream, 
Carnation doesn’t “cover up” true fruit flavors. They're 
so much smoother, too, because not even cream has 
Carnation’s extra special blending qualities. 

These special blending and whipping qualities make 
Carnation the ideal milk for all cooking and baking. 
Why not introduce your chef to Carnation today? Sug- 
gest he try this delicious whipped salad as a starter. 






[il- 
zr 1 3-ounce packag 
th 3/4 cup hot water 

01 4 cup lemon jvice 


mie Ya cup undilutee 


" EVAPORATED MILK 
atin in hot wate 


h- ' : d and syrupy: 
til thickened 2 yr) 
er around edges 


te). Add 1 tablespoon ] 


als 


Dissolve gel 


soft crystals form 
th stiff (about 1 minu 


“ (about 2 minutes longer) ie ‘nto l large or S = ese 
i = ae ange rind into chilled gelatin. Spoon ™ ; lade eens. ‘ 
of ee ae hill until firm (1-2 hours). Serve on salad’ gF ‘from 
; individual molds. Chill v rad SZ Contented 
Cows” 


e lemon gelatin 


d CARNATION 


1 cup diced oranges 

1 cup diced apples 

1 tablespoon grated 
orange rind 


lemon juice. Chill 


é ns ; 
r, add 3 tablespoo r tray until 


aie ; to 
‘hill Carnation in refrigera 
oe of tray (10-15 minutes) . Whip until 
emon juice and whip very 


). Fold whipped Carnation, oranges, 





1 FOR MARY BLAKE'S free set of 20 Carnation quan- ae 1 L K 
: | )Q tity recipe cards, write to Mary Blake, Carnation HN D INcR moony 


Company, Dept. C-96, Los Angeles 19, California. 
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ing the domestic consumption of agri- 
cultural commodities. School lunches 
served over 2!4 billion lb. food last year, 
most of which was purchased locally by 
participating schools which spent more 
than $350 million with local merchants. 
The U.S.D.A. also contributed about $100 
million in commodities to the schools 
under its direct distribution program 
from stocks acquired under price-support 
and bought under surplus-removal op- 
erations. In addition, $50 million was 
made available for local purchasing of 
milk under the Special School Milk 
Program. 


Beef Consumption. <A new record 
for beef eating in the U.S. is expected to 
be set in 1956—the fourth new high in 
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succession. An average per capita con- 
sumption of 83 lb. (a little more than 
half the total of all meat eaten per 
person) is expected. This is 2 lb. more 
than last year. 

U.S.D.A. statisticians are noting a 
changing dietary pattern, in that there 
appears to be a long-term trend toward 
more beef, and consequently more red 
meat. In 1955, we ate 81 lb. beef per 
person compared with 66 lb. pork. In 
the last eight years (excluding 1956), 
consumers have spent more total dollars 
for beef than pork, although they bought 
more pounds of pork in five of those 
Nearly 3 per cent of U. 8. 
sumer income went for beef in each of 
those years, while expenditures for pork 


years. con- 


“NO. 706 DRIPCUT 
FROSTED CREAM SERVER 


SAVES RESTAURANT 
$240.00 A YEAR! 


Replacing old-fashioned open 

cream pitchers and cube sugar 

in a popular mid-western restaurant, * 
four dozen Dripcut Creamettes 

and Sugar Servers (1) save over $20 
in cream and sugar every month, 

and permit better, more sanitary 
customer service, (2) paid their 

own cost in just a few months. 


Write for FREE FOLDER, 
“23 Ways to Cut Cost”... 


Dripcut and Starline Products 
Mfg. by Dispensers, Inc. 

947 E. 62nd St. 

Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


*(Name of restaurant on request) 


GENUINE 
RER, NO: 


SIST ON 
STAMEINE SUGAR 
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declined from 3 per cent of income jp 
1947 to less than 2 per cent in 1955. 
Some surveys indicate that home. 
makers are buying leaner (lower grade 
beef). A recent California survey of 1195 
shoppers in fifteen stores in a university 
town showed that the leaner cuts of 
beef were preferred. However, cooking 
of leaner cuts requires care. The Georgig 
Experiment Station recommends that 
it be cooked by moist heat, such as 
braising, stewing, or pot-roasting. The 
problem seems to be in heating it fast 
enough to have it juicy when cooked, 
Round steaks cut 3 in. thick were rated 
by Georgia scientists as significantly 
higher in tenderness than thin cuts, but 
the thin cuts proved best for braising, 


Food Habits on the Farm. Home- 
produced food still represents an im- 
portant income-saver to the farmer. Ae- 
cording to a U.S.D.A. survey of 528 farm 
households in twelve North Central 
states, nearly half of farm families’ 
yearly food supply, figured at. retail 
value, is farm-produced. Meat and milk, 
which are likely to be purchased less 
when family incomes are low, made up 
much of the home-produced food in this 
survey. 

Farm homemakers canned or froze 
an average of 761 lb. food in 1951, prae- 
tically all of them doing some canning 
and three-fourths some freezing. Frozen 
meat, poultry, and fish made up almost 
half (341 lb. per household) of the total 
food which was canned or frozen. Most 
of this was farm-produced, although 
many families bought beef or pork for 
freezing. Most families preserved vege- 
tables and fruits by canning and made 
them into jellies, jams, or pickles. Little 
was frozen. 

College-trained homemakers were 
more apt to freeze food than those with 
less education, and women between the 
ages of thirty and forty-nine did more 
freezing as well as canning than those 
older and younger, probably because in 
this age bracket there are larger families 
living at home. High-income families 
more often had freezers or lockers and 
therefore froze more food. The average 
was 548 Ib. for a family with an income of 
$4000 and over and 254 Ib. for those with 
incomes under $2000. 


Dietary Habits in Iowa. Women 
thirty vears of age or older and school 
children have been the subjects of studies 
of eating patterns by researchers at the 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Among the women, they found that 
about two-thirds were not getting enough 
calcium. To meet recommendations, they 
would need to drink 1 to 2 cups extra 
milk daily. In the aggregate, this would 
mean an increased consumption of 40,000 
gal. daily in Iowa, or more than 1414 mil- 
lion gal. a year. On the other hand, 
the Iowa women on the average ate well 
of protein-rich foods. However, if those 
who had a protein deficit ate more of 
all the foods that supplied most of the 
proteins in their diets, the investigators 
estimated that in one year they would 
use 6,800,000 Ib. more of meats, poultry, 
and fish, plus 1,100,000 doz. eggs, 400,000 
Ib. cheese, 3,300,000 qt. milk, and 5,500,- 
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Hospital supervisors, and Michael Kenney, chef, at 
ranges, a broiler and a double section roast oven... 


that on ; sues , 
veel Boston’s Carney Hospital, are more than satisfied with 
, they their new Gas equipment. Vulcan. The kitchen is planned to feed 1000 patients and 
extra . . © . 
hospital personnel when operating at full capacity. 
vould a : . P . ; 
10.000 Gas provides the speed we need for our type operation. 
2 mil- T : . ‘arney Hospital has f as equipment efficient anc 
aaa The heat is easily controlled, and the overall economy of Carney Hospital has found Gas equipment efficient and 
rel . ; dependable. In hospital after hospital from coast to coast, 
operation and the low maintenance cost have more than oes Nr tin E : ; 
those i ak ; ie x you'll find Gas providing similar results. If you’re planning 
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rapidly fluctuating demands together with the complete one, call your Gas Company Commercial Specialist and 
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000 loaves of bread. About three-fourths 
of the protein in the Iowa women’s diets 
came from these products. Records show 
that many of the women who needed 
more protein also needed more calories. 
Of the school children studied, 
six to nineteen years old came closer to 
meeting the recommended daily allow- 
ance for calcium than did girls in the 
same age group. However, if all the boys 
drank as much milk as recommended for 
calcium intake, an additional 21,000 gal. 
daily would be used in the state. If the 
girls increased milk consumption to 
recommended levels, they would use 
25,000 gal. more daily, or more than 13,- 
500,000 gal. a vear. Other research find- 
ings indicated that the diets of the school 
children could also be improved by more 


boys 








generous use of meat, 
vegetables. 


eggs, fruits, and 


Bartlett Pears. This is the season 
for pears—the Bartlett being the most 
popular for dessert eating. A near-record 
California crop has put the Bartlett pear 
on the ‘“‘plentiful foods” list for the last 
two months. When ripe for eating, 
Bartletts are pale yellow with a tinge of 
pink, large, juicy, fine-grained, and mel- 
low but not over-soft when pressed 
gently with finger tips. Unlike other 
pears, they seldom go into storage before 
shipping to market. Generally, refrig- 
erated cars to keep temperatures below 
40°F. (low enough to prevent ripening) 
are used for getting the Bartletts to 
eastern markets. After reaching their 
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Every foot that your kitchen 
spreads sideways means less dining 
area ...costs you both rent and 
revenue. But spread up, and you 
get extra kitchen space for no 
extra cost! Blodgett Vertical Ovens 
not only save you floor space, but 
also make your cooks work 

better ... with fewer steps, less 
stooping, cooler kitchens. These 
ovens roast, bake and cook 
simultaneously, too. There are 24 
models to fit every need... 

call your Kitchen Equipment 
Dealer now for full facts! 
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destination, six to nine days may be 
required for ripening in a temperature. 
controlled room. Bartletts have the best 
quality when ripened at 66° to 68°F, 
and have poor quality if ripened above 
80°F. (usual summer temperatures), 

This year some pears are being 
shipped with modified icing to allow 
partial ripening en route to market to 
save ripening time and expense and to 
have pears ready for sale sooner. 


Uncooked Jam. Strawberries, rasp. 
berries, blackberries, blueberries, and 
peaches can be used successfully in 
making uncooked jam with fruit pectin, 
according to tests by U.S.D.A. home 
economists. This type of jam, they re. 
port, is easy to make. A pectin solution ig 
stirred into sweetened crushed fruit and 
the mixture is ladled into jelly glasses 
to stand until ‘‘set’’ before sealing and 
storing in the refrigerator or freezer, 
The jam has the flavor and color of fresh 
fruit plus an attractive jellied texture 
that makes it spread well. It will keep 
in the refrigerator for a few months and 
in the freezer for a year, but should not 
be stored on the kitchen shelf. 

Amino Acid Requirements of 
Young Women. Work to determine 
young women’s requirements for the 
essential amino acids threonine, valine, 
tryptophan, phenylalanine, leucine, iso- 
leucine and cystine-methionine (the 
sulphur-containing amino acids) has 
been carried out at the University of 
Nebraska and the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles under contract 
with the U.S.D.A. 

At the University of Nebraska, Dr. 
Ruth Leverton fed girls synthetic diets 
containing all the nutrients known to 
be needed for good nutrition and varied 
the amount of the particular amino acid 
under study. The synthetic diets con- 
sisted of cornstarch, sugar, fat, vitamins, 
and minerals. Added to this ration were 
the amino acids in pure form dissolved in 
distilled water. For six to eight weeks, 
the girls lived on this chemical diet plus 
small amounts of fruits or vegetables to 
make the meals palatable. Nitrogen 
balance studies were done to determine 
nitrogen equilibrium. 


From results of these tests, Dr. 
Leverton has suggested the follow- 
ing minimum requirements for young 


women: valine, 650 mg.; tryptophan, 160 
mg.; leucine, 620 mg.; and phenylalanine, 
220 mg. when the diet supplies 900 mg. 
tyrosine. 

At the University of California at Los 
Angeles, Marian E. Swenseid and as- 
sociates used the same plan of experi- 
ment to study isoleucine and cystine- 
methionine requirements. Their findings 
indicate a requirement of 250 to 450 mg. 
isoleucine daily, and 350 to 550 mg. 
cystine-methionine daily. These require- 
ments are lower than those for young 
men suggested by other researchers. 


Vows of Shade ro em 


California Dietetie Association. 
In the largest vote in the history of the 
California Dietetic Association, the fol- 
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lowing were elected to serve in the com- 
ing year: President-Elect, Sylvia Mitch 
ell, Herrick Memorial Hospital, Berkeley; 
and Secretary, Phyllis Ullman, Menlo 
Park. 

The Sacramento Region at its May 
meeting heard Violet Brughelli, Super- 
vising Nutritionist, California Depart- 
ment of Education, discuss ‘‘School 
Lunch Programs in California.”’... Mary 
Peterson, Nutritionist, Sacramento 
Health Department, recently met with 
the Sacramento Association of Boarding 
Nursing Home Operators to tell them 
about the consulting services available 
from the regional dietetic association and 
to seek their co-sponsorship of projects 
undertaken by the region’s Nutrition 
Committee on Small Institutions. 


Let 


REAM 





Officers for the Santa Barbara Region 
for 1956-57 will be: Chairman, Helen 
Hugo; Vice-Chairman, Helen Moss; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ella Hendrick. 


Colorado Dietetic Association. 
Announcement has been made of the 
election of the following officers for the 
coming year for the Colorado Dietetic 
Association: President, Dorothy Scott, 
Children’s Hospital, Denver; President- 
Elect, Rosamond Acker, Denver; Secre- 
tary, Kathleen Newell, University of 
Colorado Medical Center, Denver; and 
Treasurer, Betsey Provines, Colorado 
Springs. 


lowa Dietetic Association. Officers 
who will serve the Iowa Dietetic Associa- 
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EASY TO FIX 


Now Cream of Rice cooks in just 30 
seconds. That’s 10 times faster! What 
could be easier . . . quicker . . . less 
work! It’s a meal in half a minute. A 
delicious, nourishing, easy-to-digest 
cereal young and old enjoy. 
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CREAMY RICE TASTE 


Cream of Rice has a delicate flavor. 
Different, delicious. This is a creamy 
rice treat that really tastes good. 
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tion in 1956-57 will be: President, Mar 
garet Osborn, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City; President-Elect, Dorris 
Hittle, Ames; and Secretary, Betty 
Johnson, Ottumwa Hospital, Ottumwa, 


Kansas Dietetic Association, 
Elected officers of the Kansas Dietetic 
Association for next year will be: Presj- 
dent, Arlene Payne, University of Kansag 
Medical Center, Kansas City; President. 
Elect, Shugart, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan; Secretary, Kathleen 
Shea, Wichita, and Treasurer, Velng 
Werth, VA Hospital, Topeka. 


Grace 


Minnesota Dietetic Association, 
The following members of the Minnesota 
Dietetic Association have been elected 
to serve as officers for 1956-57: President, 
Sister M. Bernadette, College of St, 
Teresa, Winona; President-Elect, Cath- 
erine Reinheimer, Midway Hospital, St, 
Paul; and Treasurer, Juliette Vernet, St. 
Barnabas Hospital, Minneapolis 


Nebraska Dietetic Association. 
With the aid of the Nebraska Hospital 
Association, the Nebraska Dietetic 
Association is publishing a quarterly 
bulletin for hospital cooks in an effort to 
aid the small hospital without the service 
of a qualified dietitian. The bulletin will 
contain helpful hints on food purchasing, 
modified diets, short-cuts in dietary 
duties, recipes, and suggested menus. 


Association, 
1956-57 for the New 
Mexico Dietetic Association will be: 
President, Sister Mary Bertha, St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, Albuquerque; Presi- 
dent-Elect, Ruth Titus, Bataan Memo- 
rial Methodist Hospital, Albuquerque; 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Phyliss McRae, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Hospital, 
Albuquerque. 


New Mexico Dietetic 
New officers for 


North Dakota Dietetic Associa- 
tion. The following have been elected 
officers of the North Dakota Dietetic 


Association for 1956-57: President, Ethel 
Dietz, VA Hospital, Fargo; President- 
Elect, Dorothy Revell, Fargo; and 
Secretary, Mildred Riedesel, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 


Ohio Dietetic Association. In 
1956-57, officers of the Ohio Dietetic 
Association will be: President, Virginia 
Draim, Columbus; President-Elect, Janet 
Bryan, Cincinnati; Secretary, Margaret 
Hinkle, Ohio State University Hospital, 
Columbus; and Treasurer, Ethel Downey, 
Miami Valley Hospital, Dayton. 


Pennsylvania Dietetic Association. 
This the Frances L. 
Scholarship Award of the Pennsylvania 


year, Swenson 
Dietetic Association was increased from 
one scholarship of $100 to five. Four of 
this year’s recipients are graduates from 
The Pennsylvania State University and 
one comes from the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. From Pennsylvania State, 
the recipients are: Ruth ‘E. Eshelman, 
intern at the Frances Stern Food Clinie, 
Boston Dispensary, Boston; Florence L. 
Gemmill, intern at Massachusetts Gen- 
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A Brief History of Milling and 


Baking by SCIENCE WRITER 


FROM FOREST TO FARM 


The land was there to the west, 
waiting to be used. Thousands of 
square miles beyond the Alle- 
ghenies were forest covered. As 
the population pushed westward 
in the early 1800s, along forest 
trails and corduroy roads, settle- 
ments came into being chiefly 
beside waterpower sites. 





Small grist mills came into operation at these small centres 
near the streams and falls to serve the settlers who cleared 
the land and then farmed it. 

As the rich land increased its bounty, settlements soon grew 
in size, and so did the mills. Not only grist but saw and 
woolen mills were constructed to serve the areas. 

These self-sufficient small settlements were practically 
isolated until better roads reached them. There is an instance 
in Indiana of a thriving small center which was so remote 
that almost half of the Nineteenth Century had passed before 
it had more than a semi-annual contact by wagon train with 
the nearest major trading center, Cincinnati. 


CANALS, RAILROADS, TURNPIKES 


The pioneering farmers began to 
use the immense fertility of the 
Mid West. The need for grain to 
feed the crowded eastern U. S. 
and for export existed. But better 
ways to get the grain to market 
were needed. 

Water transport was the first an- 
swer. By canal, river and lake the 
grain traveled east to the sea- 
board. Not long after the canals 
were well established, the railroads were built into a great 
network which reached the Pacific. Better roads and turn- 
pikes, too, were made. The great, rich plains of the states in 
the western part of the Mississippi’s basin added their pro- 
digious output of grain to the supply. 
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CHAPTER XI. Milling Begins 


Moving Westward 


A FLOOD OF GRAIN 


As the land filled with settlers a 
flood of products poured to the 
Atlantic: the grains, wheat and 
corn; cattle; coal and ores. The 
earlier isolated communities 
tended to disappear. Rural areas 
were more closely linked with 
urban centers. New patterns of 
living emerged and new methods 
of large scale production were 
created to meet the new conditions. We shall tell about this 
development as it affects milling in our next chapter. 


BETTER WHITE FLOUR AND BREAD 
FOR BETTER HEALTH 

This is a fact: Americans want 
fine, white flour and bread. To get 
it millers have to mill out portions 
of the grain carrying valuable 
vitamins. But then they restore 
the most important of these, with- 
out sacrificing whiteness, by “en- 
riching’”’ with pure vitamins By, 
Bo, niacin and iron. Result: white 
flour of highest nutritional value, 
better health for millions of people. 





This is one of a series of articles which is being published in 
professional nutrition and dietetic journals, and which will 
be widely distributed for educational purposes. Reprints of 
this and all previous chapters are available without charge. 
Write to the Vitamin Division, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., 
Nutley 10, New Jersey. In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche 
Ltd., 286 St. Paul Street, West; Montreal, Quebec. 


*This is the title of a definitive history of milling by John Storck and 
Walter Dorwin Teague, published by the University of Minnesota Press 
at Minneapolis and copyrighted by the University of Minnesota. It is used 
with permission as a source of material for this series of advertisements. 
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eral Hospital, Boston; Barbara Larpen- 
teur, intern at the University of Wiscon- 
sin Hospital, Madison; and Patricia L, 
Iobst, intern at the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. Elizabeth L. Heltsley, a 
graduate of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, is interning at Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston. 

Officers the Phila- 
delphia Dietetic Association in 1956-57 
are: President, Miriam Gaige, Roosevelt 
Junior High School; Vice-President, 
Marion Moorehead, Northern Division, 
Philadelphia Hospital; and 
Secretary, Jean Joslin, St. Christopher’s 
Hospital for Children. 


elected to serve 


General 


Washington State Dietetic Asso- 
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ciation. The Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the Washington Association 
has completed arrangements for a 
speakers’ bureau to function in Seattle 
this year. Eighteen dietitians in the area 
have volunteered to speak to organiza- 
tions which may request talks. The 
bureau will be listed, along with fifty 
other organizations, in a program plan- 
ning bulletin put out by the Seattle 
Public Library, which goes to more than 
three hundred program chairmen. 

In 1956-57, the Washington State 
Dietetic Association will have as its 
officers: President, June Stein, Seattle; 
President-Elect, Patricia Brockbank, 
Seattle; and Treasurer, Monica Roller, 
State School for the Deaf, Vancouver. 
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A new, heavy-duty, electric fry kettle 
called the “Super G’’ is announced by 
Griswold Manufacturing Company. Stain. 
less steel tubular heating units cover the 
entire bottom and two sides of the fat 
well. Fat is completely preheated in 44% 
min. with neither cold zones nor burp. 
ing. The ‘‘Super G”’ uses 25 Ib. fat and 
requires 695 watts to maintain 350°R. 
Capacity is 6114 lb. French fries, ray 
weight, per hour. A new feature called 
the ‘‘Electro-Safety-Brain’’ prevents 
over-heating of fat. The fry kettle has a 
one-piece, stainless steel top, a sWing- 
back heating unit for easy removal and 
easy cleaning of the fat container, and is 
built on 6-in. adjustable legs. Fat is 
siphoned and strained with a plunger 
which is stored in a rack over the second 
fat receptacle. It is not necessary to 
prime this straining operation with hot 
fat, which eliminates the danger of burn. 

“Erecta Shelf,’? product of Metro- 
politan Wire Goods Corporation, is a steel 
rod shelving particularly suited for use 
where air circulation is desirable, as in 
moist or refrigerated areas, or where 
objects must drain. The shelves are as- 
sembled without nuts, bolts, or screws: 
the heavy-weight, reinforced steel rod is 
notched so that shelves and uprights are 
locked into place. There is a leveling 
device on the foot of each upright to 
compensate for pitched or uneven floors, 
The shelves may be placed at 5-in. 
intervals. They are available in 12- and 
18-in. widths, 24, 36, or 48 in. in length. 
Shorter uprights are obtained by cutting 
down the longer lengths; width of shelves 
may be increased by joining the units 
with brackets. ‘‘Erecta Shelves’’ can be 
mismantled and run through a dish- 
washing machine or hosed down. 

The Food Machinery and Chemical Cor- 
poration is promoting its new FMC 
TeaMaker, displayed for the first time 
at the recent National Restaurant 
Association show. It was developed by a 
joint committee of the Tea Council of 
the U.S.A., Ine. and the National Res- 
taurant Association to provide a better 
method of dispensing hot or iced tea. 
A supply of hot water is maintained in 
the FMC TeaMaker for preparing a tea 
concentrate, which is later mixed with 
water by pushing a button allowing just 
the right quantity of hot water for a 
delicious cup of tea, or cold water for 
iced tea. Preparing the concentrate re- 
quires only a few minutes. After that, 
individual cups or glasses of tea can be 
served in a matter of seconds. 

Standard Brands Incorporated is ,dis- 
tributing “Tips on Tips’’—a courtesy 
training tool for service employees. The 
device is based on pictures of eighteen 
babies by photographer Constance 
Bannister, whose faces express many of 
the basic human emotions likely to arise 
in the day-to-day relationship between 
service employees and their customers. 
The photos are featured on eighteen 
attractive posters for posting on em- 
ployee bulletin boards. Each heading 
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presents a well-known problem in cus 
tomer relations; a practical, down-to 
earth answer to that problem appears in 
the printed caption below the photo. A 
film strip with the eighteen baby photos 
is also available. The same headings as 
those on the posters are used but the 
printed “Tips” are included in a script 
which is read as the film strip is shown. 
Standard Brands has developed three 
different scripts to accompany the film; 
one for the use of restaurant operators 
at association meetings; one for groups 
of service employees; and one for service 
employees in non-tipping restaurants. 
Distribution of both the and 
film strip will be handled by the com- 
pany’s field representatives. 

A new product designed to prevent 
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food from sticking to cooking utensils 
has been introduced by L. L. Antle & Co., 
Inc. Called ‘Anco Stop-Stick,”’ the liquid 
is both odorless and tasteless and pre 
vents food from sticking to waffle irons, 
frying pans, grills and baking sheets. 

General Foods is now offering Jell-O’s 
three flavors—black raspberry, 
black cherry, and grape—to the institu- 
tional trade. This brings to ten the 
number of Jell-O flavors distributed by 
Foods’ Institutional Products 
Division. The new flavors are packaged 
in both 24-0z. and 419-lb. boxes, 12 and 6 
to the case, respectively. 

Lawry’s Products, Inc. is now market 
ing a “seasoned’”’ salt substitute for 
low-sodium diets. Spices and herbs, com- 
bined with potassium chloride, mono- 
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potassium chloride, monosodium glut 
mate, and tri-calcium phosphate proy} 
a pleasing flavor adjunct for meats, eg 
tage cheese, eggs, vegetables, salag 
fish gravies, soups, poultry, and oth 
dishes. A special introductory packagy 
arrangement provides both a 2-0z. bot# 
of the seasoned salt substitute as well ag 
free, plastic pocket shaker for the dip 
to carry in his pocket or her purse. 

“Junket’’ Brand Foods is distributi 
a folder on ‘‘Low Calorie Desserts,” 
variety of suggestions are offered ff 
rennet-custards, sherbets, and 
desserts made with ‘“Junket’’ Reng 
Powder and Tablets, ‘“Junket’’ Sherb 
Mix, and ‘‘Junket’’ Freezing Mix. Along 
with directions, the caloric value of the 
desserts is also given. Suggestions fg 
flavor variations (almond, lemon, orangg 
and peppermint) and colorful garr 
are included. 

Economics Laboratory, Inc. has intr@ 
duced ‘Acclaim,’ a foil-wrapped, chlq 
rinated, mechanical dishwashing com 
pound for both melamine and _ chin 
dinnerware. The new product is packs 
aged in 2-lb. containers. 

Complete information on Crimsco§ 
‘“Meals-On-Wheels System,’ its use i 
hospital food service, and its advantages: 
is given in a new two-color, illustrated 
six-page brochure. Directed to the ad& 
ministrator, dietitian, architect, ang 
consultant, this brochure shows and dew 
scribes the new self-contained refrigeras 
tion and built-in beverage — serv 
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available with a choice of several modelgg 
‘The Rueben,’’ a man-sized sandwielp 
of corned beef, sauerkraut, and Swig 
cheese on Russian rye bread, submitted 
by Fern Snider, Chef at the Rose Boy A 


Restaurant, Omaha, Nebraska, wa 
selected as the best sandwich from among 
six hundred entries in the National 
Restaurant Association’s sandwich ide@ 
contest to determine the most unusual 
restaurant sandwich. Second award went 
to the “Delmonico Steak Sandwich™® 
submitted by Edward J. Skarra, Exee = 
utive Chef of the Chez Paree, Chicago, 
Third place winner was a “Curried 
Cheese and Olive Broiler Sandwich” by” 
Bernice I. Goodrich, Totem Pole Restau-7 
rant, Vancouver, Washington. ‘‘The® 
Rueben” is a three-decker sandwich— 
three slices of Russian rye are spread 7 
with Thousand Island dressing and7 
filled with slices of Swiss cheese and7 
corned beef, interlaced with sauerkraut. > 
The sandwich is then grilled until the7 
cheese melts. The second and _ thir 
place sandwiches are also served hot. 
The ‘‘Delmonico Steak Sandwich’”’ com 
bines steak and grilled tomato and greet 
pepper slices in an open-face sandwich® 
served with a Bordelaise sauce. Third] 
place winner is a curried cheese, ripe 
olive, and green onion combination® 
served on toasted, split English muffins. 
As originator of the top sandwich, Mrs 
Snider received a European “tour for 
two”? plus $1,000 in cash. Second and® 
third prize winners received $1,000 and? 
$500 respectively. Winners were selected: 
and announced at a luncheon given by) 
Standard Brands Incorporated. Included} 
on the panel of five judg sewas A.D.AI 
member, Edith Barber, Food Editor, 
General Features Syndicate. 
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